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THE PRIEST AND THE QUEEN 
A Study in the Rituals of the Asvamedha 
By 

N. N, Bhattacharyya, Chinsurah (W. Bengal) 

Prologue : The PoUticat Veneer 

The ceremonial called the Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice has come down to 
us in a political veneer. We are told that all the kings who were actually 
consecrated with the Aindra Mahdblti^eka great function consisting of 

five important ceremonies^ ) were entitled to perform the Asvamedha. In other 
words, a paramount king ( Sdrvabhauma Rdjd) could perform it. ^ A list of 
such kings and princes who performed this famous rite is given in the Satapatha 
Brdhmum*^ In the epico-puranic literature we have numerous references to 
kings performing the Asvamedha sacrifice. In the historical age we find that, 
after the victorious wars with Vidarbha and the Yavanas, Pusyamitra, the Siinga 
king, completed the performance of two horse-sacrifices. We have the coins of 
Samudragupta bearing the legend asvamedhapardkrama which were apparently 
issued immediately after the performance of the horse-sacrifice by that great 
king. The Asvamedha was also celebrated by several kings during the interval 
which elapsed from the time of Pusyamitra to that of Samudragupta. ^ Even as 


1 Aiiareya Brdhmmjat VIIL 12-23* 

2 Cf. Apastamba Srautasutra^ XX. 1. 

3 Xni.5.4J-23. 

4 H. C. Raycbaiidhuri : Polifml Bistory of Ancient India^ Calcutta, 1953, p. 548. 
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late as the time of Bhavabhflti ( eighth century A.D. ) the A^vamedha was looked 

upon as the only touch-stone to test the might of the kings.* 

The Original Purpose Forgotten 

In all probability, the aforesaid kings who performed the horse-sacrifice 
took it as a chivalrous achievement. Its original purpose was definitely 
forgotten. Even in ancient times this sacrifice must have been rare. The 
Taittiriya Sarnhitd^ and the Satapatha Brdhmatfa^ state that the Asvamedha 
sacrifice was then utsanna, /.e. gone out of vogue. The Atharvaveda^ also 
appears to regard the Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Asvamedha, the Satras and several 
other sacrifices at Utsanna. The epico-puranic descriptions of the Asvamedha 
certainly prove that many of its major rites were cancelled because their signi- 
ficance could not be understood. As a result of this, it so happened that the 
Asvamedha sacrifice got entirely a different form, both in theory and in practice. 

We may refer in this connection to the description of the horse-sacrifice as 
given in the A^vamedhika Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata in which much greater stress 
is laid on the festive and chivalrous aspect of this royal observance. Though the 
general outline of the ‘ internals ’ of the Asvamedha, as given in the Mahdbhdrata, 
corresponds in some cases to the prescriptions of the Brahmana literature, many 
items of the ceremonial are altogether ignored, e.g. asva-upasamvesanam of 
Draupadi. The ritual is mentioned, but not described. The practice of a 
Brahmana and a Ksatriya lute-player singing stanzas composed by themselves in 
honour of the king and the so-called ‘ revolving legend ’ related by the Hotr in a 
ten day’s cycle all the year round are omitted. So we shall not be wrong in 
assuming that, in its earlier stages, the performance of the horse-sacrifice must 
have had connected with it a number of rituals of a purely different character. 

The asva-upasamvesanam of Draupadi was evidently ignored, considering it 
to be an obscene ritual inconsistent with the ethical principles reflected in the 
great epic. In one of the Carvaka polemics against Brahmanism and Brahmani- 
cal rituals, quoted from the so-called sutras of Brhaspati by Madhava in his 
Sarvadarsanasarrigraha, it is stated that ‘ all the obscene rites for the queen com- 
manded in the Asvamedha were invented by buffoons.^ Here we have quoted 
from Cowell’s free translation, but the real siitra is: asvasydtra hi Mnam tu patnh 
grdhyarri prakirtitam which implies that the wife, evidently the queen, had to take 
the phallus of the horse. Certainly it is not a case of fabrication invented by 
the Carvakas who were definitely hostile to Brahmanism. The details of the ASva- 

1 Act IV. 

2 V.4.12.3. 

3 Xm.3.3.6. 

4 XI.7.7-8. 

5 Cowell’s tr., Locdon 1914, pp. 10-11. 
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medha referred to in ancient literature, sufficiently prove that its central ritual 
was the union of the queen with the horse,* 

Asvamedha in the Srautasutras: The Queen's Part. 

Before coming to our point, let us have a full view of the major rituals of 
the Asvamedha sacrifice as given in the Srautasutras. The first rite is the cook- 
ing of rice taken from four different vessels. The cooked rice is to be smeared 
with ghee and given to the four principal priests. They will get one thousand 
cows each along with a certain quantity of gold.^ Then two isti-s are perform- 
ed, the first for Agni Murdhanvan and the second for Pusan.^ Then the horse is 
anointed. The king cuts off his hair, cleans his nails, brushes his teeth, bathes 
in a tank or river, puts on new garments and wears a golden ornament. He has 
also to observe a vow of silence while doing all these. Then his four queens, 
well-dressed and wearing ornaments, come to him. The MahisI (chief queen, 
being the first one married by the king ) comes with the princesses, the vavata 
( the favourite queen ) with the daughters of the Ksatriyas, the Parivrkti ( the 
queen who had not yet conceived ) with the daughters of the Sutas and village 
headmen, and the Palagali ( the queen who was the daughter of a court official ) 
with the daughters of the court officials. The king enters the fire-hall and sits to 
the west of the garhapatya facing the north.'* The horse is then sprinkled with 
holy water by the four principal priests® and brought near the fire, and offerings 
are made near it. ® A girdle made by Muhja grass or of the Darbhas is taken 
and tied around the horse’s neck, and verses from the Taittiriya ( IV. 1.2.1 ) and 
the Vdjasaneyi { XXII. 2 ) Saiphitas are recited. Into its right ear Vdjasaneyi 
XXII. 19 and Taittiriya VII. 1.12.1 are uttered. Then it is let off to roam over 
the countries. 

Everyday during the year that the horse is absent, three isti-s are to be 
offered to the god Savitr."* A Brahmana with a Virid chants three laudatory 
gdthds in honour of the king composed by himself. ® The features of the rite 
also include panegyrics of the sacrifice along with righteous kings of yore by a 
Ksatriya lute-player who sings to the lute three songs composed by himself, 

‘ such war he waged, such battle he won ’ etc.® The Hotr narrates a * circle of 


1 A. B. Keith: Religion and Philosophy of the Veda ( HOS ), Part II, p. 345. 

2 Kdt.. XX.1.4.6 ; Laf., IX.9.8. 

i 3 A^v., X.6.2.5 ; Kdt., XX.1,25. 

4 Apas., XX.4.9-14. 

5 Apas.,XX.4. 

6 Kdt., XX,2.3-5. 

; 7 A.SV., X.6.8 ; Ldf., IX.9.10 ; Kdt.. XX.2.6. 

8 Apas.,XX.6.5; Kdt., XX.2.7. 

9 Apas., XX.6.14. 
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tales, ’ Fdriplava Ikhydna which lasts by series of ten days for the whole year. ‘ 
Every day for a year four oblations are also to be made, called Dhrii.'^ 

On the horse’s return to the sacrificial ground it is anointed with clarified 
butter by the queens. They also tie 101 golden beads on the body of the horse 
and give the remnants of the previous night’s offerings to eat uttering a mantra 
from the Vdjasaneyi Santhitd ( XXIII. 8 ). If the horse does not eat, the remnants 
are thrown into the water. Near the sacrificial altar a dialogue takes place 
between the Hotr and the Brahma. The former asks by quoting the 9th and 
nth verses of the 23rd Chapter of the Vdjasaneyi Saiphitd and the latter answers 
by quoting the lOth and 12th verses of the same chapter. The horse is praised 
by uttering the I. 163. Then a piece of cloth is spread over the grass. 

Thereon a mantle is spread and a gold piece placed on it. The horse is taken 
on the mantle and killed. The four wives of the king go round the dead body 
of the horse thrice from left to right and thrice from right to left uttering the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd XXlIl. 19. They fan the dead horse with their garments and 
pretend a ceremonial mourning.^ 

Then commence the concluding rituals. The crowned queen lies down by 
the side of the dead horse. The Adhvaryu covers them with the mantle on which 
the horse lies, and the queen unites with it. The Hotr abuses the crowned queen 
in obscene language and she returns the obscene along with her attendant prin- 
cesses. The Brahma (second priest) and the favourite queen along with her 
attendants enter into a similar obscene abuse. The same holds good in the cases 
of two other queens and two other priests. AH the priests and the queens with 
their attendants enter into the obscene abusive dialogue by quoting the Vdjasaneyi 
Sarphitd, XXIII. 22-31. Finally the queens take out the fat of the dead horse in 
place of the omentum taken from the goat in other sacrifices.* 

The Earlier Sources 

From the accounts given in the Srautasiltras, at least two significant features 
of the Asvamedha may be derived at a glance. ( 1 ) Women in general, and 
queens in particular, had a very important part to play in the function. It was 
compulsory for the queens to stay in the sacrificial hall. Their attendants repre- 
sented women of different classes coming from different strata of society. On 
the horse’s return to the sacrificial ground, the queens had to conduct everything. 
When the horse was killed they had to go round it and make ceremonial niourn- 

1 iSdnkhydyana, XVI.2 ; J'^V, X.6.10~13. 

2 Kat., XX.3.4. 

3 A^V.,X.8.1S. ; Apas.,XX.9.6~S ; XX.l4.2S.; XXU.17,13 ; Lat-. 1X3.11 KSt., 
XX.4.16-20 ; XX.5.11-14; etc. Here we have omitted a few items like the erection of the 
Yapas, slaughter of numerous animats, etc. 

4 Ipas., XXII. Kat., XX.6.25.18 ; XX.8.8 ; ASV„ X.8.10-13 ; etc. 
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iogs. ' Finally the clieif unite with the ' dead 

had to' eiiterj 'along' with their young female attendants, into an ;"Obscene' abusive 
dialogue with' the priests.' (II) The Mantras recited in connexion with the 
■Asvamedha are all ^ quoted from the Rgveda, thQ Taittinya SamhUd/mA 
. Vdjasaneyi Samhiid. '' 

Verses from the (I, 162; I. 163 ) were recited 'only in connexion 

with the killing' of the horse.' ' - The ' Rgveda knows nothing of the ritual horse- 
sacrifice which is , called Ahamedha Yajm in later texts. The two Rgvedic 
hymns, referred to 'above, reflect an eating-ritual, a relic of the previous hunting 
age, surviving among the higher pastorals. .They describe '.why and how. a horse 
should.:,be killed. The horse, to be killed, is identified in usual Rgvedic style 
with Aditya, Trita and Yania and a belief is expressed that the horse when eaten 
will go straight to heaven. It is anointed with Svaru and fire is carried round it 
thrice. Then the horse is cut to pieces on a cloth and its 34 or 26 ribs are 
separated. Its flesh is then cooked on a pot called ukhd and a lump is offered 
in fire. Then all begin to eat uttering dghu, Ydjyd md Vasatkdra, 

All other Mantras are taken from the Taiitirfya and the Vdjamieyi 
Sanihitas, especially from the 22nd and 23rd chapters of the latter. In fact, 
verses from the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd dominate all the essential rituals of the 
Asvamedha. In describing the ceremonials of the Asvamedha the Srantasutras 
have followed the. Brahmana literature closely. The Brahma^a^s enumerate 
several ancient monarchs who performed the Asvamedha. The sacrifice itself is 
identified with the kingdom.^ Special importance is laid upon the personal 
rites of the king,^ the initiation of the horse before its journey by the four 
principal priests, ^ the practice of a Brahmana and a Ksatriya lute player sing- 
ing, morning and night, stanzas composed by themselves ^ and the Pdrfplava 
Akbydna related by the Hotr, ^ The Mantras used in connexion of all these 
are quoted in the Brahmana literature from the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd XXn-XXIII. 

The Original Form 

The Mantras of the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd may therefore enable us to recons- 
truct the earliest and the original form of the Asvamedha sacrifice. Even in the 
days of the Brahmana literature the original form of the Asvamedha was distort- 
ed and its real purpose was changed into a merely royal custom. We have seen 
that at least two features of the Asvamedha sacrifice, viz. the recital of the ancient 
legends and the queen’s union with the horse, were introduced in the age of the 

1 Taittinya, IIL8,9, 

2 lbid.,llLSA, 

3 ^aiapatha, XIVA3Q^34, , ‘ 

4 Taitt., 111.9.14 ; Sat,, XllLLS.m. ; 42.8ff. 

5 XIIi4.3 .Iff. 
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Brahmapa literature, had their survivals in the age of the Sutras, but ultimately 
declined and sank into oblivion in subsequent ages. From the evidence furnished 
by the Vdjasaneyi Sarnhita it a-ppeats that the union of the principal queen with 
the dead horse, the earliest elaborate description of which is found in the 
Brahmapa literature, is a relic, or rather a transformation, of an older ritual in 
which A MAN, EVIDENTLY A PRIEST, HAD TO PLAY THE PART OF 
THE HORSE AND, AFTER HIS CEREMONIAL INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE QUEEN, HE WAS PUT TO DEATH. 

Before coming to any hasty conclusion we should examine once again the 
data relating to the Asvamedha furnished by the Brahmana literature. We are 
reproducing below the relevant portions of the ^atapatha Brdhmam from 
Eggeling’s translation “When the victims have been bound (to the stakes ), 
the Adhvaryu takes the sprinkling water in order to sprinkle the horse. Whilst 
the Sacrificer holds on to him behind, he ( in sprinkling the horse ) runs rapidly 
through the formula used at the Soma-sacrifice and then commences the one for 


the ASvamedha^ ..A cloth, an upper cloth, and gold, this is what they 

spread out for the horse He leads up the four wives; he thereby has 


called upon them (to come) and, indeed, also renders them sacrificially pure... 
‘ I will urge the seed-layer (the queen says), let us stretch our feet’ (thus in 
order to secure union ). ‘In heaven (the Adhvaryu says) Ye envelop yourselves. 
‘May the vigourous male, the layer of seed, lay seed’ (she says in order to 
secure union y The Udgatf says ( concerning the king’s favourite wife ), 

Raise her upwards 

Even as one taking a burden up a mountain 

And may the centre of her body prosper 

As one winnowing in cool breeze 

The Priest’s Union With The Queen 

The above is what the Udgatf says, but what the Vavata ‘ the favourite 
queen’) says in reply is mentioned only in the Vdjasmeyi Sanihiid suKkIi also 
relates the dialogues of the three other priests and queens. ^ These Vdjasanevi- 
verses have been described above as ‘ obscene abusive dialogues However, in 
connexion with the afore-mentioned speech of the Udgatr, quoted from the 
Satapatha Brdhmam, we like to quote the original from the VdJasaneyL My 
esteemed friend Sri Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, who is probably the first man 


1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLIV, pp. 316ff. 

2 XIII.2.7.1ff. 

3 XriI.2.8.1fE. 

4 Xin.2.9.1fif. 

5 XXIU.22.31. 
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to point out the, ritual significance of these verses,^' has made following' free 
txmshtion oi IhQ' Vdjasaneyi, XXIII.26.27. ■ The Udgatr says : 

: ■ ' Raise her up , 

As you carry a load on the mountains ; 
then let her middle portion be expanded, 

As (the grain) is dried in cold wind^ 

The Vavata^ says in reply : 

Raise him up 

As you carry a load on the mount. 

Then let his middle region begin to function. 

As (the grain) is dried in cold wind^ 

The Satapatha Brdhmana offers an artificial political explanation of the 
speech of the Udgatr, and we are quoting it from Eggeling’s translation;'*^ 
'"' RAISE HER UPWARDS, the Asvamedha, doubtless, is that glory, royal 
power : that glory, royal power, he thus raises for him ( the sacrificer upward )* 
EVEN AS ONE TAKING A BURDEN UP A MOUNTAIN, glory ( pomp ), 
doubtless is the burden of royal power : that glory, royal power, he thus fastens 
on him ( as a burden ); but he also endows him with that glory, royal power. 
AND MAY THE CENTRE OF HER BODY PROSPER, the centre of royal 
power, doubtless, is glory : glory ( prosperity ) food, he thus lays into the very 
centre of royal power ( or the kingdom), AS ONE WINNOWING IN COOL 
BREEZE, the cool or royal power, doubtless, is security of possession : security 
of possession he procures for him/* 

But its real interpretation is found in Uvafa’s and Mahidhara’s commentary 
on the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd. Here we are quoting Chattopadhyaya’s translation 
of the relevant portions of Uvata’s commentary : 

"''The Udgata unites with the Vavata. He asks some one, 'Raise this 
woman. Raise up this Vavata high *. How? As a load is carried up clasping 
it at the middle, fix her high up. As in the place, /.e. so raise her that the waist 
and the genital region of this Vavata may be extended. So hold her as it may 


1 Lokdyata, Delhi 1959, pp* 318-19. 

2 Ordhvairenamucciirapaya 

girau bhararn haranniva / 

Athasyai madhyamedhatatp 
site vate punanniva // 

3 Ordhvamenamucchrayatad 

girau bhararn haranniva / 

Athasya madhyamejatu ^ite vate punanniva // 

4 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLIV, p. 324. 
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expand. As a peasant, drying the paddy, ( seeds ) quickens the sowing by taking 
these and releasing, ” ^ 

In reply, Vavata told the Udgata : * Thou, too, should be made to act 
' in a similar way, * Here the female is playing the role of the male. As a load 
is oarried uphill. Then let his middle region to function, i.e. be engaged in the 
reproductive function. Then press him down. As a peasant, drying the barley 
'■('seeds )'iii cool air quickens the' sowing by taking these and releasing. "’^ 

"/'Sexual Union 'Identified with Sacrifice ( Yajna) 

, If we try to reconstruct 'the. ritual from the verses of the Vdjasaneyi 
SarnhiidythQ following scene flashes before our eyes : The queen is raised up 
high by a few men, and so is the priest. And in that condition they make sexual 
intercourse, as the ritual demands. This ritual was later transformed into the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. But the question is : why sexual intercourse ? 

In the Satapatha Brdlmaita we come across numerous passages in which 
sexual union is identified with sacrifice. ^ In the Chdndogya Upanisad we have 
the following passage : One summons; that is a hirnkdra. He makes request; 

that is a prastdva. Together with the woman he lies down; that is mi udgiiha. 
He lies upon the woman; that is a pratibdra. He comes to an end; that is a 
nidhdna. He comes to a finish; that is a nidhana. This is the Vdmadevya Sdman 
as oven upon copulation. He who knows thus this Vdmadevya Sdman as oven 
copulation, comes to copulation, procreates himself from every copulation, reach- 
es a full length of life, lives long, becomes great in offspring and cattle, great in 
fame. One should never abstain from any woman. That is his rule. In 
many scattered passages of the Upanisads, the woman is conceived as the 
sacrificial fire, her lower portion as the sacrificial wood, the genitalia as the 
flames, the penetration as the carbon, and the copulation as the spark. ^ The 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad^ says that the lower portion of a woman ( Upastba) is 
to be conceived as the sacrificial altar (vedi\ the public hairs ( iomani) as the 
sacrificial grass, the outerskin ( bahiscarman ) as the floor for the pressing of the 

1 Udgata vavatamabhimethayati. Ordhvamenam kamcitpurusamaha. Ordhvamenaip 
vavatam uccbpam kuru. Kathamiva. Girau bharaip niadliye nigrhya hare! evamenam 
madhye nigrhya urdhvamucchrapaya yatha asya vavataya madhyam yonipradesai} edhatani. 
' Edii vrdJhau \ Vrddhim yayat athainarri grhniyah. Site vate punanniva. Yatha 
vaiab dhanyam vate iiiddham kurvan grahapamok^au jhafltl karoti. 

2 Vavata pratyahodgatarara. Bhavatopyetadevam. Ordhvamenam udgataramucch- 
rayatain ucchrapaya. Atha strift puru^ayate girau bharam haranniva. Athaiva kriyamapa- 
syasya medhyarn prajananam ejatu calatu. Athainaip nigrahi^va she vate punanniva yayan. 

3 T.9.2.7; 1.9.2.11 ; VL4.3.7 >, VL6.2.8 ; VI.6J.il ; etc. 

4 IIJ .3 Hume’s tr. 

5 Cf. Chandogya^ V.8J-2 ; VI.2.13. 

6 VL4.3. 
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soma plants ( adhisavma ), and the two labia of the vulva ( mu?kau ) as the inmost 
fire. He who remembers this during copulation gets the reward of the Vajapeya 
sacrifice. The same text goes on so far as to state that, if a woman refuses sexual 
union, she must be forced to do so. ^ 

Vedic Sacrifices Their Primitive and Sophisticated Forms 

It is to be remembered in this connexion that there is a gulf of difference 
between the original and later forms of the sacrifices. Originally the sacrifices 
were simple rituals, magical rather than propitiatory. “ The majority of the 
sacrificial ceremonies, ” says Winternitz, “ as also the Yajus formula, do not 
aim at ‘ worshipping ’ the gods, but at influencing them, at compelling them to 
fulfil the wishes of the sacrificer. ” 2 Keith has also to admit in connexion with 
the sacrifices as described in the Brahmana literature, that “ in the vast minority 
of these cases the nature of the ritual can be solved at once by the application of 
the concept of sympathetic magic, and this is one of the most obvious and un- 
deniable facts in the whole of the Vedic sacrifice : it is from beginning to end full 
of magic elements. ■” ^ Similar views are held by Bergaigne, Geldner, Weber and 
others. Macdonell writes : “ It is thus impossible to suppose that the sacrifi- 
cial priests of the figveda, the composers of the old hymns, should have occupied 
an isolated position, untouched by magical practices derived from a much earlier 
age and afterwards continued throughout the priestly literature of later times. 
In fact, a close examination of the hymns of the fiigveda actually affords the 
evidence that even in them the belief in magical powers independently of the 
gods is to be found.. . .Every page of the Brahmar^as and of the Sutras shows 
that the whole sacrificial ceremonial was overgrown with the notion that the 
sacrifice exercised power over god and, going beyond them, could directly 
influence things and events without their intervention. An incipient form of this 
notion already appears in the figveda, where exaggerated sacrificial powers are 
attributed to ancient priests. ” 

“ Primitive magic is founded on the notion that, by creating the illusion 
that you control reality, you can actually control it. It is an illusory tech- 
nique complementary to the deficiencies of the real technique. Owing to 
the low level of production the subject is as yet imperfectly conscious of the 
objectivity of the external world, and consequently the ' performance of the 
preliminary rite appears as the cause of the success in the real task; but at the 
same time, as a guide to action magic embodies the valuable truth that the 


1 Vl,4.6-7. 

2 History of Indian Literature, Calcutta 1922, Vol. I, p. 1 84. 

3 Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ppi 238-9. 

4 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, VUI, p. 312, 
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externa! world can in fact be changed by man’s subjective attitude towards it.” * 
Referring to the potato-dance of the Maori, George Thomson observes: It is not 
possible that the potatoes will be influenced by the dance, but the dance may 
influence the dancers themselves. At least they believe that their dance has 
something to do with the growth of the plants, and when they tend the plants 
with this belief, their capacity and self-reliance obviously increase.^ The means 
of production was meagre and insufiicient in the earliest stages of human history. 
The impetus derived from collective magical performances was thus valuable. It 
was also a means of production probably the most valuable instrument. 

The original purpose of magic was thus economic. It was directly connect- 
ed with food-gathering or food-production, though so great a scholar like Sir 
Frazer did not care to understand this. The original purpose of the Vedic sacri- 
fices was also the same. Reference has already been made to the Satra-ydga which 
may be regarded as one of the earliest forms of the Vedic sacrifices. One of the 
significant rituals of this Satra was called Mahdvrata? _ Since Mahavrata means 
anna or foods'* it may be assumed that the purpose of the Satrayaga was origin- 
ally connected with food. Another ancient Vedic sacrifice was called Vdjapeya^ 
which means ‘ food and drink ’. Though in subsequent ages its purpose was 
changed, it was originally in agricultural ritual, as Keith has pointed out rightly.® 
So it appears the original purpose of sacrifice does not differ fundamentally from 
that of magic. Though with the change in the technique of production the pre- 
class tribal societies disintegrate, magical practices do not die entirely. But their 
purpose begins to change. Thus in class societies primitive magic transforms 
itself into the esoteric art of the ruling or privileged class. It survives as a part 
of religion in its changed and distorted form. 

Why Sexual Union ? 

In a preceding section we have quoted a passage from the Brhaddrapyaka 
UpanUad which states that by copulation, according to the rules prescribed, one 
gets the results of the Vajapeya sacrifice. Since Vajapeya means ‘ food and drink, ’ 
there is no difficulty in thinking that by sexual union, as the said Upanisad 
suggests, one is entitled to get food and drink. In other words sexual union is 
regarded as a means, or rather a technique of food-production. Reference must 
be made in this connexion to the passages of the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd describing 

1 G. Thomson: Aeschylus and Athens, London 1914, pp. 13-14. 

2 Studies in Ancient Greek Society, Vol. I, London 1949, p. 440. 

3 A. B. Keith: The Veda of the Black Yafus School, HOS 1914, p. CXXX. 

4 Satapatha Brdhmam, IV,6.4.2 ; Tattdyamahabrdhmapa. IV.10.2 ; of. Kane: History 
of DharmaSdstra, Vol. II, p. 1243. 

5 For details see Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLI, pp. XXlIlff. 

6 The Veda of the Black Yajus School, pp. CX-CXI. 

7 G. Thomson: Religion, London 19S0. p. 9. 
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the priest's ritual intercourse with the queen which we have already quoted along 
with the commentary of Uvata. The ritual intercourse between the priest and 
the queen is brought there significantly in relation to the act of sowing in the 
field : yatha krshmlah dhdnyam yate suddham kurvm grahanaamoksau Jhatiti 
karoth 

The magical or religious rites intended to secure the fertility of the fields 
were thought as belonging to the special competence of the women who were the 
first collivators of the soil and whose power of child-bearing was believed to 
have a sympathetic effect on the growth of the plant, * The association of sexual 
union with agriculture is thus universal. The aborigines of Central America 
employ some persons for the purpose of sexual union on the eve of sowing. The 
Musquakis select a man and a woman to make sexual inter-course in the field* 
Similar customs are in vogue in Peru, Chili, New Mexico, Nikaragua and other 
Latin American countries. Referring to these customs Briffault observes that 
*‘the belief that sexual act assists the promotion of abundant harvest of the 
earth’s fruits and is indeed indispensable to secure it, is universal in the lower 
phases of culture. ”2 Frazer also cites similar examples from Central America, 
Java, New Guinea and many other countries.^ Among the Hos of Chotanagpur 
during the harvest festival, complete sexual liberty is given to the girls. The 
Kotas of the Nilgiri hills have a similar festival of sexual freedom. In Orissa, 
among the Bhuiyas, sexual freedom is given to the girls during their harvest 
festival called Mdgh Pordi, In Assam, women, are allowed during spring festivals 
complete freedom ^ without any stain, blemish or loss of reputation* ’ The same 
holds good in the harvest festivals of many other tribes of India. ^ 

The relation of the queen and the horse, according to Oldenberg, is 
clearly a fertility spell, while the obscene language, he thinks, might be explained 
in the same sense. ” ^ We have seen that the ‘ obscene dialogue ' used in the 
Asvamedha sacrifice during the queen’s union with the horse is found in an 
earlier text called the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd and that from the said * obscene 
dialogue ’ is found the relic of an older ritual in which the queen, instead of 
lying with the horse, had to make sexual intercourse with the priest. We have 
also suggested that the ASVAMEDHA WAS THE GRADUAL TRANS- 
FORMATION OF THIS OLDER RITUAL IN WHICH, IN ALL PROBABI- 
LITY, THE PRIEST HAD TO DIE AFTER HIS CEREMONIAL INTER- 
COURSE WITH THE QUEEN. Eggeling held that the Purusamedha or human 


1 R. Briffault, I he Mothers, London 1952, Vol. II, pp. 251-52. 

2 Vol. Ill, pp. 207ff. 

3 The Goiden Bough, pp* 135^36, 

4 For these and other examples see my Indian Puberty Rites, pp. 45ff, 

5 Keith: Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p* 345^ 
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sacrifice developed out of the Asvamedhaj ^ but the fact was reverse : the horse 
became a substitute for the man. 

But still we are to answer a number of questions : If it was originally a 
fertility magic, why was the queen specially selected for sexual union with the 
priest? What are the grounds for supposing that the priest was killed after his 
sexual intercourse with the queen? Why and how a collective agricultural ritual 
became in later times the aSair of a king and began to be looked upon as the 
symbol of royal greatness? 

From Tribe to State 

The pre-class tribal societies disintegrate owing to the revolutionary changes 
in the technique of production. In the Higher Pastoral grade when stock-raising 
was supplemented by agriculture or in the Higher Agricultural grade when 
agriculture was supplemented by stock-raising, there was a ‘ revolutionary ’ 
change in the field of production, since surplus began to be produced. This 
change in the mode of production also changed the existing social values and 
relations. Conflict arose regarding the ownership of the surplus and thus 
developed class division and the growth of a privileged class. In order to look 
after the interest of the privileged class, laws were enacted, police or military 
system was introduced. In other words, characteristics of modern state spread 
their ugly appearances over the pre-class undifferentiated tribal societies. 

The process of the rise of kingship in pastoral societies can be traced even 
in the J^gveda. In every chapter of the Rgveda, desire for cattle is reflected ^ 
and there is every ground to believe that the ?,gvedic people did not depend 
on agriculture. They despised it as the occupation of the conquered people. 
References to agriculture are very few in the Rgveda. ^ Out of its 10,462 verses, 
only 25 refer to agriculture, most of which belong to the later portions of the 
text. Cattle-lifting was a usual practice of the ^.gvedic tribes. The term gavisti 
used for cattle-lifting was also a term for war. Stories of cattle-lifting are found 
in the J^gveda; the Partis were renowned cattle-lifters. '* Even in the days of the 
Mahabhdrata, cattle-lifting was regarded as token of heroism. The great Kurus 
did not feel ashamed to rob the cattle of king Virata. In the Rgveda, intertribal 
warfare, a characteristic of pastoral society, is frequently mentioned. 

Still in the Rgveda, we come across passages bearing relics of their pre- 
class or undifferentiated state. Originally there was a type of communism among 
the ^Lgvedic gods,® said Max-MUller, and he coined a term Henotheism to denote 

1 Sacted Books of the East, Vol. XLIV, p. XXXIII. 

2 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 64. 

3 E. W. Hopkios in Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XVII, pp. 84»85 

4 jKF.,X.108. 

§ a. 1.25.6 ; I.ni.2 ; IV.59.2; V.87.4 ; Vn.73.2 ; ttc. 
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/that' State, ^ to the growth- of class: division 'among human 

beings its reflection: was seen even in the Vedic pantheon. There are so , many 
passages in the jSgF^<ia:/which refer-to wealth .and cattle as common property and 
to their equal distribution. T In the concluding verses of The , ; unity of 

mind' and determination is desired and in that connexion the following statement 
is significant i deva bftdgah yathdpurve samjdndnd updsate. '^. This implies - that 
there was once , a time when the gods used to sit together and take their respec» 
tive shares collectively and consciously,; and in all probability refers to a lost age 
when men used to do the same, the age' when society was undifferentiated. , 

Growth of Non-violent Religions 

■ The general character of the Rgveda, therefore, reflects/a society based 
upon class division, though here and there in the same text are found; relics of an 
undifferentiated society through which the Vedic tribes, passed their pre-Pastoral 
hunting stage. The Rgvedic religion was mainly connected with the sky, in 
which astral and nature myths predominated. The deities of the Rgveda were 
in most of the; cases personifications of .different natural phenomena under which 
the herders had to live. This was a new religion gradually adopted, by hunting 
tribes coming into pastoral stage. But they could not give up ^ the religious 
practices: of their pre-pastoraTlife. Deities of the pastoral religion were pro- 
pitiated with pre-pastoral rituals.' ' Of these rituals, animal sacrifice; was obviously 
the most, important With the growth '.of ■organised/ priesthood in the post- 
?.gv,edic age, the sacrifice of cattle becam'e a senseless source of the destruction 
of cattle wealth. 

In higher pastoral societies, cattle are used principally for milk and wealth, 
not for meat, and therefore the flesh of domestic animals—especially female is 
commonly tabooed.^ This alone explains the taboo of beef-eating which is one 
of the main characteristics of present day Hindu society. The higher pastoral 
attitude towards the pre-pastoral tribal habit of meat-eating is reflected in a verse 
of the Rgveda which denounces the Kikatas, a tribe of Magadha, for their misuse 
of cattle. ^ Higher pastorals, and also higher agriculturists, led to the production 
of surplus and prepared the ground for the rise of urban settlements. Trade was 
facilitated in which cattle served as the best means of exchange. The Brahmanica! 
religious practices did not suit this new condition. The Brahmanical attitude 
towards trade was not helpful. 

The Buddhist and Jain emphasis on non-injury to animals thus assumes a* 
new significance in this context. The Suttanipdta states that cattle should be 

1 1.24.3; 1.27.6; 1,102.4; L141J; 11.14.12; 111.2.12; VI,66.1 ; VIL52.21; VIL76.45 ; 

etc. ■ ■ ■ 

■ 2 .X.19L2. ... 

3 W. Robertson Smith, a/ LondoaT 927, p. 406. 

4 IIL5344. , ■„ 
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protected because they are the givers of food, beauty and happiness. ‘ This was 
certainly a teaching based upon the growing demands of the traders. In fact, 
this was the crying demand of the age; even the Ksatriya rulers desired to 
depend more upon the wealth of the traders than upon the magical powers of 
the Brahmana priests. The Brahmavidya (knowledge of Bra/rman, the absolute, 
the universal soul ) of the Upanigads was sponsored not by the Brahmanas but 
by the Ksatriyas who held that the Brahmanical sacrificial religion was useless. ^ 
In fact. Buddhism was not a sudden rise. It gave moral support to all the 
demands of the trading class. Money-lending, usury and slave-keeping are not 
condemned in the Buddhist texts.^ 

Kingship In Agricultural Societies 

The ?.gvedic tribes were pastoral and it was quite possible that they learnt 
agriculture from their neighbouring tribes. Only a few verses dealing with agri- 
culture are found in the Rgveda and the majority of them are found in the first 
and tenth mapdalas. This implies that the Vedic tribes were acquainted with 
agriculture when the later portions of ihs i^gveda were being composed. In the 
later Sarnhitas as well as in the Brahmapa literature we come across numerous 
agricultural rituals. These were evidently adoped from the agricultural people 
who lived side by side with the pastorals. One should not fail to recall in this 
connexion that the economic basis of the pre-Vedic Harappa culture was agri- 
culture.^ 

Kingship in agricultural societies did not develop in the same way as it did 
in the pastoral societies. “ The development of agricultural civilization without 
any intervening pastoral phase enhanced the matriarchal position of women not 
only as owners and heiresses of the arable land, but also through their traditional 
association with magic or religion.”* There is every reason to believe that the 
earliest magicians were women and that it was their duty to take an important 
part in the performance of the rites designed to promote the success of agricul- 
ture. In early agricultural societies, kingship and priesthood were not dilferent 
institutions, since the function of the ruler was primarily to influence the course 
of nature with spells and rites so that the land might yield a good harvest. Here 
the concept of ruling originated from the magical functions which archaic queens 
or priestesses were expected to discharge on behalf of the community. In 
societies, where father- right elements were not agressively imposed upon, we have 

1 VV.296-97. 309. 

2 See my paper ‘ On the K§atriya Authorship of Brahraavidya ’ in The Modern Review, 
Feb. 1S61. 

3 R. S. Sharma in Das Kapital Centemiy Voimne, New Delhi, 1968, p. 61. 

4 V. Gordon Childe; What Happened in History, London 1957, p. 125; New Light on 

the Most Ancient East.lj&nAmt 176. . 

5 Bilffault, JA# il/<«A«w,Vol.n,p. 25L 
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the superiority of .the priestess over the priest, or the queen ' over tie tingy 'iased, 
on a corresponding superiority of the goddess or divine ' ancestress over the god 
or the divine ancestor. Accordingly not only the royal office was fulled by a 
woman, but the queen’ was in every stage of development of that office CGnsider- 
ably more than merely the wife of the king. 

The Queen's Sexual Cycle ' 

The combination of the priestly with kingly office in the " divine kingships 
widely reported from many parts of the world, led Frazer to suggest that the 
institution of divine kingship was derived from the belief that the well-being of 
the social and natural orders depended upon the vitality of the priest-king, who 
must therefore be slain when his powers began to fail him and be replaced by a 
vigoorous successor. The priest’s or king’s tenure of office was limited in early 
times to a prescribed period at the end of which he was put to death. In a series 
of ritual acts he had to make intercourse with the priestess or goddess-queen, 
mark out the soil for distribution among the clans, turn the first sod with his 
sacred hoe, cut the first ear of corn with his sacred sickle and, finally, at harvest 
he was put to death, to be replaced at the new year by a successor of unimpared 
vitality.^ 

The killing of the king or the priest was thus originally nothing but an 
incident in the women’s ritual cycle. Thomson writes : It was necessary for 

the queens to conceive in order that the earth might bear fruit. Their sexual 
life was a cycle of mimetic magic. Accordingly, the procreation was imagined 
as a god in the first instance, no doubt, the god of the moon, which in primitive 
thought is the cause of pregnancy in woman and fertility in the soil and after 
serving their purpose the men in whom this god was embodied were put to death. 
They had to die in order that the crops might live. This ritual, which inspired 
the myths of Ishtar and Tammuj, Isis and Osiris, Venus and Adonis, is the pre- 
cursor of the Greek sacred marriage, in which it was adopted to the conditions 
of monogamy. 

The Dying God 

Now, we are in a position to answer why the queen was especially selected 
for sexual union with the priest and why the latter was killed after the perform- 
ance of such a ritual. 

Of course, it will be foolish to expect that, in the historical period when 
the class division became fully established and a feudal system developed out of 
it, kings or priests would dedicate their physical bodies in this way. Beasts were 
supplied as substitutes for men in such rituals, as we find even now-a-days arti- 

1 See Frazer’s Dying God ( G. B., Ill ) ; cf i S. H. Hooke, Myth and Ritual, Oxford 1933, 

2 Studies in Ancient Greek Society, Vol. I, pp. 158-59. 
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cles like the pumpkin becoming subsitutes for beasts in non-violent religions. 
However, in the matriarchal zones of India, as is reasonable to expect on the 
basis of what we have stated above, we come across the existence of certain 
customs reflecting the rituals of the ‘ dying god Duart Barbosa who travelled 
in the Malabar region in the sixteenth century stated that in some places of that 
region the king could hold his office only for twelve years and then he was put 
to death. ^ The kings of Calicut were also god-kings who had to commit 
ceremonial suicide after twelve years of kingship. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century this custom was slightly changed. Twelve years over, there 
was a big ceremony at the end of which the king was killed. He was kept sur- 
rounded by his bodyguards. He who could break the barricade of the body- 
guards and kill the king was assigned to a fresh liege of kingship for twelve years.^ 
Gopal Panikkar informs us that not only the king but the high officials as well 
had to undergo the same sort of ceremonial slaughter. This held good also in 
the case of the village headmen. For five years they had absolute power, but 
after that they were put to death. ^ 

But such examples are very few in the historical period, and so we should 
return once again to the mythical traditions. D. D. Kosambi after a penetrating 
analysis of the Urva§I-Pururavas myths came to the conclusion that Pururavas 
was killed at a sacrifice after having begotten a son and successor upon UrvasI; 
he pleaded in vain against her determination. * Kosambi’s interpretation of RV, 
X.95 clearly substantiates the dying-god theme. Urva§i is addressed by Pururavas 
as ghore, which means the grim or dreaded one, hardly a lover’s term. Urvasi 
apparently tells her lover to get back to his home, pmar astam parehi. The term 
pmar astam ehi is really Connected with death, as we find it in the funerary 
hymn (X.14.18 ) where the dead man is sent back to the ancestors and Yaina with 
these words. Pururavas himself says that he is to die, in X.95. 14 where going 
to a far distance, lying down in the lap of Niffti and so on are familiar 
idiomatic circumlocutions for death. UrvaSi seems to console him in the next 
verse by assuring him that he is not to die. The assurance ‘ thou dost not die ’ 
is given in almost identical terms to the horse going to be sacrificed in RV, 
1. 162.21 : na vai u etan mriyase. Pururavas is, however, assured that he is not to 
die a common profane death, not to be eaten by wolves like any untended corpse; 
he is to be sacrificed to or by the gods; that is his destiny; so he is called 
mrt}ubandhuh (X. 95.18), not an ordinary mortal, but one literary bound to 
death at the sacrifice. This explains why Urvasi has the heart of hyena (X,95.15), 

J Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar,Tt.li.TS..Stm\ty,ljon&Qn\Z66. 
pp. 172ff. 

2 Pinkertons: and Travetf, Vol. VII, p. 374. 

3 Malabar and Its Folk, Madras 1909, pp. nOff. 

4 Myth and Reality, Bombay 1962, pp.,42fl. 
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why Piirura?as' iSon ^ can ■ never know his father, b.ut must ' console '.himself : with' 
'thinking of his mother’s sacred office '( X.95.12-i3 ). . In the'ConcliiciiBg verse of 
the: dialogue Urvasi says: ‘ Thus speak these gods to thee, son of Hi: ioasmuch 
as thou art' now doomed to death, thy offspring will offer sacrifice to' the; gods, 
■but. thou thyself rejoice ill. heaven.’^ 

Clearly Poruravas was' killed at a sacrifice, also according to the tradition 
preserved in the Brahmana literature. The Satapatka Bmhmana account^ which 
is a commentary on the R^gvedic hymn, though not explaining the most obscure, 
feature of the latter, states that 'Pururavas became a after making, 

himself the upper and lower aratjBs of Asvattha wood from which fire results.. 
Elsewhere in The same the working of two portions of fire-drill or . fire- 

plouglTis conceived in terms of human procreation symbolised by ' Urva^l and 
Pururavas. The association of the working of fire-drill with sexual: intercourse 
h met mlhm the Brhaddr any aka Upanl§ad^ and in other places. Moreover, 
the Satapatha Brdhmam states that Pururavas bec:ame a ganeiterva after trans- 
forming himself into the arani-s. He could become that only after his physical 
death. Though the gandharvas possess a separate heaven of their own, a human 
being can attain it only as a spirit. This is also supported by the evidence 
furnished in the Brbaddranyaka Upanisad.^ 

In the pages of the Brahmana literature we come across passages which 
indicate that Prajapati was killed at a sacrifice after a ceremonial sexual union. 
The name Prajapati is significant because it means ^ lord of men or subjects 
The legend which we find in the Brahmana literature is already sophisticated. 
In the Satapatha Brahmana, ^ the legend is stated thus : ‘‘ Prajapati conceived a 
passion for his own daughter — either the Sky or the Dawn. ^ May I pair with her,’ 
thus ( thinking ) he united with her. This assuredly was a sin in the eyes of the 
gods. He who acts thus towards his own daughter, our sister, ( commits a sin),’ 
they thought. The gods then said to this god who rules over the beasts ( Rudra ) : 
'This one surely commits a sin who, acts thus towards his own daughter, our 
sister* Pierce Him Rudra, taking him, pierced him. Half of the seed fell to 
the ground. And thus it came to pass. Accordingly it has been said by the R.si 
with reference to that (incident): ‘When the father embraced his daughter, 
uniting with hers he dropped his seed on the earth This ( became) the chant 
( liktba ) called Agnimaruta ; in ( connexion with ) this it is set forth how the 
gods caused the seed to spring. When the anger of the gods subsided, they 

1 Ibid., p. 56. 

2 Xl.S.lflf. 

3 m.4.1.22. 

4 Vl.4.22. 

5 m.4 ; IIL7. ' :: 

6 i.7.4.l-8 : cf.n.l.2.9(Madh); U.7.2,1-8 ; I.1.2.5-5 (kah.). 
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cured Prajapati and cut out that dart of this ( Rudra); for Prajapati doubtless 
is this sacrifice. According to the version of the legend given in the Aitureya 
Brahmaija,^ PrajSpati transformed himself into a roe-buck ( r§ya) and approach- 
ed his own daughter who assumed the shape of a doe (rohit). Out of their 
most fearful forms the gods then fashioned a divine being called BhQtavat {i.e. 
Rudra ) in order to punish Prajapati for his incestuous deed. The latter was 
accordingly pierced by Bhutavat’s arrow and bounded up to the sky, where he 
became the constellation called Mrga, while his daughter became the star Robini. 
The legened is found also in the PflMcaw/Jiifl RraAmcna. ^ 

From the two versions of the same legend, we find that the woman with 
whom Prajapati had sexual union was his own daughter. Then he was simply 
killed and just as Pururavas became a gandharva only after his physical death so 
also Prajapati became the star mrgtf. The w'hole thing is regarded as an affair 
of incest of the father with his daughter and the killing of Prajapati was inter- 
preted as an act of punishment. Up to this the traditional interpretation may be 
regarded as consistent, and there is no doubt that this interpretation gave rise to 
the Puranic legend of Brahma and iSatarupa. But the subsequent stages of the 
legend show that this traditional interpretation is over-simplified. It is stated 
that, disgusted at the vile act of Prajapati, Rudra discharged an arrow at him, 
whereupon Prajapati was pierced and his semen (retas) fell upon the ground. 
Why is there reference to the semen of Prajapati ? .Then it is stated that the 
semen was seen by Bhaga and at once he became blind. Why was it seen by him 
and why did he become blind ? Again it is stated that the semen was tasted by 
Pu§an as a result of which he lost hfs teeth. Why did such things happen ? Had 
it been a simple case of incest the matter could be ended with the punishment of 
Prajapati. Why then Bhaga and Pusan had to suffer ? According to the Aitareya 
version of the story, the daughter, before her union with Prajapati, assumed the 
shape of a rohita {rohitarn bhutam). The word rohii a has been translated as 
doe, but according to Sayana it means menstmous ; rohitarn lohitah bhiitd prdptd 
rtumati jdtetyai thah. This reminds us of the menstrual rites, associated with | 
vegetation and fertility, current in different parts of the world. So it appears | 
that the legend with which we are dealing refers to a very old ritual, the signi- 
ficance of which could not be understood even in the age of the Brahmana 
literature. 

The same legend is found in the jjigvecia 5 Jq which Rudra is described as 

playing the part of Prajapati. There it is stated that Rudra had sexual union 

j 

1 Sacred Books of the East^ Vol XII, pp. 208-10. 

2 111.33-34 I 

4 See my Indian Puberty Rites ^ Calcutta 1968, pp, 

5 X.61.5-7, I 
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with his daughter Usi, but this was not regarded as incestuous. ** Tlie semen, 
capable of producing heroic children, increased and was about to overflow. He, 
then, for the welfare of beings, discharged that. He infused that semen into the 
body of his own beautiful daughter. When the father conceived such passion 
for his own youthful daughter, he united with her and she extracted much semen 
from the copulation. That semen was infused into a lofty frame, the container 
of good deeds. When the father made sexual intercourse with his own daughter, 
he did that with the earth and infused semen therein. The intelligent gods made 
the Brahman out of it and created Vastospati, the protector of rites. "V So we 
find that the attitude of the Rgveda towards the father’s union with Ills daughter 
is basically different from that of the Brahmana literature. 

The story of Prajapati’s union with his own daughter has come down to 
us in an extremely mutilated form and in the Brahmana literature it has been 
much fabricated with theological speculations and sacrifical technicalities. 
However, in spite of everything, the fact remains that Prajapati was killed after a 
ritual intercourse with a woman, supposed to be his own daughter. In the same 
way, Pururavas was also sacrificed after his union with Urvasi. Reference may 
be made in this connexion to the Puranic episode of king Vepa who was slain on 
account of his wickedness according to the traditional interpretations. ^ But 
the most interesting feature of the Veria episode is that when his body was given 
to the sacrifice, he was reborn in a new form. The rise of Prthu from the body 
of Vena obviously implies that the god- king was put to death to be replaced by a 
successor of unimpared vitality. Interestingly enough. Vena is described as a 
god in the Rgveda'^ who was sacrificed and thus became a after his 

ritual intercourse with a celestial nymph. 

Epilogue : Birth of Literature 

Referring to the Purusamedha sacrifice, ^ Eggeling remarks : '' In fact it 
is nothing more than what Sarikhayana appears to claim for it, viz,, an adapta- 
tion, and that a comparative modern adaptation of the existing Asvamedha 
ritual. Though the form in which it is reproduced in the Brahmana and the 
Sutra literature does not appear to be so archaic, yet there are grounds to believe 
that the Asvamedha was originally the Purusamedha in which a man was sacri- 
ficed instead of the horse after his ceremonial intercourse with the queen. The 
very fact that the whole ritual of Asvamedha was included in the Purusamedha^ 
proves that both were identical in the beginning but later branched off in two 


1 Cf. MM., ganti, LIX. 

2 XJ23.4-7. 

3 Sat. Br. XnL6J-2 ; San. S. S., XVLlOJ-21 ; VaitMa SUtras, XXXVIL 10-26. 

4 Sacred Books of the East, 

5 Sm. S. 
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directions, the former being taken by the royal class. Purusamedha could be 
performed by any wealthy individual. The list of different classes of human 
victims to be offered in the Purusamedha sacrifices, as we find in the Brahmana 
literature, proves that such victims could be bought or managed from the 
conquered and exploited peoples. 

A fevi other points should be explained here in connexion with the 
As vamedha sacrifice. In the earlier stages of the Asvamedha sacrifice, a 
Brahmaoa and a Ksatriya lute-placer used to sing stanzas composed by themsel- 
ves in honour of the king andthe Hotr used to relate a ‘ revolving legend ’ in 
a ten days’ cycle all the year round . Winternitz points out that germs of later 
literature can be traced to these recitals. ‘ But why such things formed part of 
the ritual ? An oversimplified answer may be given at once. These were recited 
or sung at the honour of the king for his performance of such a big affair as the 
Asvamedha. But things are not really what they seem. 

I have a book in Bengali entitled VUvasahityer Adiparva ( Early History of 
World Literature ). The most interesting fact that had come to my notice while 
I was writing the book was that all the ancient great literary works were tragedies 
and that they were all composed in verses with the purpose of singing or reciting 
before an audience. The relation was not between individual writer and reader, 
but a collective relation in which the speaker and the audience used to feel the 
same emotion. The same tradition is not completely lost even today, at least in 
places where literature has not become entirely sohpisticated, individualised and 
urbanised. Poetry, music and dance were originally undifferentiated, and at that 
time it was not an art of leisure; it was a guide to action ‘ designed to effect 
some change in the external world to impose illusion on reality. ’ ^ “ The 
melodies of the Sdmaveda were looked upon as possessing magic power even as 
late as in the Brahmanical times. There is a ritual book belonging to the 
Sdmaveda called Sdmavidimm JBrdhmam the second part of which is a regular 
handbook of magic, in which the employment of various Sdmans for various 
purposes is taught, ” ^ Singing is still a technique of work, as we find in reaping 
the harvest, in sailing the boats, in patting the roofs, in sinking the tubowelis, 
in carrying the logs. Dance was the first to secede from the undifferentiated 
trio, and the next to do the same was melody. 

The earliest form of literature was thus quite different in purpose. It was 
a guide to action. The Asvamedha, as we have seen, was a composite ritual 
connected with the increase of production. The undifferentiated poetry, music 
and dance was thus an essential feature of the original ritual, though in sub- 


1 ’ History of Indian Literature, VoL I, p. 272. 

2 See Thomson: Studies in Ancient Greek Society, Vol. I, pp. 439*40. 

3 Winternitz, Og. C» A, Vol, I, p>, 167. 
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sequent ages its purpose was' changed. Besides the stanzas of the lute-players or 
the legends of the Hotr, there were other literary items connected with the 
A'svamedba. Reference should be made in this connexion to the , dialogues 
'between the priests and the queens,' These were the earliest form of drama, the 
dialogues being designed to imitate certain original performances. Already in 
the Rgveda we have references to the dialogue-hymns which were clearly meant 
to be acted. : Mention should be made in this connexion of RF, 1. 165 ( Agastya, 
Indra, and the Maruts), L 179 ( sexual dialogue of Agastya and Loptoudri); 
IIL33 ( Visvamitra and the rivers), 1V.18 ( Indra,- Aditi and' Vamadeva ), X. 10 
( Yama and Yarn! ), X. 14 ( funeral rite ), X.95 ( Urvasi and Pururavas X. 108 
( Sarama and the Papis) and X. 135 ( Yama and Kumara, the nucleus of the 
later legend of Yama and Naciketas). Most of the Rgvedic hymns are meant 
to be chanted by one or more priests, but these dialogue hymns are of more 
importance since they are meant to be performed or mimed before a group of 
persons assembled for a certain purpose. The dialogue of the priest and the 
queen, as is found in the Vcljasaneyi Samhltd in connexion with the Asvamedha, 
is likewise meant to be part of a ritual act performed by two characters represent- 
ing the principles and is thus a substitution for an earlier, actual sacrifice of the 
male. 
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agent of which is a pe,rso!i named Devadatta and the object of ' which is rice gruel 
( odana ). For the purpose of deriving Sanskrit sentences by Panioi^s rules, stMli 
is qualified as an adhikarana, devadatta as kartr and odana as karman. The 
perrinent rules are: L4.45 : ddhdrd'dhikaranar^t 'A locus (is termed, that is, 
assigned to the syntactic category ) adhikarana 1.4.54 : svatantrah karfd " TIiq 
independent ( kdraka, relative, to. others, is termed) kartr;' 1.4.49: kartur 
ipsitatamaffi karma ‘ That which the kartr most seeks to reach ( through' his action 
is ; termed,) karmmi, ’ One of the possible sentences expressing the relations 
between each of the kdrakas and the action of cooking is: Devadattah sthdlydm 
odanam pacati ‘D. is cooking gruel in a pot.' In this sentence, the ending n* 
( tip^ replacement of the L-member /a/, with application of person agreement rules 
and number rules ) expresses karii\ am (the fiirst member of the second [ dvitiyd ] 
triplet of nominal endings ) expresses karman, and dm (replacement of /, the 
first member of the seventh [saptaml] Xnp\tt of nominal endings) expresses 
adhikara^. The rules for introducing these affixes are: 3.4.69: karma tjt ea 

(kartari 61 ) bhdve cdkarmakebhyah -h-mQmb^vs (to be replaced by tip etc. 
occur ) when the following are to be expressed : karman also ( as well as kartr 
and, after intransitives, the base meaning of the root 2.3.2 : karmafii dvitiyd 
‘ The second triplet occurs when a karman is to be expressed ; ’ 2.3.36: saptamy 
adhikarape ca ‘The seventh when an adhikaram*>* ’ These endings are markers 
of syntactic categories (/car/r, karman, adhikaram) to which devadatta, odana, 
and j/M/f belong for the purpose of deriving this sentence, 

Now, a sthdll, though normally a locus {ddhdra ) of cooking, may also be 
viewed as the agent of this action, so that a sentence pacati ‘The pot is 
cooking’ is derived. ^ This example illustrates the fact that expressions such as 


2a It is rot out of place to note here that endings such as ti and am are introduced to 
denote a kdraka without lexical specification. For example, in the sentence gramatn gacchati 
caitrah. ‘ Caitra is going to the village the verb ending ti denotes an unspecified agent, the 
noun ending am an unspecified object. The particular items caitra and grama specify that the 
agent and object in question are the man named Caitra and grama specify that the agent and 
object in question are the man named Caitra and a village. Thus, a paraphrase of this sentence, 
bringing out what a Papiniya considers to be the verbal cognition ( iabdabodha ) conveyed is 
( Paramaiaghumanjiisd [ Chowkhamba ed,] p. 76, cf. Laghumafiju^d p. 831 ): ekatvavacchinna* 
caitrabhwna-kartrko vartamdnakdliko grdmdbhinna-karma-ni^fho yas samyogab tad-anukillo 
vydpdrah; the action ( vydpdro ) is qualified as having an agent (-kartrka) identical with the 
man named Caitra ( caitrdbhinna ), taking place at present ( vartamdnakdUka ), and leading to a 
conjunction ( samyoga, the result iphala ] of the activity ) located in an object ( karmani^fha ) 
which is identical with a village {grdmdbhima ). This reflects the view that a kdraka is a thing. 
There is another view, ihditSi, kdraka is 2 iCWp?icity {&akti, sdmarthy a) of things relative to 
actions; this need out detain here. 

3 ad 1.4.23 (1324.14-25) : siddhah karariddhikaraxiay oh kartrbhdvabjkutablpratik^ 
drakam kriydbhaddt pacddmdmk ^sambhuvanakriydm dharanakriydm ca kurvatf sthdii pacatity 
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stMlydm pacati^ stMU pacati are dependent on the speaker’s intention: of expre«' 
ssion ( vivaksd); that anything is said to'fanction as .om' sddhana .ov another is 
dependent on this 4 

§LL In this connection it is important to note, that Panini’s rales defining 
MmtevV occur in the section headed by rule 1,4.1 ' d kaddrdd. ekd samjmy. in 

which section is valid the rule , 1.4.2 : vipraii^edhe parani kdryam. 1.4.1 states that' 
in the section. and ending at '2.2.38 {kaddrdh karmadhdraye ) 

only, one' :o'airie ,( smnjnd) .applies at a time. In case of conflicting assi,gonieiits of 
terffis, by L4,2 that name applies wbich'is provided by a' subsequent rule.- For 
exainp'le, by 1.4, 10 '( hrasvam laghu ) a short vowel ( hrasva ) is assigned' the name 
laghu^ light while 1.4-11 ( samyoge gum ) assigns the name guru ^ heavy ’ to a 
short vowel followed by a consonant cluster ( samyoga). By 1,4.1 and 2 a short 
vowel followed by a cluster of consonants is assigned uniquely to the guru class; 
cf. vt. 28 ad 1.4.1. ^ 

With respect to /cdm/cnr also this situation obtains. For example, if one 
wishes to say in Sanskrit ‘ He pierces ( wounds ) with a bow, ’ the expression 
must bt dhamsd vidhyatU with the instrumental singular {trilyd, ekavacana) 
ending used after dhanus. The introduction of post-nominal affixes expressing 
karman etc. by 2.3.2 ( see §1 ) is governed by 2.3.1 : ambhihite, which states that 
the affixes are introduced if karman are not already otherwise expressed ( cf. 
Cardona, i967b : 207-208). Dhanus iuncXiom karana of vyadh, karam 
defined by K4.42 : sdclhakatamam kara^am means par excellence ( of 

accomplishing an action is termed ) 2.3.1 will thus allow the introduc- 

tion of the third ( triplet of endings to express karana by 2.3.18: kartrkara- 
nayos trtiyd, which says that this triplet is introduced after a nominal to express 
karir and karana. 2.3.18 will not serve to introduce this triplet to express kartr, 
already expressed by H ( 3.4,69, see §1 ). However, for the bow ( dhanus ) to be 


Ncyate . . e?o"dhikaraf,mya pdkah. This Bh. discussion indirectly reflects the view that knyd is 
samuharupu ; see Jtn. 2 above. Though the JS/i /discussion is brought up in connection with the 
view that the term kdraka is an analyzable item meaning ' doer this does not affect the present 
discussion, so that I omit the details. 

4 Cf. KP 3.7.3ab : sddhanavyavahdra§ ca buddhyavmthambandhanab;cf. also FP 3.7.90, 
9i, J04 and the long discussion by Hel. ad VP 3.7-1-3, summarizing equally long and detailed 
discussions in the M, 

5 Such classifications by assignment of technical names are of course intended to discri- 
minate domains of subsequent operations. , In the present case, 7.4.93, whereby the operation 
of 7,4.97 is extended to reduplicated aorist forms in which the root vowel is laghu, does not 
apply in forms such as atatak$at { tak^ * fashion * ) contrast apipacat. Details concerning 
7.4.93 and 79 and related rules are treated in ftn. 53 of my Studies in Indian Grammarians, I : 
The method of description reflected in the Mvasutras, Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society ^9 A { 1969), p. 19. 
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vieweci as an mstriiment of piercing it must also be viewed as a point of departure 
for ail: aiTow, This nieans it is' also qualified as apMma, hy I i 

:dhrmam apdye' pdddnm as the firm point when movement away from (it) takes 
place. ^ ; 'But' the assignment of , the denotatum .of dhanus to the syntactic' class- 
.npadma will allow rule 2.3.28 :■ apdddne pancamt to apply, wliereby the fiftli- 
{pancami.) triplet, that is the ablative, is introduced to express apdddna. By 1.4.1, 
2 only one samjnd applies at once; that is, a thing is categorized as, functioning as 
only kdraka at a time. • The samjnd which applies dhanus is karana, provided by 
: L4.42csubsequent to 1.4.24, so that the correct form is obtained ; see vt. 30 ad 
lAAd 

This situation lends a motivation to the fact that the order in which the 
kdrakas are defined differs substantially from the order in which the nominal 
triplets are treated ( cf. Cardona, 1967b : 215 ). 

§ 2 One of the kdrakas defined in the section headed by L4.1 is, as noted 
( see § 1 ), /cm' /f defined in 1.4.54. The following rule is 1.4.55: tatprayojako 
hetiis ca. The Paniniyas are in general agreement on the interpretation of this 
sutra. I summarize this interpretation here in order to relate it to the preceding 
discussion and to begin the actual discussion of hetii ‘ causal agent 

It is clear that hetu is a name ( samjnd ). In this respect, hetu has the same 
status as kartv and other kdraka names. The term prayojaka denotes an agent ^ 
of the activity denoted by praytij. The meaning of the latter is: ' having an inferior 
or superior do something ’ ( respectively, presam, adhyesana ), ‘ providing the 
necessary for something to be done’ (samarthdearana); the single meaning 
common to these is 'setting into activity, prompting ’ ( pravartand. Prayojaka 
is then properly rendered ' causer instigator Now arises the question what 

6 FP 3.7.145 : dhanmd vidhyatity atra vindpdyavivaksaydjkaranatvant yato ndsti tasmdt 
tadiibhayafp saha. Cf. Pr. on vt. 30 ad 1.4,1. (11. 315). 

7 I. have omitted some subtleties discussed by Hel, ad. VP 3.7.145. 

8 Suffix ijviil ( ^ akahyl.XA ) by 3.1.135 ( nmltrcau). Like all other affixes ( 3.1.1 : 
pratyayafi ) introduced after {parasca, 3,1.2 ) roots ( dhdtoli^ 3.1.91 ), excluding verb endings 
// etc., /zw/ is termed krt by 3.1.93 tkrd atin), jfiTrf affixes express Aar/r by 3.4.67 (kartari 

' krt). 

9 Cf. Bh. ad 3.3.161 (IL165. lO-Il), where the distinction between vidhi * injunction’ 

and adhista * requesting ’ is made ; vidhi is glossed by presam, while adhista is described as a 
respectful {satkdrapiirvikd) casing to 2izi {vydpdrand). In connection with the sentence 
bhiksd vdsayanii (see (28) bslow ), Pataajali says, Bh, ad 3.1.26 ( II.33.6-7 ): mva&yant sa eva 
prayojayati ya dhosyatdm iti timjlm apy dstno ya$ tatsamarthdny dcarati so * pi vdsam prayojayati 
‘ One who says, Let dwell is not necessarily the only one who prompts dwelling; one who 
does not ( lit. “ who sits silently ) and (yet ) provides the necessary for the action to take place 
also prompts dwelling.’ Cf. iV, PM ad 3.1.26 (11.388), Pr. ad 3.1.26 (111.89*90 ). PM 
( 11.388 ) glosses KdL^s tadiyo vydpdrafi ( see 2.1 below ) as pravartana and then says : tasyds 
tvavmtarabhedam aha presam* ' ‘ It ( ) states its (pramrtams ) subdivisions : pre^afia, . , , ’ 
0J4 . ' ' , 
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tadm taipm^ Since, as in other definitions of 1.4.55 uses 

the semantiG correlate of syntactic category being defined as definiens, it is 
simplest to say that, as part of the definiens of hetu, the referend of fadh svatantra 
of 1.454^ Thus ad 1.4.55 { I. 339.12-13 ) : svatantraprayojako hetusan^^^^ 
bhavmi ^ The instigator of the independent one has the name hetu; ’ similarly, 
Bh. ad 3.1.26 (II. :35.19-20); Hel. ad VP 3.7.123 ( 324.13 ),; ad ' F/^ '3.7.125 
(328.1 ): Fr. ad l.454(II. 436), PAf ad 1.4.55 (1. 584-5 ), Ud. ad 1.451 (II. 413 ), 
1.4.54 ( It, 437 ). The Kds. ad 1.455 begins by giving a rather looser formula- 
tioB : tad ity anantarah hand pardmfsyate ' The immediate( ly preceding ) kartr 

is referred to by tad. * Later, it states : svatantrasya prayojakaly 

Finally, the need for in 1.455 is evident from what has been said in §LL 
Since 1.4.1 and 2 allow only one name to apply at once, ca ^ and ’ must be 
included in 1.4,55 in order to have both terms, kartf and hetu apply at once. 
That is, a thing which functions as a hetu simultaneously functions as a kartr 

VP 3.7.125 neatly summarizes the accepted view of the Papinlyas: 

presamdhye§am kurvams tatsamarthdni cdcaran / 
kartaiva vlhitdm sdstre hetusamjndrn prapadyate // 

agent {kartaiva), giving a command, making a request, or providing the 
necessary ( lit. " the capable ’) for something to be done, gets the name Aetw 
provided in the grammar. ’ 

Rule L4.55, then, states that the instigator of the independent kdraka is 
called both kartr and hetu, Hetu h thus the causa! agent. 

§2J. In terms of 1.4.54 and 55, then, there are two types of karir : one is 
simply kartr ‘agent’, the other is also hetu ‘causal agent’. To the logical 
prayojaka correspond both the syntactic kartr and hetu, to the logical prayojya 

corresponds only ter/r. ^2 


20 This may simply represent the use of the term kartr also for the logical correlate of 

the grammatical category; cf. Papinrs rule 1.4.49 (above, §i) and FP 3.7 A 28 : heti4 

kartuh prayojakah* 

11 Allowing something to have two names at once, that is, to belong simultaneously to 
two classes, is known as samjFiasamaveMv of, BCa^. ad 1.4,55 with N, PM; Hel, ad VP 3.7.125 
( 326. 16-20 ). We should note that sub-classification through saf^ijmsamavesa is the norm in 
the grammar; thus affixes termed krtya are also termed krt, and both are members of the affix 
(pratyaya ) class (cf.ftn, S); see Bh. ad 1.4.1 ( 1.296.6-7 ). On the other hand, the norm for 
operations is that a specific operation cancels a general one; see Cardona, i967a: 35-37. When 
these norms have to be violated, sections such as 1.4.1 ff. and the section headed by 3,1.94 (in 
which certain specific operations do not cancel the general ones, see §1.2 of Cardona, ‘ Faninl *s 
Definition, Description, and Use of SmrUa% in the F.BJ Kuiper Festschrift Pratlddnam, 1968, 
pp. 448-6 ) are set up. 

12 For the term prayojya see Bht ad 34t26 ( 11,32.3-4 ), 
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The need for both the categories A: and hetu in the grammar becomes 
evident once we consider sentences cootaining causative verb forms and their 
derivation with the aid of rule 3.L26 : hetumati ca ( ijtic 25 ). This rule provides 
for the affixation of ijtic (accented i conditioning vrddhi replacement) to a root 
when hetumat is to be expressed. Patanjali immediately tells us what hetumat 

* possessed of a hetu' is ; Bh. ad 3.1.26 ( IL32.27) : hetuh kartdsya hetumdn 

* That is possessed of a hetu whose agent is hetu, That is, hetumat denotes the 
action ivydpdra) performed by the causal digmi {hetu). This activity is, as 
noted {stQ ^2), pre/aija etc. Kds. ad 3.1.26 : hetuh svatantrasya kartuh prayo-- 
jakahl tadiyo vydpdrah pre^apddilaksa^o hetumdn! tasminn abhidheye dhdtor 
nicpratyayo bhavati ^ Hetu is the instigator of the independent agent ; its aetion, 
defined as pre^am etc., \s hetumati when it [hetumat) is to be expressed the 
suffix p>ic occurs after a root. ’ 

In a causal verb form, then, two actions are expressed : the base activity, 
denoted by the verb root, and causation, denoted by the affix nic. The base 
meaning of the root is thus said to have added to it the meaning of causation. 
As there are two activities, so there are two agents : the kartr, agent of the base 
verb activity, and i\it hetu ^ agent of causation. Now, Patanjali (ad 3.1.26 
[ IL31.23 ] ) speaks of a pradhdnakartr ‘principal agent' and an apradhdna ‘sub- 
sidiary meaning the prayojaka mdprayojya respectively ( cf. Ud. 111.83 ). Since 
an agent requires an activity, this necessarily implies a hierarchy of activities: 
causation is the principal activity, the meaning of the base root subsidiary 
{gufjakriyd, see ftn. 14); cf. Kaiyata’s comment on Patanjali’s prarfM/ifl/rar/a, Pn 
111, 83 : prakrtyarthopasarjanatvdi:i tyyarthasya prddhdnydt tasya kartdpi pradbdnam 
‘ Since the base meaning is subsidiary and the meaning of m principal, the agent 
of the latter is also principal.' There is thus a hierarchy between non-causative 
and causative sentences. For example, 

( 1 ) pacaty odanam yajnadattah * Yajnadatta is cooking rice gruel. ’ 

( 2 ) pdcayaty odanaip devadatto yajhadattena ‘ Devadatta has Yajnadatta 
cook rice gruel. ' In ( 1 ) Yajnadatta functions as the kartr of pac^ the object of 
which ( karman ) is odana; in ( 2 ) Devadatta is the agent of causation, expressed 
by Yajnadatta the agent of pac. In ( 1 ) the verb ending ti expresses kartr^ 


13 cf- Patanjali’s discussion ad 3. 1.26 ( 11.31.24-32.1 ) of the view that the root by itself 
denotes also causation, a view probably prompted by uses such as pancabhir halaih knati * He 
has plowing done with five plows ’ ( cf. £h, 11.33,21-27 ). Under this view the affix riic would 
be a cosignifier {dyotaka) of causation. In a form such as gamitafi ‘caused to go * the 
meaning ' going ’ ( gatyartka ) expressed by the root and in this case including causation is not 
added to, not different {avyatinkta). But if, as is held in the finally established view 
( siddhdnta ), the root does not by itself express causation, its meaning is said to be added to 
( vyatirikta ) when causation is expressed. 
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the acciisative eliding am e karman. In { 2 ), it expresses kartr relative 

to the principal activity, while, the instr^ (,by 2,3.18, see § 1.1 ) expresses 

/car/f relative, to; the now subsidiary activity denoted by pacr Ct. Bh» ,IL 3L'23»'24: 
praahcinakariari Iddayo , bhavantifi pradhdnakartd tendbhidhiyate yas calrd- 
prcidhdnam siddhd tQtra kartaniyeva trtfyd. , 

■ §2«2. A cpestioii conies up at this, point, ' As has been said, in (2) 
causal agent (tor/)- Now, the object which this agent wishes 
to encompass through causation is the agent of the base activity pr/c, ' In terms 
of rule 1.4.49' (see §1 ), then, for (2) yajnadatta would have to be qualifies as 
karmath This categorization would result in the introduction ( by 2.3'.2, see § I) 
of the accusative ending, instead of the instrumental, yielding : 

( 2a) pdeayaty odanam devadatto yajnadattam 
Though the specific senience ( 2a ) is not desired,, such a sentence type is required 
for verbs of certain semantic groups ( e.g. verbs of movement , perception, eating ) 
and intransitives ( c/. /?/!. 25 ). For example, 

(3) gamayatimdnavakam grdmam^ lit hu^ih^Vdii go to the village.’ is 
the causative counterpart of 

(4) gacchati mdnavako grdmam lud goes to the village.’ The J, 

correct derivation for sentences of type (4) is provided by means of the I 

categorization given in \A.51 : gatibuddhipratyavasdndrtha akarmakdndm ? 

aiiikartd sa iiau {karma 49). This rule states that the kartr of verbs of move- 

ment etc. and iatransitives is the karman of such verbs followed by the causative ; 
marker. In turn, this rule is considered a limitation (y/fyr/ma ), whereby the 
kartr of only such verbs is called the karman of the corresponding causative, not 
tht kartr of other verbs; Bh, 11. 32.11-12 : etesdin evdfjyantdndm yah kartd sa 
{taukarmasafnjnobhmatindnyesdmA^ 

§3, It is thus clear that Panini introduced a sub-category of kartr called 
hetum order to account correctly for causative sentences and their relation to- 
Kon-causative sentences. 

There are rules, however, in which Panini uses the term hetu in a value 
diflereot from that which it has by L4.55. By 5.3.26: thd hetau ca chandem 
( totoz 25 ) is derived a form kathd 'why?’, valid for sacred literature, from 
the pronominal kim. The semantic characteristic serving to condition the 
introduction of the affix thd is stated as hetau ' when hetu is to be expressed 

14 cf. VP 3.7.127: giinakriyayani svdtantryat premie karmatdm gatah ! mymmt karmasanh 
Jndydlt snuUmrrmndbhidhyate ’ (Though the agent of the subsidiary action) passes from independ- 
ence in the subsidiary action to being an object la the act of commanding, since a limitation 
is made. on the name karman ( by 1.4.52 ) it ( the agent become object ) is expressed in the guise 
of its own quality ( of agent ). I have omitted any discussion of the relation between rules 
3.1.26 and 3,3.163 as well as of the question how a prayojya can be said lo be svatantra. 
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Here there can "be no qmstion of a pmyoj\ika kartr; he tii in this mh must 
its normal { hmkika) non-technical meaning ‘ cause, reason ’ ( kdrana ), 

Hetu and hetimiat are again used in their laukika values in role 3.3.156: 
ketuhetumator Uh. This provides for the introduction after verb ' roots- of ■ tlie 
sub-class /i>i of L-members ( that is, after proper replacements and augmentations, 
for optative verb forms ) when the root meanings are qualified as expressing 
cause { hetu ) and effect ( hetumat ). For example, 

( 5 ) daksif^ena ced ydydn na mkatam parydbhavet ^ V were to go right 
the cart would not turn over. ’ . 

In ( 5 ) going to the right is the hetu ( Kds, ad 3.3.156 : daksmena ydnam hetuh ) 
and the not turning ovoit hetumat (Kds,: aparydbhavanam hetumat ). Here 
again there can be no question of a prayojaka kartr. Hetu is given in the rule 
as a qualification of the root meaning ; Kds. : hetubhute hetumati car the varta- 
mdndd dhdtoh ' After a root expressing the meaning which is hetu and hetumat. ’ 
But the meaning of a root is not a sddhana^ it h sadhya { see above, §1 ); cf, HeL 
ad VF 3.7,125 ( 327.10-1! ) : hetuhetimator lih ity atrdpi hetor dhdtvartha- 
visesariatvdt sddhanasya ca dhdtvarthdbhdvdl laukika eva hetuh ‘ In. . . .( 3.3.156 ) 
also, hetu is laukika, since hetu qualifies the root meaning and a sddhana is not 
the meaning of a root h 

Similarly, hetu ^ cause ’ is used in 3.2.126 : luk^apahatvoh kriydydhd^ This 
provides for replacing lat { Le., the L-member usually replaced by verb endings 
and introduced when the activity is referred to present ) by the participial affixes 
mir and mnac if the verb after which far is introduced expresses the defining 
characteristic ( lak§ana ) or cause ( hetu ) of another action. For example, 

( 6 ) say and bhimjate yavandh ^ The Yavanas eat reclining. * 

( 7 ) adhlydno vasati ‘ He is staying while studying. ’ That is, he is staying 
in order to study. 

Ill ( 6 ), lying ( si) serves to characterize eating {bhuj ), while in { 7 ) study - 
ing {adhi) is the cause of staying (vas). Now, the same relation between 
studying and staying could be expressed differently, using the nomen actionis 
adliyayana : 

( 8 ) adhyayanena vasati^^ 


15 Here Kds glosses hetu as janaka ‘ which produces In effect, hetu is generally equiva- 
lent to nlmltta * cause ”, of which there are several sub-types; see HeL ad VF 3,7.24 ( 255.1 0-il ). 
£ omit here a discussion of the relation between luksat^a and hetu^ discussed in BE. ad 1 .4.84 
(cf. VF 3.7.24,156 ), as well as the relation between rules 3.3.156 and 3.2.126 {BE. ad 3.3.156). 

16 For the example see HeL ad VF 3.7.24 (250.23 ): tadyathd adhyayanena vasatij 
adhyayanam hetuh vdso heiiimdn. Cf. SK 568 ( where hetu is said to include phala ' result ’ ), 
SKad 2.3.23 (11.231 ). 
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The instriimental affix in (8) is provided for by 2.3.23 i hetau {fftiyd 18), 
which states that the third triplet of nominal endings is introduced after a nomi- 
nal base wdien a is to be denoted.- Rule 2.3.23 also operates in the deriva** 
tion of instrumental forms such as vidyayd in strings such as 

(9) vidyaydyasah There is ) fame through knowledge/ 

It is obvious that ( 9 ) is somehow related in meaning to 

( 10 ) vldyd yasaPi karoti ‘ Knowledge produces fame. ’ 

( 11 ) vidyayd yaiab kriyate ‘ Fame is produced by knowledge. ® 

In ( 10 ) and ( 1 1 ), vidyd is the agent (kartr) of kr, the object ( karmaii ) of 
which is yahs. In terms of ( 9 )-( 11 ), then, vidyd is both hetu and kartr. 
Given the relation which obtains between vidyd and yams through the inter- 
mediary kfy one can derive a compound yasaskart ‘ producing fame ’ as a modifier 
of vidyd : 

( 12 ) yasaskari vidyd ‘ Knowledge ( is ) fame-producing. ’ 

The compound is derived with the help of 3.2.20 : kplo hetu ... (/a 16), 
which provides for the affixation of ta to At in construction with an upapada 
denoting an object {karmani, 3.2.1 ) if the a.gQnt(seeftn, 17 ) of kr is a hetuJ^ 

In a sequence such as ( 1 2 ), then, vidyd is both hetu and kartr. But, while 
this is so, vidyd is not hetu and kartr in the same way that devadatta is for the 
purposes of sentence ( 2 ), Vidyd is qualified as a hetu by virtue of its being 
considered the cause or source of fame, not by virtue of its being a causer of 
another agent’s performing an action. That is, vidyd does not qualify for being 
termed hetu in terms of 1.4.55 ; it is a cause, not a causal agent. 


17 Karmcufi in 3.2.1 is a locative expression. By 3.1.92 { tatropapadam saptamistham) 
what is stated in the locative form in the section headed by 3.1.91 ( see ft n. 8 ) is termed upapada. 
Hence, an item denoting something functioning as karman is termed upapada for the purposes 
of 3.2.20; in the present instance this is yasas. Since yakis is upapada^ 2.2.19 ( upapadam aim) 
applies, whereby an upapada forms a non-alternating (nityani, 2.2.17) compound (samdsah 
2.1.3) with a syntactically bound (samartha) item. The affix introduced by 3.2.20 is ta (a). 

Since this is marked with /, 4.1.15 {tit nip 5) applies, whereby the fcniinuie h forniod with 

the suffix nip ( / ). -karad hard by 6.4.148 {yasyeti ca ). 1 omit the rules providing for guna 

replacement in hr. The affix ta of 3.2.20 is krt by 3.1.93, so that -kur! denotes an agent by 
3.4.67; on these rules see ftn. 8 above, 

18 Cf. N ad 3.2.20 (11.555) : ndpi pratyaydrthatvam (emm).l kartarl krd Hi kartuft 

pratyaydrthatvam tasmdt pratyaydrthavisesatjiatvam esatn yukiam ‘ Nor are (they, heMi etc. 

stated in 3.2.20) meanings of the affix; the meaning of the affix is kartr by. . . .( 3.4,67 ); hence 
what is correct is that they qualify the affixal meaning,’ 

19 Since hetu in 3.2.20 has its non-technical meaning, the very use of the term in the rule 
excludes, in the view of commentators, the application of 3.2.20 in deriving expressions such 
as kumbhakdra ‘ pot maker ’ (for the derivation of which see Cardona, 1967a: ftn. 5 ). In the 
view of some Papiniyas a kdraka such as kartr ox karman is a cause ( nimitta, cf ftn, 15 above ) 
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§3»L Let iisnowxetura to sentence. (9 ) and .rule 2.3.23. It isclear, as I 
noted above, that vWja is not a prayojaka kartr. It is equally clear that rule 
2.3.23, envisions cases such as ( 9 ) and not sentences like (2 ), so that it contains 
an: instance of the, laukika use of the term hetu. For, if in 2.3.23 the technical 
( pdribhdsika ) hetu of 1.4.55 were intended, the very rule would be vacuous. 
Hetu by 1.4. 55 is, by definition, a kartr^ and the use of the third triplet to express 
fcar/f is already provided' by 2.3.18 (see §1.1). By the same token, whatever 
one may wish to say about a possible equivalence in meaning of ( 9 )“( 11 ), in 
terms of paraphrase for example, rule 2.3.23 is vacuous unless ( 9 ) differs from 
( 10) and ( 11 ) in that vidyd does not there function as a kartr.^^ The com 
elusion must be that Panini set up 2.3.23 to account for sentences such as ( 9 ), 
in which he viewed vidyd as not functioning as a kdraka. That is, in (9) the 
kdraka h yams, which functions as the kartr of a verb of existence, 21 while 
vidyd is related not to a verbal but directly to yasas. In this case, specific pro- 
vision has to be made for the use of the instrumental in ( 9 ). For, in the absence 
of such as specific provision rule 2.3.50: §a§thi se§e would apply, whereby the 
genitive is introduced to express a relation ( sambandha ) obtaining between the 
denotata of two nominals without the intermediary of a verbal. The result 
would be 

(13) vidydyd yasah'^'^ 

Rule 2.3.23 thus has the purpose of avoiding (13) to express the meaning 
conveyed by ( 9 ) and providing for ( 9 ). 


of an activity by virtue of being necessary for its accompl ishment ; cf. VP 3.7J28, KdL ad 1.4.23. 
Now they say, since the affix expresses kartr, which is a nimitta, the specific use of hetu in 
3.2.20 limits its application to cases where the agent is the undeviating cause ( Kds, : aikdntikam 
kdranam, glossed by Haradatta as niyatam avyabhiedri) of the activity which produces the result; 
N ad 3.2.20 ( 11.556 ) : siddhe kartiirhi riimittatve punar hetukibda upddiyamdna aikdntikatvarti 
bodhayatilyait kartd yasydii kriydyd ekemtiko hetur iti / 

20 The same would apply for the possibility of vidyd functioning as a karaija ‘ instrument 

21 A nominal sentence such as ( 9 ) is interpreted as having an instance of one of the verbs 
of being, viz. bhavati, asti, varfate, vidyate. Cf. Cardona, 1967a : 39, Lingua 25.219 ftn. 4 ( 1970 ). 

22 For the argument summarized above, see, e.g., N ad 2.3.23 (IL180) ; hetur dvividhah 
^dsiriyo laukikas cal tatra kdstriyah tatprayojako hetid cal laukikah phalasddhanayogyah paddrihahj 
tatra sdstriye hetau kartrkaramyos trtiyety evapi siddhd titiyaj tasmdl laukikasya he tor idam 
grahamtfi I See also PM ad loc., Hel ad VP 3.7.125 (327.1-3). HeL ad VP 3.7.24 (250.23- 
251.1 ), immediately after noting that adhyayana is hetu and vdsa is hetumat {see ftn. 16 above), 
says: tayoh sambandhe kesasasfhydm prdptdydm hetau trtiyd\ similarly, Vd. ad 2.3.13 (11.785). 

23 The established view is summarized in VP 3 J.25ab, 24ab: dravyddivisayo hetuh kdrakant 
niyatakriyam, andmie tu vydpdre nimittam hetur ucyate ‘ A cause has as its domain things etc. 
(qualities, actions, the last as in (8) above); a kdraka necessarily has an action (connected 
with it); when an action is not undertaken, a conditioning cause {nimitta) is called hetu.^ 
These famous half verses are cited by, e.g., PM ad. L'4.23, 2.3.23; §K ad 2.3.23 ( IL231 ), Prau4h. 
ad 2.3.23 ( 901 ). 
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; : A 'similar- case of -a distinction 'to' be made; in terms of syntactic categories 
wliere, in terms of' logical relations,' one might, not see a distiiictioo, is afforded 
':by,the;fo'l!o'wing^^ 

{ 14 ) mrdam ghatam karoti * He makes the clay into a pot. ’ 

( 15 ) mrdd ghatam karoti ‘ He makes a pot with clay, ’ 

III both cases^, the ‘day 'is the source or original cause {iipdddna) ol. i\iQ poX. 
.But for ( 14 ) it .must be .categorized as a karman and .for (15) as a karmph 

§3,X' .In connection with rule 3.2.20 the commentators bring up the 
■po-int that, since. is given therein without the causative marker nkptliQ he iu 
intended is the laukika hetu. In other rules where ferr/ is used in Its, technical 
value by 1,4.55 Panini does in fact provide for operations concerning roots 
followed by tnc. The rules in question are: 

( a) 1 . 3 . 68:26 bhismyor hetubhaye {ner 67, kartari dtmanepadam 12) 

( b ) 6.L56 : bibheter hetubhaye ( nm/ 54, vibhdsd 51, at 45 ) 

( c ) 7.3.40: bhiyo hetubhaye suk ( nau 36 ) 

The semantic condition for all three rules is hetubhaye ‘when fear of the hem is 
expressed \ (a ) states that the verb endings called dtmampada occur after bhl 
‘ fear ’ followed by ni {Le.ypic) when /cczr/r is to be expressed. For (b) and 
( c ) the conditioning right context is iii ( mc)i { b ) provides for the replacement 
of the f of Mf by J, while (c) states that the root has final augment .^.27 
bhl is a member of the third (Juhvddi) present class {bibheiiX not of the tenth 
( curddi) class, nic can only be the affix introduced by 3.1.26 ( see § 2,1 ), Hence 
the kartr to be expressed by atmanepada must be the fe/i/. Further, Mfisan 
intransitive ( u/raraqjtn ) verb, that is, it does not co-occur in sentences with 
nominals whose denotata are classed as its karman For, with verbs of fearing, 
that which is the source of fear ( bhayahetu ) is assigned to the syntactic category 
apdddna by 1.4.25: bhltrdrthdndm bhayahetub {apdddnam 24). Hence, a 


24 For the example see P}\ ad 3.2.1 (111.220 ), HcL ad VP 3.7.47 (267.19-21 ), 

25 E.g. Hel. ad VP 3.7.125 (327.13) : tatra tiijvidhanat knla iti ca nifndiitasya nirdesaf; 
sifniiarly N, PM ad 3.2.20. 

26 The subsequent sutras ( 69-71 ) also come into play but are omitted here. In the 
following, examples are also limited to the root bhi ‘ be afraid \ so thiil rule 6.1.57 Is not con- 
sidered with 6.1.56. 

27 I omit the arguments given by commentators beginning with Patanjali ad 1.1,56 vt. 
24 (1.140.4-6) to show that the augment .v occurs only in the absence of a replacement. 

28 Verbs of movement such as gam ‘ go ’ are transitive ( sakarmaka ) in that they co-occur 
with nominals classed as denoting their karman; e.g. sentence ( 4 ) above. These verbs diller 
from other transitives in that their karman is also expressed by the dative ( 2.3.12 ); e.g. gnmdya 
gacebatL Since gam etc. are transitive and sentences such as (3 ) require correct derivations, 
rule 1.4.52 {see §2.1 above) makes special provision for verbs of movement. 
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noinioal denoting the source of fear occurs, in a sentence containing a non-causa- 
live form of MzVfollowed by ablative affixes (by 2.3,28, see §1,1 ). ■, Thus,: if one 
wishes to express that Devadatta fears a man with matted hair (jatiia)^ one says 

(16) jatlldd bibheti devadattah 

" Since, as noted^ bhi is an intransitive verb, if one forms a causative from 
it to express that the man with matted hair makes Devadatta fear, then devadatta^ 
the kartr 'oi the nomcausative (16) is, by 1.4.52 ( see §2.2 ), classed as the karmm. 
of the causative. We thus get by ( a ) - ( c ) : 

(17 ) jatilo devadattani bhisayate 
(18 ) jatilo devadattaffi bhdyayate 

Sentences ( 16 ) - ( 18 ) call for comments similar to those made about sent* 
ences ( 9 )-( 11 ). In ( 16 ), ( 17 ), and ( 18 ) jatila is always the source of fear. 
But in ( 16) jatila is not an agent, while in ( 17 )-( 18 ) he is both the source of 
fear and the causal agent. 

From what has been noted, it follows that Panini uses hetu in 1.4.25 
differently from the way he uses it in ( a )-( c ). In 1.4.25, bhayahetu is the 
semantic correlate to which corresponds the syntactic category apdddna; hetu is 
thus used here in its laukika value. In (a)-(c), on the contrary, hetu in hetu- 
is an instance of the by 1.4.55. 

§4. We must return once more to 2.3.23 and the sentences it provides 
for. As noted ( §§ 3-3.1 ), vidya in ( 9 ) does not function as a prayojaka kartr^ 
so that hetau in this rule is an instance of the non-technical use of the term hetu. 
The same holds for rules 2.3,25-27, in which hetau of 2.3.23 is valid by anuvrtti : 

( a ) 2.3.55 : vibhdsd gime^ striydm ( pancamt 24, trtiyd 18) 

( b ) 2.3.26 : sasthi hetuprayoge 
(c ) 2.3.27 : sarvandmnas trtiyd 

All three rules provide for the introduction of post-nominal triplets of endings 
when hetu is expressed. ( a ) states that the instrumental and ablative endings 
occur when expressing a quality ( gum ) which is a cause, except with quality 
words which are feminine in gender. E. g. 

( 19 ) pdnditydn muktah ‘ ( He has been ) released because of ( his ) being 
wise. ’ {pdndltya ^ the quality proper to a wise man {pai:idita )’) 

( 20 ) pdindityena muktah 4d. ' 

But, using the feminine item prajnd ‘ wisdom only 


29 1.3.68 has to specify hetubhaya to avoid the use of atamanepada in sentences such as 
kundkayainafn bhdyayati ‘ He frightens him with a bamboo stick in which kmcikd, func- 
tioning as an instrument, is what one is afraid of. 

oj5 . , ■ , ' 
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(2\)prajiiayamuktalf . 

( b ) states that when the word hetu is used the genitive alone occurs, w i e 
( c ) provides for the use of both the genitive and instrumental when Tze/u is used 

in construction with a pronominal. E. g. 

( 22 ) annasya hetor atra vasaii ‘ He is staying here because of food. • 

( 23 ) kasya hetor atra vasati ‘ For what reason is he staying here ? ’ 

( 24 ) ‘id.’ 

It is clear that (c) reintroduces the general use of the instrumental to ex- 

press cause, now in alternation with a genitive. This reintroduction for sentence 
types ( 23 )-( 24 ) is necessary because the specific rule ( b ) cancels the general 
rule 2 3 23 (23 ) is thus like (8) except for containing the word hetu. The 

question answered by (8) could be (23) or (24), while the answer to these 

eould be ( 8 ) or 

(25) adbyayanasya hetor vasati 
Similar in structure to ( 25 ) is 


( 26 ) bhiksdimti hetor vasati bhik?uh ‘ The mendicant is staying because 
of the alms. ’ 

Now, rule 2,3.23 allows this to be expressed by a sentence similar in structure 
to (8), namely 

( 27 ) bhiksdbhir vasati bhik^uii 

In ( 27 ) bhiksd ‘ alms ’ do not function as a kclraka, just as adhyayana in (8) 
and vidyd in (9 ) do not. But we may also have a sentence 

( 28 ) bhikfd vdsayanti bhik^urn ‘ The alms cause the beggar to stay. 

For (27) bhiksd function as the cause (hetu) of staying, while for (28) they 
function as the causal agent ( hetu by 1.4.55 ). 

These considerations are important for understanding rule 2.3.24; akartary 
rnepancaml{hetau22). This states that the ablative endings are used to ex- 
press hetu when the hetu is a debt (ma) except when the debt is also an agent 
( kartr ). The rule is necessary to avoid the use of the instrumental in sentences 

such as 


( 29 ) satdd baddho devadatto yajmdattena ‘ D. has been imprisoned by Y , 
on account of ( a debt of) one hundred (pieces ) ’. 


( 30 ) satdd badhndti devadattain yajnadattah ‘ Y . imprisons D. ... ’ ( 29 ) 
and ( 30 ) are like ( 27 ) ; as hhik?d are viewed as the cause of staying, so iata is 
viewed as the cause of imprisonment. Similarly, as bhiksd in ( 28 ) are viewed 
as the causal agent, so is Mta in 


30 The example bhiksa vasayanti is given in Bh. ad 3.1.26 (see ftn. 9 above). 
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(31 ) Marrt devadattam bmdhayati yajnadattena ‘A hundred ... cause Y* 
to imprison D.’ ' 
and the passive equivalents 

(32 ) iatena bandhyate demdatto yajnadattena 

(33 ) iatena bandhito devadatto yajnadattena 
In (Si),, as ill (2), the ending ti expresses kartr of causation, while the instru- 
mental ( ) expresses the subsidiary kartr. In (32) and ( 33) both 
the principal and subsidiary kartr are expressed by the instrumental {satena^ 
yajnadattena). 

From what has been said, it is clear that 2.3.24 includes both uses of the 
term hetu. The introduction of the ablative endings is conditioned by the ex- 
pression of hetu ‘cause’ as in 2.3.24. 2.3.24 is thus a specific rule countering 
the introduction of the instrumental when the hetu is specifically a debt. The 
hetu excepted from the domain of 2.3.24, on the other hand, is the causal agent. 
This situation has caused commentators some concern. For, they ask, how can 
hatu be used in its non- technical ( /aMfo‘A:a) value in 2,3.23, carry over into 
2.3.24-27, and have its technical (pdribhdsika) value in 2.3.24? The simplest 
answer to this question is that, in formulating this series of rules, Panini used 
hetu neutrally and that the value of the term, whether laukika or pdrihhd§lka^ is 
determined by interpretation, Thus, as noted ( see §3.1), hetu in 2.3.23 must 
have its non-technical value if the rule is not to be vacuous. In 2.3.24, on the 
other hand, hetu has both values : in conditioning the ablative it has the same 
value as in 2.3.23, which 2.3.24 thus counters ; the domain excepted from the 
operation of 2.3.24, on the other hand, is the expression of causal agent. 

§4.1. The use of certain items in two different values, a normal sense 
valid for Sanskrit general and a technical sense assigned by a rule of the grammar, 
is not unusual, since Panini used Sanskrit as his meta-language to describe the 
object language Sanskrit. For example, rule 1.1.1 (vrddhirddaic) introduces 
the technical term vrddhi as a name for certain vowels { denoted by at and aic ). 
But in 5.1.47 {tad asmin vrddhyayaldbhasulkopadd diyate) vrddhi cannot have 
this value ; it must mean ‘interest charged on a loan ’.32 Similarly, the names 
of the kdrakas, introduced by 1.4.24 ff., are technical terms of the grammar; 
they are what Paninlyas call ‘ artificial ’ ( kririma ) as opposed to non-artificial 
( akftrima) terms, which have their regular Sanskrit meanings. But a term such 
as karana does not have the technical value ‘ instrument ’ in all rules where it is 
used. In 3.1.17 {sabdavairakalahdbhrakai^vameghebhyah karane) karar^a is 

31 The argument claiming the sdmcmya ‘ common ’ use of hetu is given in iV, PM ad 
2.3.24 ( 11,181 ), SK ad 2.3.24 ( 11.231 ); other possible solutions are discussed, which 1 omit here. 

32 KdL ad 5.1.47: yad adhamarnenottamaritdya muladhandtinktam deyam tad vrddhi 
See also VF 2,365-6 with Pr, ad 4.1,162 (111.616). 
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karo- 


simply a nomen actionis meaning ‘doing’ (the meaning of kr , Kas. 

S5. The Paniniyas thus consistently distinguish between fern ‘ cause ’ and 
te/u ‘causal agent’. This distinction is also necessary, as I have shown, for 
the comet derivation of sentences such as those discussed in the above seettons. 

Recently, however, the distinction made between a technical {panbha?ika) 
and non-technical { laukika ) use of Ae/u, reflecting this distinction between cause 
and causal agent, been questioned by Rocher ( 1964 ). Of ru e . . ( see 

S2 ) Rocher says ( 19t)4 : 40 ): ‘ The sutra simply says that the hetu, like the 
kJtr is a kdraka which operates independently. In other words in situations in- 
volving a “cause”, this kdraka too is operating independently 
This is a misunderstanding. If the introduction of names of categories ( kartr, 
karman, karam. etc. ) has the purpose of providing conditions for the 
tion of linguistic elements in the derivation of Sanskrit sentences, a rule 1. .55 

which, in Rocher’s words (loc. dt. ), says that ‘ the hetu is “ equally (ca) 

independent as the kartr.. . has little value. Nor is Rocher justified in claiming 
( ibilm ) that Panini’s commentators ‘ . . proclaim the agent of the causative verb 
to be the hetu with the result that they deny the appellation kartr to this agent. 
That Rocher insists on her interpretation of 1.4.55 is, further, based on a 
fundamental misunderstanding which I have discussed elsewhere ( Cardona, 
1967b 1. She says ( 1964 ;40 ): ‘ As it was the case with the preceding sutras 
defining the other 1.4.55 too has a purely extra-linguistic bearing ^and 

is not at all concerned with the way or ways in which the hetu is expressed. ’ It 
is also difficult to see how, from her own perspective, Rocher can justify Panini’s 
having to define hetu at all. For, she considers ( 1964 :33 ) that ‘...there is only 
one hetu “ cause ”, a technical term indicating as basic an element of the action 

as any other Mrokfl, without any difference whether the action is expressed by 
a causative or a non-causative verbal form. ’ If hetu is always used in the 
grammar in the meaning ‘ cause’ and this is the normal ( laukika ) value of this 
term in Sanskrit, it should require no specific definition. In view of these facts 
I do not think it necessary to discuss all the details of Rocher’s exposition. 
One example will suffice to bring out some of the problems involved. 

Rocher says ( 1964 :34 ) : ‘ ... we want to show that the hetu is said here 
[2 3 23 ff. ] to be expressed by particular case terminations, and that it, thus, 
ranks with apdddna, satppraddna, adhikarana, karana. karman and kartr as a full- 
fledged kdraka. ’ She goes on to say ( loc. cit. ) : ‘ According to sutra 2.3.24. 
in the sentence Mad baddhah the cause is expressed by the ablative case ending, 
whereas in the counter-example, satena bandhitah, it is expressed by means of the 


33 For this and similar cases see BA* ad 1,1.23 ( 1.81.9-16 ). 
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mstrumental case ending, according to the general rule 2.3.23. V Finally^ she 
remarks ( 1964 : 35) : /In the case under consideration the debt which, ' in the 
non-causative construction, fulfilled the function of hetu only, fulfilled simul- 
taneously in the causative construction the function also of kartr, '' Now, by 
1.4.1 and 2 { see 1.1 above ), a thing which qualifies for being qualified as karfr 
( 1.4.54 ) and heiu ( 1.4.55 ) will only be termed hetu unless special provision is 
made. Panini takes care of this by using ca in 1.4.55 { see § 2 above ). Since 
Rocher ( 1964 : 40) denies that ca in 1.4.55 is intended for samjndsamdvesa^ if 
we adopt her view mtena in sentence ( 33 ) cannot be said to function as a kartr.. 
Why, then, should Panini except kartr in 2.3.24 ? Moreover, if sata of (33) 
qualifies only for the category hetu ‘ cause the instrumental form satena shonli. 
not be gotten at all. For 2,3.24, providing for the ablative, counters 2.3.23. 
Only if 1.4.55 is given the interpretation of the Panimyas and sentence ( 33 ) 
interpreted as I have shown ( see § 4 ) will the correct forms be gotten. 

§5.1. In a lecent paper Kiparsky and Staal ( 1969 ) have again taken up 
the subject of hetu^ but only to confuse hetu ‘cause ’ and hetu ‘causal agent’. 
They begin their discussion of hetu by saying, almost correctly ( 1969:97 ): 
‘Sutra 1.4.55 defines hetu as that which prompts the kartr ... " Parenthetically 
they refer to Rocher’s ‘criticism of this interpretation, which follows the Indian 
commentators ’ I say ‘ almost correctly’ because Kiparsky and Staal do not 
mention that, to the Panimyas, a heiu by 1.4.55 is also necessarily a kartr ; as we 
shall see below this omission has serious results. Kiparsky and Staal go on to 
say (1969-98 ): ‘The notion of kdraka as applied to complex sentences is 
relevant here in that the hetu relation may be represented by an embedded 
sentence ... The hetu may in general be expressed by an Instrumental, as in : 
vidyayd yasah “ fame due to learning ” ( 2.3,23 ). ’^^ They then note ( 1969:98 ) 
the following regarding the expression purusadaksinagamana ‘ the man’s going to 
the right ’ : ‘ The Instrumental may be used to turn this into a hetu, e.g. : 

purusadaksii^agamanena sakatam na parydbhavi§yati “ through the man’s going 
to the right the cart will not turn over Alternatively this hetu may be expressed 
by a Nominative of the nominal compound together with a Causative of the 
verb : purusadaksi^agamanam sakatam na parydbhdvayi§yati “the man’s going 
to the right will cause that the cart will not turn over Lastly, this hetu may be 
expressed by the Potential mood of the verb ( 3.3.156 ) . . . puruso daksinena . . . 
ced ydydn na sakatdrn ... parydbhavet “ if the man were to go to the right, the 
cart would not turn over”. ’ Let us refer to Kiparsky and StaaFs first and last 
Sanskrit examples as ( 9 ) and ( 5 ) respectively ( see § 3 above ), to their second 
and third sentences as ( 34 ) and (35) respectively. 

34 Kiparsky and Staal ( 1969 ; 93 ) also consider the locative absolute ‘ A kind of generalized 

adhikarana ’ This and other misunderstandings are considered in my review of StaaPs 

monograph Word Ordtr in Sanskrit and Universat Grammar, Indo-lranian Journal 12.232«9 ( 1970 ). 

35 I have modified Kiparsky and StaaFs examples to the extent of omitting numerals 
they append to forms. 
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It is clear that in ( 9 ) and (5 ) there is no question of a causal agent 
(prayojaka kartr ), so that there can be no question of a. hetu hy L4.55. Kiparsky 
and Staal’s error arises from the omission noted above. As for ( 34 ) and ( 35 ) 
consider the following. If, as Kiparsky and Staal say, pumsadaksii^agamma in 
( 34 ) funcdons as the same kind of hetu as puru^adaksifjagamma in ( 35 ), then 
the. beta of ( 34 ) is also, in Panini’s terms, a kartr. The instrumental form in 
( 34 ) can then be gotten by applying 2.3.18 ( see §1.1 above ), so that 2.3.23 is 
vacuous. This does not exhaust the difficulties. By 2.3.1 (§1.1 above), since 

is already expressed by the ending //, a post-nominal affix cannot be 
introduced to express kartr unless this is a second kartr { cf. ( 2 ) above ). If one 
now claim that for this very reason 2.3.23 is necessary to get the instrumental m 
( 34 ), the answer is that this is possible only if iht hetu of ( 34 ) is not also a 
kartr. For, if to obtain the instrumental in ( 34 ) one says that the instrumental 
expresses the category hetu^ while the verb ending expresses the category kartr, 
both categorizations applying to the same thing, then one must also admit that 
the action parydbhu is hetumaty thus allowing 3.1.126 (see §2.1above)to operate. 
The hetu of ( 34 ) cannot, therefore, be considered to be of the same kind as the 
hetu of ( 35 ) if Papini’s rules are to apply correctly for deriving these sentences. 
This is reasonable: puru§adak§i^agamana in ( 34 ) is the cause of the cart’s not 
turning over, but in { 35 ) it functions as causal agent. Nor can Kiparsky and 
Staal do as Rocher has done and claim that there is but one hetu for Panini, 
functioning now as agent now as simple hetu. For they do claim, as Rocher 
does not, to follow the Paniniyas. 

§6. To summarize, Panini and the Papinlyas consistently distinguish 
between hetu ^ cause ’ and hetu * causal agent This distinction is necessary for 
the correct derivation of Sanskrit sentences by Paninian rules. 

Index of major rules cited. ( References are to the sections in which rules 
are first mentioned. ) 

1.3.63: bhismayor hembhaye : §3.2 
1.4.1: dka4drdd ekd samjhd: § 1.1 
L4. 2 ; viprati^edhe pararp kdryam : §1.1 
1.4.24: dhrmam apdye'pdddnam ; §L1 
1.4.25: bhitrdrthdndrn bhayahetuh : §3.2 
1.4.42; sddhakatamam karapam : $ 1.1 
1.4.45: ddhdro^dhikarapam: §1 
1.4.49: kartur ipsitatamarn karma ^ §1 

L4.52: gatibuddhipratyavasdndrthasabdakarmdkdpdm apikartd sa nau : §2.2 
i.4.54: svatantrah kartd : §l 
1.4.55: tatprayojako hetus €a: %2 
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2.3A: anabhihite : ^IA 
2.3.2: karma^ii dvitiyd : 

2.3.18: kartrkara^ayos trtiyd : %l A 
2.3 23: helm : %3 
2.3.24 : akartary r^e pahcami : ^4 
2.3.25: vibhd§d gupe'striydm: §4 
2.3.26 : sastkl hetuprayoge : §4 
2.3.27 : sarvandmnas trttyd : §4 
2.'i.2i: apdddne paneami: §i.l 
2.3.36: saptamy adhikaraife ca : §1 
2.3.50: sa?thi se^e : §3.1 
3.1.26: hetumati ca: §2.1 
3.2.20: krno hetutdcchUydmlomyepu: §3 
3.2.126: lakpapahetvoh kriydydh : §3 
3.3.156: hetuhetumator /m : §3 
5.3.26: thd hetau ca chandasi: §3 
6.1.56: bibheter hetubhaye: §3.2 
7.3.40: bhiyo hetubhaye suk : §3.2 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUPARNA SAGA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

by 

Mahhsh Mehta, Windsor, Canada 

The Suparna-Akhyana in the Astikaparvan ol the Adipanan of ih^ Maha- 
M/w/a represents one of those remarkable- stories in the vast storehouse of 
Indian mythology, which are known for their great antiquity and popular interest. 
The exact parallel of the saga of Suparna would be the famous Pururava-Urva^i 
legend of ^gvedic origin streaming down through different stages to the classical 
Sanskrit literature. The Suparna story has its roots in the Rgveda and rolls on 
being gradually amplified and embellished through various strata of later Vedic 
literature and a semi-Vedic work styled Suparna- Adhyaya, until it finally 
’ reaches its full-fledged form in the Mahdbhdrata, ihou0i it is also to be found in 

J the Rdmdyafja. This article ^ attempts to show the evolution of the saga with a 

comparative study of its various versions as found in the different ancient sources. 

I Outline 

1. Suparna legend in the 

2; Suparna legend in the post-?.gvedic and Brahmanic literature 
3. Suparna- Adhyaya 

4. Comparison of the Rgvedic version with the Suparna- Adhyaya 
» 5. Comparison of the post-^gvedic and Brahmanic versions with Suparna- 

I Adhyaya 

? 6. Siiparna-Akhyana in th.Q Mahdbhdrata 

f 7. Comparison of the versions of Supania-Adhyaya and Suparna-Akhyana 

I 8, Comparison of the two versions with that of the Rdmdyana 

, 9. Suparna story in the Southern recension of the AnuMsanaparvan of the 

i Mahdbhdrata 

i 

■ 10. Reference to the story in the Kathdsaritsdgara 

11. Suparnakhyana as a part of the Astikaparvan 
L Suparna legend in the Rgveda : 

The earliest evidence of the Suparna tale is in the Rgveda. There we find 

i numerous references to it scattered in various verses and hymns. The legend is 

1 , 

1 We wish to put on record our indebtedness in the preparation of this article to J, 
Charpentier’s excellent work, Die Suparpasage ’ ( Leipzig ) dealing with the Suparpa-Adhyaya. 
' In addition, Winternitz’s ‘ The serpent sacrifice mentioned in the Mahabliarata ’ ( JBBRAS, 

it n, 1926), and B. R. Sharma’s ‘ Reflexion on Suparpa in the Vedas ’ (Indian Linguistics, voh 

i 22, 1961) have also been consulted. 
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riaturaliy in its embryonic form. There are different and even contradictory 
accounts at different places and no unified and consistent story can be carved 
out. But from the rather scanty indications something can be gleaned to a certain 
extent. One notable point is that the JRgveda does not know of the Kadru-Vinata 
element of the legend. It only tell-us ( at different places )‘ that ( 1 ) the Soma 
was originally lying in the lofty heaven of Indra, from where it was brought by 
the Suparna with a rapid flight for men as the drink of immortality and sacrifice 
so that men can perform sacrifices pleasant to the gods; or (2 ) the Soma was 
in the yonder regions ( paravatah ) from where it was brought by the Suparna to 
and for Indra. Thus there is a mixture of two parallel conceptions. ( There are 
traces of other ideas also, but they are not of much concern to our purpose. ) 
This legend of the Soma-robbing eagle is widely known in the circle of the Vedic 
poets, although the details are only summarily narrated. Yet one can say that 
the j^gveds contained a legend which agrees well with the later Suparna’s story in 
the matter of Suparna’s bringing the Soma from Indra’s heaven. This story 
looks like a parallel to the Prometheus legend in Greece although the thing 
brought from the heaven is not fire, as in the Vedic Matarisvan-legends but the 
heavenly drink of immortality and sacrifice. 

The story in the J^gveda, goes on thus; The Soma was kept in Indra’s 
heaven, where it was protected by Indra and other heavenly beings, among whom 
was the archer Krsanu. The eagle overcomes all opposition, but the enraged 
KrSanu shoots an arrow at him severing one of his feathers which falls during 
his flight. ( IV. 27, 3cd, IX. 77, 2cd and IV, 27, 4cd ), The question is not the 
robbing of the Soma for the sake of Indra from the highest but rather of robb- 
ing the Soma from the heaven of Indra for the inhabitants of the earth. As for 
the legend that the eagle brings the Soma to Indra who is in difficulty, there are 
traces in the Rgveda. This conception is however akin to the Brahmanic one, as 
we shall see. 

2, Supar^a-legend in the post'Rgvedic and Brdhmapic literature: 

The trend of the legend is obviously enlargement. Accordingly in the 
post-^tgvedic Vedic literature such as the Yajurveda and the Brahmaijas, we see 
that the Supariiakatha has grown considerably. There is a vague allusion to 
this legend in the Atharvaveda saying that Gayatri assumed the form of Syena : 
( Av. VI. 48, lab ) ‘ §yeno si gayatracchanda anu tva rabhe ’. Except this we do 
not hear about the legend in the Atharvaveda. 

But the Yajurveda in its different versions has this story narrated conti- 
nuously and fully, unlike the where it is in a sketchy form. Not only 

that, but we find that the element of the Kadru-Vinata dispute is also present, 
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1 ' That ‘ Kadru ( red brown ’ ), the mother of the serpents, means the earth can scarcely 
be doubted. The Earth is called in the Aitaraya Brahma^ia (V. 23 ) Sarparajhi * queen of the 
serpents L The serpents were regarded as the ‘ offspring of the earth ’ among the Greeks, the 
Lithuanians and the Esthonians. ( Compare ray Sarpabali, pp. 3, 7, 30 ). Vinata ( ' bent down ’ ) 
is called Suparni ( ‘ the fair-winged one ’ ) in the Satapaiha Brdhmaina, III, 6.2, where there is 
to be found an older form of the story, though unfortunately it is retouched from the priestly 
point of view. She is possibly the canopy of heaven, regarded as the mother of birds and of 
the Sun-bird Garuda in particular/ ( Winternitz, p. 79,. footnote ) 


which was not in tha Rgvedic story. The ?.gveda obviously proves that the 
legend of Kadru and Vinata, however old, is not originally connected with the 
other one of the Soma-bringing by Garuda or Suparpa. The two were perhaps 
independently current and are brought together only in^ later times when we ' find' 
greater and greater tendency to weave them into one story. : This necessitates a, 
presupposition that there was a long course of development between the legend 
of the Rgveda and that in the post“?.gvedic literature. It was' during this span 
of time that the two legends of Soma-stealing and Kadru — ^Vinata were combined 
and united, so that the latter forms the background of the former. This 
amalgamation was accomplished perhaps because Garuda commonly figured in 
both, as did also the idea of Soma-bringing. 

Let us first see the Black Yajurveda version. The summary of the Tantiriya 
Samhitd ( VL 1.6.1, ff ) story is as follows 

Kadru and Suparni had a dispute with each other’s person as the stake. 
Kadru defeated Suparni. She asks Suparni to buy her release by fetching Soma 
from the third heaven. Kadru is this earth, and Suparni is the heaven, ^ and the 
descendants of Suparni are the metres. Suparni asks her children to bring Soma. 
Jagati and Tristubh flew up but returned without obtaining it. Finally Gayatri 
soared high and brought the Soma and also the four syllables lost by the other 
two metres. When the Soma was borne away the Gaodharva ViSvavasu stole it 
but only for three nights. Thus Gayatri brought release to her mother. 

The Kdthaka Samhitd [( XXXIIL 10 ) practically follows the Taittinya 
Samhitd. The Kdthaka Samhitd (XXXIV. 3 ) says, The Gayatri transformed 
into an eagle ( syena ) brought down the Soma ; the Soma guard shot at it cutting 
off one of her talons and the Soma shoot which fell out of it became the Putika- 
plant. ^ The Maitrdyani Samhitd says, ‘In the third heaven, there was Soma. 
Gayatri assumed the form of an eagle and brought the Soma down. A feather 
of the eagle was torn away and it transformed itself into a Palasa tree. ’ 

As regards the White Yajurveda it is represented by the Satapatha Brdh- 
mam, to which we shall come shortly. The version there is different and in 
greater detail than in the Black Yajurveda. 

Coming to the post-Samhita period, we find that the Brdhmanas give a more 
detailed picture of the legend. Aitareya, Taittiriya, Tdi^dya, Gopatha mdPanca* 
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vimsa Brdhmana accounts do nof contain the Kadru-Vinata element. The 
Aitareya Brdhmana ( III. 25, III. 26 ) version is akin to the Taittinya SanihUd 
story in its soma-bringing element. Here isthe summary :-— 

Soma the king was in the yonder world. The gods and the seers reflected 
on how to make the Soma come to them. They sent the metres to fetch the 
Soma. When Jagati and Tristubh did not succeed and returned weary, Gayatri 
flew and terrified the guardians of the Soma, grasped with foot and mouth Soma 
the king and also grapsed the syllables which the other two metres had dropped. 
Krsanu, a Soma guardian, shot at her and cut off the nail of her left foot. A 
later passage ( VI. 14) says that the Gayatri became an eagle and brought the 
Soma. 

The Taittinya Brdhmam (III. 2.1. 1-”) says that the parna of Gayatri 
which was severed became the palala tree. The Tdijdya Brdhmana { 1.3.8 ) has 
a version similar to the Kdthaka Samhitd. Gayatri became an eagle ( syena ) and 
took away the Soma and a shoot of Soma which fell off by being shot at by a 
guardian of Soma became the putika plant. The Gopatha Brdhmatia follows this 
account. The Pancavinjfa BrdAmapaX VIII.4.1 ) follows the Aitareya Brdhmana 
but without mentioning Gayatri’s fight with the Soma guardians says that the 
shoots of Soma that fell down as it was being fetched became the putikas. 

The story in the Satapatha Brdhmaija is actually in a form which is closer 
to the later Suparna story in its more developed state in Suparna— Adhyaya or 
Akhyana. The Brahmapa narrates the tale in several places, the most outstand- 
ing being III.6.2. 2-11, 15 and III.2.4. 1-2. The following is the summary of 
the ^atapatha story 

The gods who were on earth and wanted to get the Soma in heaven give to 
Suparni ( Vac ) and Kadru (earth) magic forms and provoke a fight between 
them to get the Soma for their sacrifice. They make a bet with their own per- 
sons as stake, and it looks clear that the bet is about who can see the farthest. 
Suparpi sees beyond the sea a white horse, which is tied to a post ( or rather — 
we suggest— rubbing itself against it, ‘ sevate ’ ), and Kadru does not see that 
only, but also a hair ( wrongly interpreted by Charpentier as ‘ tail because in 
the original it is ‘ vdla ’ ), hanging from the post, being moved by the wind. By 
order of Kadru, Suparni flies there and comes back with the answer that it is 
exactly as Kadru had said, and therefore, she has won. Then Kadru gives to 
Suparni the advice to bring the Soma from heaven to buy herself free. Suparni 
brings forth the metres, and among them the Gayatri flies up to bring the Soma. 
The Soma lies in a hiding place very difficult to find, between two golden contai- 
ners and is watched over by the Gandharvas. A footless archer aimed at 
Gayatri while she was carrying him off and severed one of her feathers or of 
Soma. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUPARNA SAGA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

It is enough to indicate briefly that the most striking difference between the 
Rgvedic and the post-?.gvedic traditions is constituted' by the fact that the two 
myths, those of Soma-robbing and of ' Kadru-Vinata, have come to be intimately 
fused in the post-Rgvedic stage, as noticed in the Black Yajuneda White 
Yajurveda represented fay the Satapathd Btdhmapa. ' As pointed out earlier^ the 
Brahmaim idea' that the Soma is. brought to and for the, gods, on earth from the 
yonder woiid is similar to the other conception in the Rgveda. 

3, The Suparita*Adhyaya ( the precursor of the Mahdbhdratods Siiparna-Akhydna):. 

The' importance of the Suparna-Adhyaya has' been observed by 'Winternitz, 
"'Suparna-akhyana ( Siipania^ Adhyaya) is a story the roots of which reach 
down into the depth of ancient mythology, and which has an important bearing 
on the relation between the Vedic and epic literature.*’ (Indian Antiquary, 
VoL 27, 1898, p. 126 ). He says in his * A History of the Indian Literature’, 
‘*This is an apocryphal work belonging to the later Vedic literature, the author 
trying his utmost to imitate the hymns of the ]Rgveda in language, accentuation 
and external form so that his work should appear to belong to the I?.gveda. The 
date of this work is quite uncertain, but on metrical grounds, we may place it 
approximately in the period of the metrical Upanisads, such as the Katha 
Upanlsad. It is a cycle of ballads dealing with the legend of Kadru, the snake- 
moiher, and Vinata, the bird-mother, and the enmity between Garuda and the 
snakes, a legend which dates far back into Vedic times, and which appears in 
epic form in the Astikaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata'\ ( p. 312 ). 

The Suparna-Adhyaya is in 165 verses including the AnukramanI in 1.5 
plus the prose of 5.3b ( later additions also included ). The whole wmrk is divided 
into 15 Suktas and 31 Vargas. Each sukta has mostly 2 vargas, but 1 and 15 
have 3, and sukta 2 only 1 varga. The anukramani ( 1.5 ) gives that number, but 
LI says that there are 11 suktas. ( This discrepancy indicates that the text has 
undergone various stages of development. ) 

Contents : 

There are two big parts: one the preliminary one, which describes the 
story iipto the Soma-fetching by Suparna; and the second one describing 
the actual robbing of the Soma and its results. 

Part I : The Kadru- Vinatd bet and its consequences 
LI : The Mangala and the conspectus, 

L2 : The beginning of the story. Heaven and earth were sisters in the 
form of a female-eagle Vinata and a female-snake KadrO. At a 
great sacrifice, by some fault, Kadru lost one eye and both sisters 
flew to Tarksya ( Prajapati ). Two Valakhilyas are stuck in the 
mud. They (plural! ), laughed at by Indra, rush to Rsi Tarksya 
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and offer half of their penance if he begets a son who may humble 
and humiliate proud Indra. Tarksya ( who is Kasyapa of our 
Akhyana story) produces an embryo in Vinata. 

1.3 : Vinata then gives birth to three eggs. She impatiently breaks the 
first, and lightning flies to heaven. It is on account of this that 
lightning has no shape or form. Vinata then waits longer and 
breaks the second one, and Aruna is born who curses the mother 
because he has been born crippled. But the sun comes and makes 
him his charioteer. 

2.1 : Great omens take place on the birth of Garuda, and the serpents 

are destroyed but are again created by Svayambhu. It is said 
that fire gets stopped where people like Garuda are born in Magha- 
Naksatra. 

S J : Garuda is praised and the story begins. Kadru and Vinata make 
a bet, with their own persons as stake. Vinata scolds Kadru and 
refeis to her being one-eyed. Kadru then points out the fact that 
Vinata is supposed to have a sharper eye-sight and points out a 
white horse on the other shore of the ocean and says that the horse 
has got a black hair ( ‘ vala which Charpentier w'rongly translates 
as • tail ’ ) hanging from the post. ( It could be white, and ‘ krstia’ 
in the Suparna-Adhyaya could have come from the Mahabhdrata- 
story. ) 

3.2 ; Vinata in contempt rejects her statement. Kadru says that she can 

see better with one eye than Vinata ( with two ). With that Kadru 
starts the dispute with slavery as a stake, and Vinata agrees. 
Vinata thinks of sending Matarisvan or of going both together, 
Vinata ofi'ers to carry Kadru, if necessary. ( It is Vinata who 
appears in a rather unfavourable light in this episode. ) 

4.1 : Kadru says, “ The thing is as I said. Therefore, you have lost the 

bet. ” After that, she orders Vinata to take her and her snake- 
sons to the island Ramaniyaka, It is here that Garu(ja appears 
for the first time and it appears as if he is crying. Vinata asks him 
why he is crying etc. He answers saying that it was because of his 
mother’s and his own condition, 

4.2 : The snakes propose to Vinata that Suparna should take them to 

the sun and Suparna promises to do so, guided by Aruna but takes 
them too high, too close to the sun. The serpents begged him to 
take them back to their mother Kadru, who complains to Vinata 
about their condition and their sufferings. 
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5J. I Ea'dru is ia despair and accuses Suparna of the' deed and entreats 
Indra to 'send rain to relieve them. ^ Then Suparna complairis to 
, ' Vioata' about ,liis slavery asking, ‘‘ Have I done anything wrong ? "" 

: Vinata explains the cause of her slavery and Supaitra askes how he 
. oan deliver her,' and Vinata answers, Go and ask the serpents’", ' 
Then Vinata herself asks the serpentsTiow she' could be freed 
slavery. 

d.i : Kadru answers' that Soma is in the highest heaven, and that Garuda 
should bring it to redeem his mother. Vinata tells Garuda, This 
is the way to redeem ourselves, but it is very difficult.”. Garuda 
promises to do it, provided his mother hasn’t killed any Brahmanas. 
She reassures him on that score. The serpents tell Garuda 
directly that this is the way to redeem himself and Ms mother. 
They want the Soma so as to obtain immortality. 

6J : Suparna promises to bring the Soma, and his mother fears that the 
difficulty is too great and prefers her son’s life to her freedom. 
Garuda proclaims that he is the personification of the metres, but 
he needs extra food to accomplish the difficult task. 

7.1 : Vinata indicates that there are a mighty elephant and a monster, 

who are in a lake upon a high mountain. Garuda says that he 
cannot eat them on the ground, because he is a bird. ‘Vinata 
answers that there is a Rohina tree which is the friend of Garuda’s 
father. If this tree doesn’t support him, no other tree can. It is 
on this tree that the Valakhilyas and the Vaikhanasas live, 

1.2 : Garuda gets the two mighty animals and flies to the tree and asks 

the tree to support him. The tree tells him to rest on a branch 
where the Valakhilyas and the Vaikhanasas live. Then the tree 
sees that the branch is broken and that he will kill the Brahmanas 
on earth and thus will incur sin, be destroyed and will not be able 
to bring the Soma. 

8J : Garuda takes the branch together with the two monsters and then 
meets Tarksya, who, as it seems, addresses Garuda advising him to 
throw the branch down. Garuda then goes back to Vinata and 
tells her that even after eating the monsters he is not satiated, 

8.2 : Vinata advises him to go and eat the Nisadas, who are completely 

uncivilised and barbaric, but he should spare the brahmanas among 
them. She then gives an answer to Garu^a’s question as to how 
he should recognise a brahmatia. She describes the qualities of a 
brahmana. 
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9.] ; Continuation of the description of the brahmanas. Garu^a pro- 
mises to bring the Soma after eating everything as told, and it is 
probably Vinata who gives him a sort of blessing. 

9.2: Garucla eats the Nisadas greedily. He finds a brahmana in his 
throat, which feels burnt, and asks him to get out together with his 
family. The brahmapa does so and Garuda eats the rest and 
proceeds on his journey. 

10.1 : A dialogue between Suparna and Tarkiya follows. The latter, 

after speaking with him about his mother, pronounces a blessing 
on him. ( It is not impossible that this dialogue could be between 
Supanja and the delivered brahmapa ) 

Part ll: Soma Robbing 

10 2 : There is a dialogue between Indra and Brhaspati, where Iiidra asks 
whether anyone can rob the Soma. Brhaspati says that Garuda 
might well do so. The point of Vinata’s tapas is mentioned in 
connection with Garuda’s birth. 

11.1 : Brhaspati praises at the same time Indra as the lord of the whole 

universe. Now there is a dialogue between Vinata and Aruna, 
where Vinata asks her son to help Garuda. But he refuses, saying 
that Garuda is irresistible. 

11.2 : The same dialogue of Vinata and Arupa continues and it ends with 

a blessing for Suparpa from Vinata. The previous dialogue 
between Indra and Brhaspati continues. Indra hears noise in the 
place where the Soma is kept and wants to go there. Brhaspati 
tells him it is due to Garuda, who has already overcome the Soma- 
w'atchers and has robbed the Soma. 

12.1 : Through the questions and answers between Indra and Brhaspati, 

we come to know that Garuda has overcome the archer Bhauvana 
(the footless one), and then the snake-demons, such as Arbuda, 
Nahusa, Uluka etc. and also the Gandharv.is like Kakubandha etc. 

12.2 : Bfhaspati tells Indra also that the two lightning weapons Abhaya 

and Bhaya have been smashed. 

13.1 ; He says that the miya of Indra has been overcome and also his 

wheel with knives, and that several other obstacles have been 
conquered by Garuda. 

13.2 : That the Adityas, Rudras, Vasus, Sadhyas and Maruts have all fled 

in different directions, and that even the fire around Soma has been 
quenched by Garuda by means of rivers of ghee. 
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14.1 : Indra decides to throw his Vajra upon Suparpa. But it rebounds 

from the bird. Indra asks Bfhaspati how that is possible, and 
Brhaspati says that Garu(^a consists of all the metres and the 
Vedas, and the Valakhilyas and therefore he is invulnerable. It is 
now Indra that begs Suparna to honour the Vajra, and he agrees 
to let one feather fall, saying that he does not want to show his 
strength but his mildness. 

14.2 : The feather is then cut in three parts by the Vajra. From the top 

came the peacock, from the middle the two-headed serpent and 
from the bottom, the mongoose. Indra asks Garuda what is his 
strength and asks for his friendship. Garuda extols his own might. 
Indra asks what will happen if the serpents have this Soma. But 
Garuda declares he will not give it to them but only show it. 

15.1 : Garuda calls the snakes and tells them that the Soma is there. He 

asks theiri to come and get it if they can. Then he returns to Indra 
and gives him back the Soma and proclaims freedom for both him- 
self and his mother. Indra boasts of his own might and asks how 
it was possible for Garuda to get the Soma. 

15.2 : Garuda says that he has to free his mother from slavery and offers 

himself as a servant of Indra after praising him. Indra in thank- 
fulness offers him food and immortality and Suparna requests Indra 
to have the snakes as his food. He begs to carry the sacrifice, to 
enter into the Vedas, and to be learnt by the Brahmapas. Indra 
grants the request. The serpents stand up as if to defend them- 
selves. But Suparna eats them and becomes stronger. 

15.3 : The whole Supanja-Adhyaya ends with an invocation and praise of 

Garuda asking for his help and then finally follows the * ^ravapa- 
phala 

4. Comparison of the Rgvedic myth with the tale in the later- Vedic Supanja- 
Adhydya : 

1. In the first place, the myths in the llgveda and in the Suparpa-Adhyaya 
are both concerned with the stealing of the Soma by the Suparpa/rom Indra ( for 
whatever reasons ). Therefore on account of this agreement, we should consider 
the element of Soma-robbing as the oldest, literarily a fixed part of the Suparna- 
legend. 

2. The Soma is in Indra’s heaven and watched over by different heavenly 
beings, especially the archer Krsanu ( who is in the Suparna-Adhyaya called 
Bhauvana ). This Bhauvan is Fruitless, and Sayana says Krsanu is also so. 

(IV.27.3.14). ■ 

01 ? 
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3. Garuda frightens away the watchmen. Sayana says the same thing 
for the jRgveifa, though it seems it is only indirectly implied. 

4. Garuda overcomes all difficulties, and thereby the superiority of 
Garuda over Indra, accepted by Indra himself, is underlined in both cases. 

5. Again, in the Suparna-Adhyaya, Garuda does not give the Soma to 
the snakes but gives it untouched back to Indra. In the Rgveda on the other 
hand it is not explicitly said. Yet it seems implicit and likely, because the sukta 
indicates a reconciliation between Garuda and Indra, who praises Garuda for 
his exploit. 

As against these points of similarity, there are points of disagreement, such as, 

1. In the Suparna-Adhyaya Garuda lets fall one feather in honour of 
Indra’s Vajra, which is not able to hurt Garuda. But in the itgveda, Kfsanu 
shoots it off. 

2. In the Rgveda, ihQ eagle brings the Soma from Indra’s heaven for men. 
In the Suparpa-Adhyaya, the Suparna brings the Soma from Indra to deliver 
his mother Vinata from the slavery to the snakes. 

3. Lastly there is a very significant difference. There is no trace in the 
Rgveda of the whole preliminary story concerning Kadru-Vinata and the snakes. 
Hence the story of the Soma-robbing has nothing to do with the Kadru-Vinata 
tale, but stands independently in the l^gveda. 

5. Comparison of the Yojurvedic story with the Supartia-Adhydya : 

Ths Satapatha Brdhmam can be called the direct source of the 
Suparna-Adhyaya. Herein after the Taittirlya Saiphita version, the oldest form 
of the myth of the bet between Kadru and Vinata as in the Suparpa-Adhyaya 
is to be found with its details. There are differences also, e.g. in the Suparpa- 
Adhyaya there is no specific reference to the metres, which is but natural. Yet 
Garuda is represented as the personification or the embodiment of the metres 
and the Vedas (14.1,6.2). The whole story of the bet is exactly as in the 
Adhyaya, but it is provoked by the gods in order to get the Soma for their 
sacrifice. Again, in the Brahmapa Kadru sends Vinata alone to find out. She 
goes and returns saying that Kadru is right. And here ends in the Sauparpi- 
kadravam-Akhyanam ( III.6.2. 2-7 ), which comes as an introduction to the 
later part of Soma-stealing (III.6.2. 8-15). The Biahmana continues (without 
the further incidents given in the Suparpa-Akhyana ) and says that Kadru asks 
SuparnI to buy herself free by bringing herself the Soma from heaven. Then 
follows the Soma-robbing story in a very fragmentary form. Suparni brings 
forth Gdyatrl who goes to bring the Soma. The Soma is kept between two 
golden containers, which is similar to the idea of two lightning weapons Bhaya 
and Abhaya in the Suparpa-AdhySya. She takes them away and gives them to 
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the gods, and with the Soraa SuparnI buys herself iise from the gods. This idea 
is quite dififerent from that in the Suparna-Adhyaya. 

6. Supartjdkhydna in the Mahdbhdrata (adhs. 14, 18-30): 


The tale goes back to hoary antiquity, the Devayuga when the gods 
and the demons churned the ocean. Brahma Prajapati, the Creator of the 
universe, had two daughters, Vinata and Kadru, unparallelled in their 
beauty. They were wedded unto Kasyapa, the Patriarch, a celebrated 
mythical figure of yore. Once their kind and loving husband, who was 
another Prajapati as it were ( and actually is often so designated as if this 
were his other name ), was highly pleased with his righteous wives, who 
to their boundless joy were granted boons. Kadrii was for one thousand 
serpent-sons of eminent lustre, whereas Vinata chose only two, who might 
excel in brilliance and prowess the sons of Kadru with all their numerical 
strength. ( The two sisters were of course staunch rivals as all co-wives 
are. ) Kasyapa granted her the boon of one and a half sons, with a sig- 
nificant instruction to look after her foetuses carefully and patiently. 
( This is to be connected with what is said later in adhy. 27.24-29, where 
the pure and righteous Vinata is specially blessed by her husband Kasyapa 
with two adorable sons, born of his own desire and the penances of the 
Valakhilya sages. ) After a long time both brought forth their eggs. 
After a further 500 Years, the sons of Kadru crept out, but the twins of 
Vinata did not make their appearance. Vinata naturally was shamefaced, 
and, growing overwhelmingly desirous of progeny, she childishly broke 
open one of the unripened eggs and saw but a half-boAxed or partly-deve- 
loped son. ( This is how Ka§yapa’s words came true. ) The child was 
angry with his mother who was responsible for his maimed condition and 
so cursed her that she should some day become the slave of her competi- 
tor for not less than 500 years ( probably the very period to the extent of 
which he was prematurely born ), and that his own brother should redeem 
her from her deplorable condition, provided she silently waited and wat- 
ched for 500 years and even more, in order to engender miraculous might 
into him. This first son of Vinata, Aruna, is identified with ‘ dawn ’ and 
quite consistently is also conceived as the charioteer or the forerunner of 
the Sun. He is also regarded as crippled and a half-wit in mythology for 
the same reason. ( Quite surprisingly this miniature-like saga of ours bears 
a very striking and interesting resemblance to the principal Bharata-tale, 
which also describes the fratricidal animosity and theensuant war between 


the 100 Kauravas and the 5 Pindavas, corresponding to the 1000 wicked 
Kadraveyas and the noble Vainateya^ There is one more remarkable, 
feature of paralleli m. Arupa, born as a result of his^qther’s undu? 
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■haste aBd immature uode'r^ and consequently cursing her ' for his 

miserable condition, finds an exact parallel in Kania, Kuntl’s unlucky son , 
.and a perennial cause of rankling anguish to her. ■ Ariiiia becomes the 
Suta of the Sun and Karna . also is called, ' * sutaputra. ’ We however do 
' not intend to suggest any, hidden symbolic meaning in our Akhyaiia. We 
just wanted to point out the noticeable resemblance between the two tales 
which is a very curious fact, ) ( Adh.l4 ). Once the two sisters beheld on 
the farther shore of the sea the wondrous . steed, Uccailisravas ' that had 
been churned out of the ocean as one of the 14 marvellous jewels. Kadru 
asked Vinata what colour she thought the horse was. Vinata answered 
that it was pure-white and asked Kadru in turn what she thought, so that 
they could enter into a wager. Kadru replied that the horse had a black- 
haired (Kr§navala) tail, and so the rival sisters betted with personal 
servitude for a wager. They agreed to check the fact ( about the horse ) 
on the next day and went home for the night. Vinata was of a simple and 
straight-forward nature. But the crafty Kadru, knowing full well that 
Vinata was right, planned to hoodwink Vinata, since she was resolved to 
enslave her rival ( jihmam cikirsati ). Hence she commanded her thou- 
sand snake-sons to turn themselves into black hairs and to attach them- 
selves to the horse’s white tail. The serpents refused, and down crashed 
on them the mother’s fierce curse that they would perish in the forthcoming 
sacrifice performed by King Janamejaya. The Pitamaha also, looking to 
the iniquity and the appallin increase of the poisonous snakes, endorsed 
the curse in the interest of humanity. ( Adh. 18 ). 

The terror-stricken serpents then gathered together to deliberate about 
the disaster and decided ultimately to obey, hoping that their mother would 
relent eventually. And they went. { This, occurring in App.LiS, is a 
controversial point in the legend, where the sources differ, and it will be 
discussed further down ). The next morning, Kadru and Vinata set out 
to examine the horse closely, crossed the vast ocean ( Adh. 19 ) and landed 
in the vicinity of the horse. The horse as it appeared now through 
Kadru’s trickery — ^a black-haired tail ; hence Vinata with downcast face 
became Kadru’s slave. 

About 500 years of poor Vinata's groaning under the yoke of the 
wicked Kadru must have rolled on; when Garuda was born at the right 
time, himself rending open the egg, and the very next moment, assuming 
titanic proportions, he rose into the sky. He was refulgent like Fire 
incarnate. The gods ran to Agni out of fright; Agni consoled them and 
told them that Garuda was exactly like himself in lustre. The gods then 
humbly bowed down to Garuda and heaped praises upon him. ( Adh. 20). 
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Then Garoda came to Vioata in her servility, and Kadru bade Vioati ; 
to carry her to the habitat of the Nagas called Ramaoiyaka' in the interior ', ' - 
of the ocean* Yir4ata bore Kadrii, and Garoda the 'serpents, Gamda. 
flew: towards the 'Sun and the snakes, swooned being scorched. So, Kadru 
invoked Indra ( Adh. 21) the, god of rains and received liis favour In the ■ 
shape, of .showers, and the serpents recovered their consciousness and were 
cheered up (Adh. 28 ). The region' to which they were brought was 
extremely enchanting. After fully enjoying there, they , again , ordered 
.Gariida to take them to another beautiful island. , Garoda, out of- sheer 
surprise, inquired of his mother .why .he was required to act every time , 
according to the whims of the serpents* Vinata explained that she was 
enslaved by Kadru through the swindle of the snakes. Garoda, very much 
aggrieved, asked the serpents how Vinata could be freed, when they asked 
him to bring them the heavenly nectar as ransom (Adh.23 ). Garuda 
immediately set oflF to procure the Amrta, learning from his mother about 
his food. With blessings from his mother, Garuda went, and came to 
the place of the Nisadas, obstructed their way and began to draw them 
into his tremendous gaping mouth. The Nisadas hurried into the jaws of 
Garuda and were devoured (Adh.24 ). But Garuda, remembering the 
admonition of his mother, carefully spared a Brahmana-couple, who 
blessed the noble Garuda. Then Garuda saw his father, Kasyapa, and 
desired to know the means to satisfy his voracity. Kasyapa pointed out 
a tortoise and an elephant, two erstwhile brothers, the sages Vibhavasu 
and Supratika, In the matter of the distribution of wealth they wrangled ; . 
the irate Vibhavasu cursed the avaricious Supratika to become an elephant, 
who reciprocated by cursing Vibhavasu to become a tortoise. Since that 
day they were constantly engaged in fighting ferociously. Kasyapa asked 
Garoda to make use of these peculiar creatures. He pounced upon them 
and grabbed them one with each talon, soared into the sky and arrived at 
Alambatirtha, the abode of heavenly bejew'elied trees, which actually shook 
in the wind of the flutter of his wings. The most luxuriant and gigantic 
Roliina-tree however told Garuda that he had a branch as long as a 
hundred yojanas, and that Garuda could devour his prey by perching 
comfortably on it ( Adh 25 ). But the enormous perch broke like a 
twig at his very touch ; and Garuda promptly held it with his beak as he 
saw the Valakhilya-sages hanging from the branch upside down. And 
with the broken branch he travelled several regions along with those 
monsters, but could not find a suitable place to deposit the revered sages. 

He went to the Gandhamadana, mountain where he saw once again his 
father doing penance. Kasyapa saw his son’s matchless strength and 
celestial effulgence. He at once propitiated the Valakhilyas on his behalf 
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lest they be incensed and burn him off. Knowing that Garu^a’s endeavour 
was for the welfare of the people, they kindly left the branch and went to 
the Himalaya. Then, Kasyapa showed a unique mountain called Nis- 
puru§a, not accessible even by mind. Garuda reached it within no time 
and dropped the branch with a rumbling sound. Even the great mountain 
trembled and its summits were shattered by the impact of the gusty wind 
produced by the eagle’s huge wings. On the peak of the mountain Garuda 
sat and satisfied his hunger by consuming the two monsters. 

From the top of the mountain, Garuda darted off high into the air 
and the gods in heaven were panicky beyond limit. Their weapons dash- 
ed and clashed against each other and even Indra’s own dear thunderbolt 
was in distress. The cloudless sky thundered, the winds blew violently and 
meteors appeared. Awfully affrighted by this sudden havoc, the god of 
gods, Indra, rushed to Brhaspati and asked him why there was such an 
unprecedented quake, although he could not imagine then anyone who 
could defy him. Brhaspati revealed to him that it was the Vainateya, the 
son of Kasyapa Prajapati, endowed also with the essence of the austere 
penances of the Valakhilyas, Garu<Ja was born to supersede Indra in 
power and lustre, because in the past Indra offended the Valakhilya sages 
out of his arrogance. ( Cf. the beginning of this story. ) Adh. 27 narrates 
this interesting story of Indra and the Valakhilyas and the circumstances 
of Garuda’s birth. The Guru of the gods further informed Indra that 
Garuda had come to take away the Soma and that no task was impossible 
for him. So hearing, Indra alerted his god-warriors to thwart Garuda 
and to protect the nectar. The doughty gods were arrayed encircling the 
Ambrosia, perfectly equipped with all sorts of dazzling panoply and 
brightly sharpened weapons and missiles. Garuda advanced indomitably 
against the formidable front of the gods who at the very sight of Garuda 
stood aghast and began to quiver. Even the valiant Bhauvana, the 
Soma-guard, badly smitten by Garuda, was ultimately slain after a brief 
fray. Then, Garuda raised a terrible tornado of dust and the blinded 
gods were dispersed and lacerated by Garuda with the blows of his wings 
and claws. Thus Garuda thoroughly shook the whole heaven and spread 
chaos every-where. The wind-god, impelled by Indra, however, cleared 
the cloud, and the gods were able to strike at Garuda. Garuda now 
bounced into the sky and, though hurt all round, knocked down the gods. 
The strong ranks of the gods were broken and scattered by the breath- 
taking onslaught of Garuda. They all dripping with blood scurried helter- 
skelter in all directions. The mighty Garuda rendering the gods lifeless, 
proceeded and beheld a dreadful blazing fire around the Soma. Fleet and 
pesourceful, he created 99 mouths, sucked the rivers’ waters and extingui- 
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shed the fire. ( Adh. 28 ) He reducing his body and becoming golden 
rushed in forcibly, like a gushing flood into the ocean. There he saw a 
. knife-edged discus revolving incessantly. It was a fearsome mechanism , 
fashioned by the gods to cut asunder the robbers of Soma. Garuda was, 
of course, not to be daunted. He contracted his colossal body and went 
in through the interstices of the spokes. More obstacles: below the 
Cakra there were two deadly and ever-angry cobras with horrid eyes 
whose mere glance was sufficient to reduce one at once to ashes. The 
skilful Garuda briskly filled their eyes with dust and having assailed their 
bodies swiftly swooped down upon the Amrta, shook off the Yantra, and 
took a spectacular leap into the sky, without himself tasting of the nectar. 

He met Lord Visnu on his way. Narayana was mightily pleased with 
Garuda’s most marvellous exploits. He made him immortal even without 
Amrta and chose him as his vehicle and conferred a lofty place on his 
banner, to comply with his petitions. Indra, however, was still restless. 

He desperately tried to pursue and intimidate Garuda by means of his 
Vajra. But that weapon was impotent and ineffective against Garuda 
and Indra’s last bid was also foiled. Smilingly Garuda, the invulnerable, 
spoke in courteous language, “ I shall, however, pay respect to the great 
sage Dadhichi ( ‘ r§eh mdnam kari§ydmi vajrain yasya asthisambhavam ' ), 
to the famous missile and to thee too. So here do I deliberately drop 
one feather ”, All creatures were astounded at the sight of Garuda's 
beautiful ‘Parna’, and because of it he was called ‘‘Suparna’'. Indra 
was lost in the admiration of such a mighty creature and expressed 
desire to know Garuda's extra-ordinary power while extending his friend- 
ship to him ( Adh. 29 ). Garuda, though averse to self-glorification, 
described to Indra, out of friendly regard, his unfathomable prowess. 
Indra, highly impressed, proposed that, as a test of friendship, Garuda 
should restore the Ambrosia to him, since the serpents would use it for 
everyone’s harm. Garuda advised Indra to take the Soma from wher- 
ever he should place it. Indra, pleased, offered Garuda a boon. Garuda, 
remembering the cunning trickery of the snakes who were guilty of his 
mother’s slavery, condescended to ask the serpents for his food. * Indra 
consented and followed Garuda, who came and told the serpents, * I place 
the Amrta on the ku^a grass. Wash and take it. And let my mother be 
free now, as I have fulfilled your condition. ’ The serpents went to bathe, 

1 ‘ The enmity between Garuda and the serpents reminds one of the contest between 
the eagle and the serpents mentioned by the Greek poets and artists ( Otto Keller, Tiere des 
Klassichen Altertums, Innsbruck, 1867, pp. 247fF. ). Perhaps an older myth about the contest 
of the sun-bird with the cloud-serpents is at the basis of both the conceptions/ — ( Winternitz, 
p. 80, footnote). 
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■:■: and Ifidra^isappea'red with the Soma,./' Tlie^d^ snakes came to the / 

■ spot,' and finding the, nectar carried away,,' realized that they had been 
, , ,' repaid in kind for their trickery, and started licking the blades of the kiisa ' 
wliera ilie Soma had -been', kept,., w'itlrthe ', result that, their tongue'. ,w.as. 

. bisected /by the pointed' darbha grass and .hence they .came to, be .known 
■as dvijihva ’ ( two-tongued ). ■ And the kiisa on account; of the: contact 
of Aniita came to be regarded as sacred from that day» The jubilant 
, Siiparna, of impeccable glory a-od worshipped by the sky-soarers, regaled 
his dear in.oth,er.,'^: 

.'. This is the glorious saga mf Garutnian;, by reciting it i.n the assembly of . 
learned .Braliman'as a meritorious person . would go to heaven, the usual ® sravana- 
pliala k 

"Not only in its tale, but in its poetry too, the Siiparnakbyana is abundantly,, 
rich. It is characterized above all by a sustained flight of imagination. The 
stiipendous puissance of Garuda is communicated to us with power through a 
matching massiveness of depiction. The narration often proceeds in a chiselled 
style, remarkable for its fluency and raciness, simplicity and unostentatioiisnesk 
And yet the poet can unfailingly evoke a sense of the ‘immense’ in describing 
Garuda’s invincible might. It is no wonder that the Akhyana should have 
enjoyed a great popular appeal. 

7. Comparison of the Suparfja^Adhydya and Suparna-Akhydna : 

The two tales have an obvious bask similarity, yet they also have some 
important differences. 

DiJferenees'intheSupartui-Akhydna-version: 

■1. Kadro aod Vioata are represented as the daughters of the Prajapati. 

: 2. ' Kadru lays IGGO eggs from which after 500 years the snakes come. 

3. Viiiata lays two eggs and there is therefore no mention of the incident 
of lightning. 

4. The curse of Ariina is given explicitly, 

5. Kadru’s trickery and her curse, and the snakes ultimately forming the 
black tail of the horse, are all innovations, 

6. Ocean 'description is added. 

7. The story of the Ni^adas and that of the elephant and the tortoise are 
in inverse order. 

8. KaSyapa, and not Vinata,. advis'es Garuda to eat the monsters to satisfy 
his hunger. In both, however,-Vinata; advises Garuda to eat the Ni§Mas, and 
spare the Brahmapas among them and tells how to recognise them» 
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9. The Vaiakhilyas, requested by KaSyapa, leave the broken tree-branch, 
and Garuda throws down the branch on an uninhabited mountain. 

10. The story of Indra and the Valakhilyas is narrated when Garuda goes 
to heaven, as against in the beginning in the Suparna-Adhyaya. 

11. The fight of Garuda with the Soma- watchers, and his reaching the 
Soma, shows several differences. 

12. Garuda obtains immortality through Visnu’s grace. He is also made 
the vehicle of Vi§nu. 

13. Garuda asks the snakes to bathe before taking the Soma. And it is 
Indra who snatches the Soma away. The snakes lick the kusa-grass and split 
their tongues. 

14. Garuda himself sheds his feather in honour of Dadhici and Indra. 


Differences in the Siiparm--^dhydya-version : 

1. Kadru and Vinata are earth and heaven as snake and eagle. 

2. Kadru and Vinata commit a fault at a sacrifice and are excluded from 
it. KadrQ loses one eye and both fly to Tarksya. 

3. Vinata wants to send Matarisvan to find out about the horse. 

4. Garuda is crying and complains that he has had no teacher. 

5. Vinata answers Garuda’s question saying that she has not committed 
any Brahmana-murder. 

6. Garuda is represented as embodying the metres and the Vedas, which 
is a feature taken from the Brahmanas. 

7. The Vaikhanasas ( besides the Valakhilyas ) are also the inhabitants of 
the Rohina-tree in the branch broken by Garuda; but nothing is said about them 
when Garuda drops the branch, which is also not clearly stated. 

8. We are not told that one of the monsters is a tortoise. 

9. The dialogue occurs between Vinata and Aruna. 

10. There are 23 watchmen of the Soma, only 9 of which are given by 
name in the Supania-Akhyana. 

1 1 . There are two lightning-weapons which seem to correspond to the two 
containers, the Kusis in the Satapatha Brdhmaija. 

12. The directions in which the gods are said to disperse and flee are also 
different. 

13. Garuda satisfies the fire surrounding the Soma with ghee. 

14. Indra urges Garuda to honour his vajra and Garuda lets one feather 

fall, which transforms itself into three things. 
oj8 
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■ ■ ' .15. Garada Wmself takes the Soma back' to Indra. 

16. Garada is granted food and immortality by Indra. 

It is important to notice that the equations ( Vinati^ Heaven, ;Garii4a = 
metres and Vedas, Kadru = earth ) and also the trasformation of the feather, are 
iiiissing:Tii' the Mahdbhdrata, and the Suparna-Adhyaya seems to have taken them 
from the ''Brahmanas. This ' is a sign that the Suparna-Adhyaya is stili a late- , 
Vedic text, that keeps the Brahmana-tradition, while the Mahdbhdratah already 
jn'ore,, free, from such' influence. As regards the mutual relation between the two 
texts, it can be taken' for obvious reasons that the Supania-Adhyaya is older than 
the Suparna-Akhyana. It is also clear that the Soparna-Adhyaya is the chief 
source of the Suparna-Akhyana. The manifold divergences between the versions 
nevertheless indicate that the epic tale had had probably other sources. Those 
sources we do not know, but we can point out that the Kau§itaki Brdhmana ( 18.4 ) 
speaks of a Suparna-Akhyana in 103 Anustubhs. Thus, it is quite likely that 
Other similar texts had existed but had been later supplanted by the Supania- 
Akhyana. Grube ( quoted by Charpentier ) says that in the Sdnkdyana Srauta 
Sutra there are the Pratikas of 103 verses which are completely different from the 
Suparna-Adhyaya. Especially striking is the discrepancy in the different order of 
the monsters and the Nisadas, which do not seem to give any sufficient motive for 
the change made by the Mahdbhdrata-xtddLCiot^ excepting the fact that he found 
the changed order in some other source than the Suparna-Adhyaya. ( Yet it may 
be his own, in order to have Garu# fly from the highest mountain straight to 
heaven. ) In the myth of the Soma-stealing, again, there are so many differences 
that they cannot be explained well without taking recourse to the presumption 
that there are other sources besides the Suparna-Adhyaya for the Suparna- 
Akhyana author. On the other hand, it seems that it is not possible to deny that 
the Suparna-Adhyaya as it exists now has been subsequently influenced by the 
especialy in 4.1, verse 2, 6.1. verse 5, 8.1. verse 4, 14. L verse 6. 
These verses belonging to the Mahdbhdrata are irrelevant and even disturbing in 
the Suparna-Adhyaya. Therefore the conclusion seems obvious that they are 
borrowed from the Mahdbhdrata and adapted for their introduction into the 
Suparna-Adhyaya. 

Charpentier thinks that the story of Indra and the Valakhilyas in the 
Suparna-Adhyaya is not original but is introduced in it after the Suparna- 
Akhyana. The reason is that it is much better placed in the Mahdbhdrata than 
in the Suparna-Adhyaya , where they seem to be extra interpolations. The Vala- 
khilyas come in the Suparrra-Akhyana at a later stage and as a sort of additional 
episode. It is brought as a motive or reason for the humiliation of Indra through 
Garu^a, whereas in the Suparna-Adhyaya, the story is badly presented and has 
nothing in the following that refers to it; although the Valakhilyas are mentioned 
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later itt' T. L- ■; It seems that judging by 14.1, it would be difficult ( tbough^ n 
impossible, really ) to justify the connection of the Valakhilyas with the birth of 
Garuda. The original story could do without the Valakhilyas and run smoothly, 
since in function of the point of Vinata’s tapas ( 1.2 ), the birth of Garuda is 
logically' and reasonably explained. This element has a ■ greater unity with ' the 
rest of the tale ; the Valakhilya-element is on the other hand isolated in the 
Suparna-Adhyaya tale. ' ■ The Valakhilyas are again not referred to in the dialogue 
between Indra and Brhaspati. In the Brahmanas also, the Valakhilyas are not 
mentioned. Therefore it is possible to conclude that the element of the Vala- 
khilyas in the Suparna-Adhyaya is the result of the subsequent backward 
influence of the Mahdbhdrata-t^lt. 

This was the contention of Charpentier. We however incline to think that 
the Valakhilya-element is wr retrospectively introduced in the Suparna-Adliyaya 
from the Suparna-Akhyana, and that it is actually the innovation of the Supar^a- 
Adhyaya author. The only thing is that he has not been able to create an 
impression of polish and finish, which the Akhyana-composer has achieved. Yet 
the basic fact remains that the Valakhilyas are an intended part of the Adhyaya- 
tale. The fact that the Suparna- Adhyaya mentions the Valakhilyas in 7.1 shows 
that it is at least aware of them. The point of Indra’s humiliation through 
Garuda applies to the Adhyaya also equally well ( 1.2 ). Again, it is possible to 
establish the connection of the Valakhilyas and the birth of Garuda in 14.1 in the 
dialogue between Indra and Brhaspati. Actually, in the Adhyaya, four different 
factors are mentioned as responsible for the birth of Garuda. They are : Tarksya 
or Kasyapa, the tapas of Vinata ( 10.2, verse 4), the tapas of the Valakhilyas 
(1.2, 14.1 ), and the metres and the Vedas ( 14.1 ). (The last element is the 
result of a continuation of the Brahmanic bias, which would be naturally 
excluded in the Suparna-Akhyana, the Mahdbhdrata being remote from the 
Brahmanas). Vinata’s tapas though appearing subsequently in the Akhyana 
( 27, 26 ) and the Adhyaya { 10.2, verse 4 ) is instrumental in Garu<ja"s birth. In 
the Akhyana (14.6,27.27 ) as well as Adhyaya (1.2), Kasyapa is obviously the 
main cause of Garuda’s creation, in conjunction with the Valakhilya-tapas as 
contributing to it (27.27aband 1.2). Apparently in both the Adhyaya and 
Akhyana stories the Yalakhilya element can be regarded as additional. The 
passage in question is not so coherently narrated in the Adh3/aya, yet its author 
can be said to have placed the episode in a more historical order. It is the 
Akhyana-author who improves the effect by dexterously placing it in a more 
interesting position from the story-telling point of view. Thus it must be finally 
said that the Valakliilya passage is originally introduced in the Adhyaya by its 
author and derived from it but more attractively placed by the Akhyana author. 
Summary : 

1. The old genuine parts of the Suparpa- Adhyaya form the chief source 
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of the story ( in the Af^?iaal?Mra/a ) used directly by the Mahdbhdraia-mdB.ciot ; 
but ■he has also freely chosen., altered, discarded and edited them as to their 
■contents, besides their style and language, 

2. 'But besides the Suparna-Adhyaya, the Mahdbhdrata-XQddiCiQx has used 
other sources which are not to be traced any more. ■He^ worked them into the 
tale-of the 'MaMMdm^a. 

■' 3. ■ The text of the Suparna-Adhyaya, as we have it now, has been sub- 
sequently influenced by thQ Mahdbhdrata-itxL This point is subject to our 
criticism above. 

8. The Suparna-Adhydya and the Rdmdyam : 

III the Rdmdyarta^ it is not a very extensive piece, but it is useful for the 
reconstruction of the old legend. It occurs in 3.35.27-36 of iht' Rdmdyam • 
This is the summary 

Ravana comes to the shore of the ocean and sees there the tree Subhadra, 
a gigantic tree full of holy people. It is here that Garuda flew, carrying the 
elephant and the tortoise in his claws and broke the branch of this tree. There 
dwelt the Vaikhanasas, Valakhilyas, Sadhyas and Dhumras. Out of compassion 
for them, Garuda takes up the branch, devours the monsters and kills the Ni§adas 
with the branch, after having delivered the holy people, for which he is full of 
joy. After that, he tears the iron railings, breaks the treasure-house and robs 
the Soma out of Indra’s palace. 

According to Hertel, the Rdmdyam must have had a different source than 
the Suparna-Adhyaya; he however does not tell us the reasons. But he says that 
there is agreement, between the Rdmdyana and the Suparna-Adhyaya ; only in 
this point that the holy people are under the tree on the ground, and not as in the 
Mahdbhdrata-sXoxy in the underside of the branch. He says that the Suparna- 
Adhyaya 7.1. 4-5 proves the agreement. But Charpentier thinks that it does not 
prove the agreement, because the stanza 7.1.4 has got the word ‘yasyara’ 
(sakhayam). It is true that in 7.1. 5b, it is said 'hanisyasi brahmanan ye 
prthivyam k But this can be explained to mean that there were also the brah- 
manas on the earth. And further he argues that the use of the word ‘ brahmana ’ 
would also be rather strange, since the Valakhilyas are called * rsis k Therefore 
it is quite possible that it meant that the falling of the branch may kill the people 
on the earth ( wherever the branch be dropped ) among whom there may be 
brahmanas. And that is a crime to be avoided, as it is often said in the 
Suparna-Adhyaya. In another text 13.4 we have another reference with "yatrak 
Therefore it is not possible to prove from the Suparna-Adhyaya that the Vala- 
khilyas are below the tree and not on the branch— quite the contrary. And it is 
not possible that the Mahdbharata-XQdeiCtox has misunderstood the Suparna- 
Adhyaya, the Supartia-Akhyana clearly mentions that they were on the branch. 
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Ofl the Other hand, the Rdmdya^a does not give any clear decision in ■ this point., 
35.27 says ’^ mnnibhih vrtam ’ ( nyagrodham ) and 35.30 says as the Suparna- 
Adhyaya, ' tatra ' — Therefore Hertel’s view that only in this point { that the 
Vatakhilyas were 'below' on the ground and not on The branch) the Rdmdyai}a 
agrees with the Supania-Adhyaya and that in other respects it goes its own^ 
way, is not right, since the Suparna-Adhyaya does not warrant even this agree- 
ment. Tht Rdmdyam says that the Valakhilyas were on the ground, and so it 
would differ from both Suparna-Adhyaya and Suparna-Akhyana. And;, that 
ultimately would support Herters view that the Rdmdyaija has a different source 
than the Soparna-Adhyaya, because there is /low not even one point of special 
agreement between them (as Charpentier has rightly shown), not even in the 
one pointed out by himself. 

Charpentier, however, points out the following features of agreement between 
the Suparna-Adhydya and the Rdmdyana : — 

1. Vaikhanasas are mentioned with the Valakhilyas. 

2. Garuda eats first the two monsters and then destroys the Nisadas, 
which is different from the AfaAdMdmra tale. 

3. After the destruction of the Nisadas, Garuda goes for the Soma. 
Differences between the Suparna-Adhydya and the Rdmdyai^a : 

1. The tree is called Subhadra in the Rdmdyafja. This is an important 
difference ; the other two versions have the name ‘ Rohina But since the 
Rdmdyana-ksivi calls it a " nyagrodha " tree, he may have found the name Rohina 
ill-fitting, because Rohina (‘‘rauhina”) means a sandalTree, which therefore 
would create confusion. For the Rdmdyana-composQi — rather naturally — the 
'nyagrodha’ was the ideal for a big long-branched tree. Yet a mere change of 
name could be the invention of the Kavi, and alone does not seem to call for a 
new source. 

2. Garuda smites the Nisadas with the branch.— This difference can be 
answered by the fact that the Rdmdyana could have invented this point in order 
to make it more acceptable, since it is an improvement on the idea of the eating 
of human beings, especially impure ones. 

3. The description of the robbing of the Soma is different in the Rdmdyana 
from that of the Suparna-Adhyaya.— These differences do not seem to be impor- 
tant and can be accounted for by saying that the Rdmdyana-yenion is very short 
and does not profess to give an elaborate description. 

Thus from all these facts we must conclude, thinks Charpentier, that the 
Suparna-Adhyaya was for the Rdmdyaria the chief source and even possibly the 
only source. The use of any other source by the Rdmdyai^a-‘poeX is at least 
not demonstrated or proved. — Charpentier is not however fully right, because 
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the Rdmdyana-YQTsion indicates that it, in all probability, knew the Mabdbhdrata* 
version.: Rdmdyaf^^^^ monsters ‘ gajakacchapau ' which is; in 

the Mahdbhamta Akhyana and not- in the- Suparna-Adhyaya.— But theii what 
about the difference of ’the Rdmdyana-VQUion from both the Adhyaya and the 
Akhyana Jn .'regard to the^ Valakhilyas being on the ground? The ■ difference 
could possibly be explained by- saying that the Rdmdyana-t^ddiCioi knew; both 

those old, versions ( Adhyaya and Akhyana ones ) but that ' he modified them 

deliberately, according to his more refined standards. , The Rdmayana-v^x^lon 
could be an improvement on the odd old idea of letting all those rsis live like a 
■swarm of insects on the underside of a tree-branch ( especially since the Rdmdyana 
names so many kinds of them besides the Vilakhilyas ). Or else it could be said 
that he had, besides the above, another source and version of the legend ; but 
there seems to be scarcely any need for this second alternative, when we realise 
what the redactorial dynamism is capable of. 

Hence both Charpentier and Hertel must be partially corrected in the sense 
explained above. 

P. Suparfja story in the Southern recension of the Anusdsanaparvan of the 

Mahdbhdrata : 

Curiously enough the Suparna story occurs again in the Ammsanaparvan 
of the Mahdbhdrata in a fairly elaborate form. Actually the story runnins into 
461 lines is documented solidly only by the Southern recension which is generally 
longer and more inflated than the Northern. The whole chunk has been rightly 
relegated to the Appendix ( lA ) by the editor Dr. R. N. Dandekar, in accordance 
with the text critical principle of regarding one-recensional passages as evidently 
spurious and interpoiational (unless under very special circumstances). The 
story of Garuda is inserted by the S-redactor after adhy. 8, where Bhisma speaks 
of persons worthy of worship to Yudhisthira. To satisfy the curiosity of the 
latter Bhisma, permitted by Vasudeva, begins to recite the story as received from 
his teacher Jamadagnya Rama. The story is only broadly similar to the 
Adiparvan story because of many of its own interesting touches. The narration 
is of course prosaic and in no way comparable to the vivid and vigorous expres- 
sion of the Akhyana. We will note only a few salient changes effected by the 
S-redactor. 

The redator has certainly sensed the disconcerting nature of the episode of 
Kadru’s curse. Seeing that ultimately not all the serpents are incinerated in 
Janamejaya’s snake^sacrifice he thinks that KadrO’s curse cannot be universal 
and so the disobedience of the snakes should be partial. This apparently 
accounts for the survival of some snakes after the sarpasatra. ( We cannot go 
into all the implications of this fascinating text-critical problem at this place 
because it is not vital to our Suparna story. ) The redactor has of course nicely 
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iQtrodoced the dialogue' between, the .snakes ' and . their tricky: m 
involving her sophistry and the moral dilemma for her sons. " SomeTighteoiis 
ones however fled and down ' went the curse of their mother prom'pted by her 
own convenient expectation of filial obedience. 

' 'The Akhyana ord of Vinata’s slavery and the birth of Garuda is here 
reversed. Garuda, i,gnorant of his mother’s condition, was moving about swollen 
with pride at his enormous strength. , In the meanwhile the sage Narada, venera- 
ble to the gods, decided to rebuke and remind him of his duty' to ' liis distressed 
mother. The point is interesting especially because of Narada who is mythically 
known for his propensity to shoot quarrel and trouble ( though always to remove 
evil eventually ). Garuda tries to appease his elder mother Kadrii in very sweet 
and pleasing words to release his mother, but the wicked Kadrii asks him to 
bring the Amrta as a ransom. 

The author has really waxed eloquent in the description of the fight of the 
elephant and the tortoise. The order of the two incidents of the Nisadas ( here 
called Kuvindas) and the two monsters is changed as in the Adhyaya story. 
Again like the Adhyaya there is no reference at all to what happens of the 
Valakhilyas and the Vaikhanasas between the time when Garuda flies high with 
the huge branch full of the sages and drops it The sinful Kuvindas live in a 
region in the ocean and are killed by the branch. The branch is dropped on the 
mountain in the Akhyana, Howwer he devours the monsters on the mountain 
as in the Akhyana. Agni in Indra’s heaven burning all-round for the protection 
of the Amrta is surprisingly quenched by butter and not water as in the 
Adiparvan. In the present story Garuda discharges one feather in order to do 
honour to Brahma from whom the vajra was obtained by India, but again chal- 
lenges the vajra to hurt the feather if it can. And the vajra is stuck to the 
feather and so Garuda is called Suparna. This is completely different from the 
Akhyana Garuda who is called Supariia for his nobility in shedding his par^a in 
honour of the rsi, Indra and the vajra itself. 

The most striking change introduced by the S-redactor is in regard to the 
sequel to the Soma-bringing by Suparna. He announces to Kadru, ‘I have 
brought quickly the Amrta for my righteous mother and let her be now released 
by you. ’ Kadru was so excited that she immediately let Vinata go. Garuda 
now recalls the subterfuge of Kadru and her snake-sons, and reminding her of 
that picks op the nectar and starts to fly, Kadru is angry and asks him to stop 
his fraud. Garuda cleverly replies, * You asked me to bring the Amrta and I did 
bring it. I have fulfilled your order and have redeemed my mother righteously 
and truthfully. If you asked me to give it to you, I do not think you deserve 
it.’ A very interesting innovation! Saying so he goes to Indra and returns the 
nectar to him, quite differently from the AkbySna, 
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Considering all these major differences, the Anusasana story in the S-reeen- 
sion deserves to be called a third version of the Suparna saga. The changes are 
quite important and seem to be deliberate redactorial inventions. It is possible 
that yet another floating version of the story current in the South has been 
embodied by the S-redactor. As noted above, we can say that there could be 
different sources in addition to the Suparpa-Adhyaya from which the Adi and 
AnuMsana sioxics are independently derived, though always making adequate 
allowance for the free redactorial ingenuity. 

10. Reference to the Story in the Kathdsaritsdgara ; 

A version of the legend of Kadru and Vinata is to be also found in Soma- 
deva’s Kathdsaritsdgara ( IV. 12), where the two ladies quarrel about the colour 
of the horses of the Sun, and Kadru asks her children the serpents to blacken the 
horses of the Sun and so they spit their poison on them. Garu<ja brings the 
nectar from the sea of milk and here, it is Visnu pleased with his great might 
who grants him a boon making the snakes become his food, and not Indra. The 
ending part of the theft of Soma by Indra is much the same as in the Suparija- 
Akhyana. 

11. Suparndkhydna as a Part of the Astikaparvan : 

The Great Epic has an epic-like prelude. The component parvans are like 
the diverse designs in the frame or like the several spokes of the hub of the sub- 
epic of Janamejaya’s snake-sacrifice. The sub-parvans describe the antecedents 
of the serpent-sacrifice and each ends with a reference leading to it, which 
becomes their common refrain, as in the Kathdsaritsdgara or the Dasakumdra- 
carita. Now since the story of Janamejaya’s snake-sacrifice is affixed as a basis 
and preface to the central Bharata-Katha, it has to contain the entire serpent-lore 
pivoting around that event. Of all the countries of the earth, India abounds 
most in serpents. With this abundance of serpents, agrees also the importance 
which the serpent has occupied in the mythology and worship of the Indians from 
the most ancient times to the present day. And nothing is more significant of 
the importance of this creature in Indian myth than that a whole conglomeration 
of serpent-stories was added on as an introduction to the great epic, the Mahd- 
bhdrata and that according to this introduction that epic itself with its hundred 
thousand verses had been recited at a so-called ‘ serpent-sacrifice ’. ( Winternitz, 
p. 80 ) This well-woven sub-epic narrative comprises the Paulomaparvan, the 
Pau^yaparvan, and the Astikaparvan with the serpent stories galore. Our 
Suparnakhyana is one such. It seems, the ingenious Mahdbhdrata-xedactox 
brings about a splendid synthesis of the Janamejaya-epic out of the scattered 
fragments pertaining to the snakelore popular in his times. 

Winternitz furnishes remarkable resemblances of the Indian serpent-sacrifice 
story with the legends among peoples of Tyrol and the Alpine lands, Denmark, 
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Sicily, Grossensass, Luchon, Eisaktal, Eggental, Lechtal, Wurmtal, Seiseralm, 
Salzburg, Walsertal, Bohemia. In these popular stories, we meet with the funda- 
mental idea that the serpents are consumed in a big fire. ( Details of course 
vary slightly. ) Winternitz refers to the different scholars’ attempts to explain 
the serpent-sacrifice of Janamejaya in various ways, historical and mythological- 
symbolical. He says, ‘ I believe that the extra-Indian parallels to the serpent 
sacrifice mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata are so striking that it would not be 
proper to see in them merely accidental resemblances. If, however, the resem- 
blance is not accidental, then there are only two possibilities: either we have ( in 
this case ) to deal with a myth which reaches back to the Indo-Germanic pre- 
historic times, or that there are stories and ideas which have spontaneously 
arisen here as well as there from the same psychological motive. In both cases, 
however— and this appears to me to be a methodologically important conclusion — 
all these stories, whether we come across them in India or anywhere else, must 
be explained in the same way. ’ ( Winternitz, p. 90 ) 
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A NOTE ON PARIKSIT AND JANAMEJAYA 
By 

Asim Kumar Chatterjee, Calcutta 

In the 127th Sukta of the 20th Book of the Aiharvaveda, we are told of one 
king Pariksit in whose realm people throve merrily.* According to both Roth^ 
and Bloomfield, ^ the two eminent Vedic scholars, this Pariksit is a divine being. 
But some other scholars ( including Oldenberg^ and Zimmer^) think that the 
Vedic poet is actually referring to a human being in this Siikta. And the authors 
of the Vedic Index ^ are inclined to agree with the latter view. They further 
identify him with the monarch of the same name, referred to in the First Book 
of the Mahdbhdrata, and described as the great-grandfather of Pratipa.’ H. C, 
Raychaudhuri in his Political History of Ancient India^ not only accepts the 
historicity of this Pariksit but also makes every effort to prove that he is really 
the grandson of Arjuna, the celebrated hero of the Bharata war. 

The Mahdbhdrata and the Purdtfas disclose the existence of at least four 
Pariksits ( the spelling given in these works is Pariksit ), two of the Lunar dynasty 
and two belonging to the Solar or Ik§vdkuvamsa. Pariksit I was an ancestor of 
the heroes of the Bharata war. In chapter 89 of the 1st Book of the Great epic, 
he appears as the son of Avisvat and the grandson of Kuru. In the next chapter 
of the same Book, however, he is described as the son of Arugva and the great- 
grandson of Kuru. The other Parik§it of the Lunar dynasty was the well-known 
grandson of Arjuna and the father of Janamejaya, the performer of the great 
snake-sacrifice in whose court the Mahdbhdrata was said to have been recited for 
the first time. The third Pariksit is described in the Great epic ® as belonging 
to the Iksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya. He appears as a romantic personality 
in the Mahdbhdrata. In the list of the ancestors of DaSaratha, given in the 
Pdmdycaia, *® this Pariksit does not find any place. The fourth Pariksit, a son 
of Tamasa Manu, is mentioned in the Brahmdr^da Purdffa. 

1 7-10; see also PHAI (6th ed. ), pp. 12ff. 

2 St, Petersburg Dictionary, s.v, 

3 Hymns of the Atharvaveda, pp, 69Q-691, 

4 ZDMG, Vol. 42, p. 237; Buddha, p. 396. 

5 Altindisches Leben, p. 131. 

6 Vol. I, p. 494. 

7 Cr. ed,, I. 89.47; 90.43. See also Sorensen, An Index to the Names of the Mahdbhdrata, 

8 pp. i2fr. 
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The author of Political History identifies Arjuna’s grandson with the Vedic 
Pariksit. In th.Q Great epic, ^ he is described as the father of Janamejaya, 
Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena. And in both the Satapatha Brdhmai^n^ 
and the Sdhkhdyana Srauta Sutra ^ this Pariksit is described as the father of 
the persons bearing those names. Raychaudhuri infers from this that the Vedic 
poets have actually referred to Abhimanyu’s son in their works. 

Now, regarding the names of the sons of the earlier Pariksit of the Lunar 
dynasty the Great epic has made some confusion. In chapter 89 of the 1st Book, 
we have been told of the seven sons of this Pariksit; they are — -Kaksasena, 
Ugrasena, Citrasena, Indrasena, Susena, Bhimasena and Janamejaya. In chapter 
90 only Bhimasena is mentioned as the son and successor of this Parik§it. From 
this anamoly Raychaudhuri conjectures that Pariksit 11 has a better claim than 
Pariksit I to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Pariksit. But the Visnu^ 
(which is admittedly one of the earlier Purapas ) clearly states that Parik§it I 
had four sons viz. Janamejaya, Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhimasena. But 
Raychaudhuri thinks it safe to ignore the evidence of this Parana. 

Now, the Atharvavedic Pariksit is pictured as a strong monarch ruling 
over a highly prosperous kingdom. But the same cannot be said about Abhi< 
manyu’s son Pariksit. The Adiparvan^ pictures him as addicted to hunting and 
also refers to the fact that he made over all the affairs of the state to his minis- 
ters. We have been told that he had to die because of his own irresponsible 
conduct. The Great epic further bestows upon him the rather unflattering epithet 
‘ Kurukulddhatna ’®. 

Some other factors also clearly go against Raychaudhuri’s theory. Accord- 
ing to a gdthd, quoted in both Satapatha ( XIII. 5.4.2 ) and Aitareya Brdhmai^as 
(Vlli. 21), the capital of Janamejaya, the son of the Vedic Parik§it, was 
Asandivat. Raychaudhuri makes a wild conjecture and suggests its identification 
with Hastinapura of the Mahdbhdrata. But it may be pointed out, in all humility, 
that there is absolutely no basis, whatsoever, for such a suggestion. Less we 
tread on guesses and conjectures, the better for us and better for Indian history. 
The fact that the Vedic Janamejaya, who was a Pdrik?ita, had his royal seat at 
this place and not at Hastinapura (which is entirely ignored in the Vedic 
literature) goes far to show’ that he was not the celebrated grandson of 
Abhimanyu. 

1 Cr. ed., 1.3.1. 

2 Xlll. 5.4.3. 

3 XVI. 9.7. 

4 IV. 20.1. 

5 Cr. ed., Ch. 37. 

6 See Sorensen, op. cit., p. 540. See also Cr. ed., I. 37.18. 
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More than once in the Adiparvan of the Mahdbhdmta Janamejaya, the grand- 
son of Abhimanyu, is described as the conqueror of Taxila. The Vedic texts, on 
the other hand, never connect Pariksita Janamejaya with that place, which also in- 
directly shows that they are not the same person. Again, the famous ‘ Sarpasatra ’ 
of the epic Janamejaya, which is the subject-matter of so many chapters of the 
Adiparvan, finds no echo even in the latest stratum of the Vedic literature, not to 
mention the Satapatha Brdhmaifa. Raychaudhuri rejects the historicity of this 
episode obviously because it does not suit his theory. He even questions the 
existence of Pariksit I and prefers to call him ‘ shadowy Here he goes against 
the almost unanimous testimony of the Great epic and the major Purdnas. 
Parik§it I is not only known to the author of the 1st Book of the Mahdbhdrata 
but also to the poets of the Harivamsa, the Visnu, and other Purdnas. Even the 
Cheller grant of Viracola,’ which has been referred to by Raychaudhuri, does not 
deny the existence of Pariksit I. Raychaudhuri would make us believe that 
Pariksit I and II represent a bardic duplication of the same original individual. 
But unfortunately that admirable scholar has given us no valid reason for such 
a conclusion. 

We agree with the author of Political History when he observes that Pariksit, 
lauded in the 20th Book of the Atharvaveda, is a human being. He has been 
described as a powerful Kuru king who ruled over an affluent realm (Janali sa 
bhadramedhati rdgtre rdjiiah Parik^itab )• Abhimany u’s son Pariksit, on the other 
hand, has not been able to snatch any such laudatory verse from the pen of the 
poet of the Adiparvan of the Great epic. Undaunted and undismayed by this, 
the author of Political History has pounced upon the Bhdgavata Purdtta, in order 
to build his own image of Pariksit. Now, this work is separated by at least five 
hundred years from the latest stratum of the Mahdbhdrata. So the evidence of 
this Piirdija, which has been assigned to the post-Gupta period by most of the 
Puranic scholars including R. G. Bhandarkar, Hazra and Kane, can never be 
conclusive. It is Interesting to note that in the Great epic Pariksit I is pictured 
as the great-grandfather of Pratipa. And actually one such Pratipa finds place 
in that Book^ of the Atharvaveda in which Pariksit is mentioned. Both 
Zimmer and Keith are inclined to identify this Pratipa with his epic namesake; 
and if this be accepted, Raycha'udhuri's position will further weaken. Now both 
the Satapatha Brdhmana^ and Sdfikhdyana Srauta Siilra* state that Indrota 
Daivapa Saunaka officiated at the horse-sacrifice of Janamejaya Pariksita. In 
the AUareya Brdhma>?a, however, this honour goes to Tura Kavaseya. But it 

1 SII, Vol. I, p. 57. 

2 XX. 129.2. 
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should have to be borne in mind that in the Great V Soma^ravas appears 
as thtpurohita of Janamejaya, : the grandson of Abhimanyu. "Basing Ms argu- 
ments on the evidence of the Matsya Pmana, Raychaudhuri contends that this 
Janamejaya had performed two . horse-sacrifices. . But since earlier works .like the 
Mahdbhdrata.ih^ Vdyu md thQ Harivariua speak only of one sacrifice on the 
■ part of Abhimanyu’s grandson, we . cannot accept the testimony of the Matsya 
Purdfia. ' ■ ■ ■ 

In the Sdntiparvan^ of the Mahdbhdrata Bhisma tells us about one Pariksita 
Janamejaya who had performed a horse-sacrifice in order to cleanse hiniself from 
the sin oi Brahmahatyd^ And in this act this king was assisted by Indrota 
Daivapa. This king has been further described^ as a most powerful monarch 
(mahaviryah). But nowhere in the and the Purdnas Ahhimmyn^s, 

grandson Janamejaya is connected with the murder of any Brahmin. 
There can, therefore, be little doubt that Bhisma is referring here to the Vedic 
Janamejaya (surely an ancestor of Abhimanyu’s grandson) who had Indrota 
!§aunaka as his priest. This Janamejaya is apparently mentioned in the 
Dronaparvan"^ as having been defeated by Mandhata and also in the Sdntiparvan^ 
as having conquered the world in three nights. It is also of great interest to 
note that in the Rdmdyana one Janamejaya^ is mentioned as an ancient king, and 
in all probability, he is the earlier Janamejaya, as that epic does not show any 
acquaintance with any of the descendants of the Pandavas. Such references go 
far to prove that the epic and Puranic bards knew of one earlier Janamejaya who 
was very powerful and a performer of horse-sacrifice. 

According to the Matsya Purdncd there were one hundred Janamejayas ; 
but the Vayu® and the Brahmandd^ speak of eighty Janamejayas. We may or 
may not believe in such sweeping statements of the Purdnas, but they at least 
point to the fact that there were more than one Janamejayas in ancient India. 
The Harivamsa ( 1,32.67 ) expressly states that there were two Parikslts and two 
Janamejayas. 

The above discussion makes it clear that Pariksit and Janamejaya, mention- 
ed in the Vedic literature, cannot be identified with Pariksit and Janamejaya, the 

1 Cr. ed., I. 3.12. 

2 Cr. ed., 146.2ff. 

3 Loc. cit. 

4 62.10 (Cr. ed., Vol. IX., p. 1102). 

5 Cr. ed., XH. 124.16: 

Ekanltrem Mandhata tryahem Janamejaya}} / 
saptardtrena Nahhaga)) prthinm pratipedivdn 1 1 

6 Cr. cd., IL 58.36. 

7 273. 71-73. 

8 99. 454. 

9 III. 68. 20-26; 74.267. 
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son aod the grandson of Abhimanyu :of the; Great epic. The Vedic/literature, 
'which oiherwi^ the redoubtable Pandava brothers., cannot reasonably be 

expected to yield the names of their descendants, who were certainly much 
lesser figures.' Further the Nasik cave inscription^ of , Vasisthiputra PiilumavF 
of the year 19 ( second half of the second century ) mentions; one Janamejaya 
along with such ancient royal personalities as Nabhaga, Nahusa,, Yayiti, Am« 
barisa etc. This evidence also directly goes against Raychaudhuri’s theory.' 

C ■ In the ' light of the above discussion it is difficult to avoid the conciusioo , 
that Pariksit and Janamejaya of the Vedic texts were actually earlier kings of the 
Lunar dynasty bearing the same names. And if we regard them as historical 
personalities, , we have to forget for good the theory of Aryan immigration to 
India in the middle of the second millennium B.C. 


1 Ep, Ind.} VoL VIII, pp. 60ff. Ho. 2; see also Sircar, Select Inscriptions^ etc. (2nd ed.),' 
pp. 203fr. 
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" ''By , ' 

Chhote Lal Tripathi,. Allahabad 

What iS: right knowledge ? 

We call a man trustworty when things told by him are known to us to be 
exactly what he told and,-, which are not falsified later on. In the same way, in 
the sphere of knowledge that knowledge is regarded to be valid which makes us 
reach the object pointed by it and which is not contradicted by subsequent 
action.^ For instance we see the vision of water at a distance. We suppose it 
to be water and endeavour to reach it. After reaching the place of water if we 
find that it is water, our knowledge is right. But if we find that it is not water, 
we believe that our knowledge of it is not right Hence one of the criteria of 
our knowledge is that it should make us reach the object indicated, 2 We may 
also regard the knowledge of an object valid if we have a reasonable ground for 
the expectation of the desired result emanating from it For instance, a farmer 
begins his activity of sowing with the expectation of reaping a good harvest in 
normal conditions undisturbed by storms and stones. His knowledge of the act 
of sowing is valid as it indicates the possibility of reaching the desired result. 
In the words of Kamalasila that knowledge is valid which refers to a possible 
successful action, though not to its actual achievement.^ 

We regard that as an object which is present before consciousness. It is 
present either direcily or indirectly. That which is directly present is called the 
object of perception, while that which is indirectly present the object of inference. 

The object of sense-perception is localized in space and time, in a particular 
dimension but that of inference is conceived through the mark and becomes 
localized afterwards. Hence the object indicated can come only through sense- 
perception and inference. Therefore the validity of our knowledge depends upon 
these two sources.^ That knowledge which differs from the above-mentioned 
one is not right. Only that knowledge is right which indicates an attainable 
object and an object is attainable only through sense-perception and inference. 
Hence that knowledge which comes in ways other than perception and inference 
is not valid. Such knowledge would be either absolutely unreal like the sky- 
flower or it would be abstract like the uoiversals. Another characteristic of right 

1 Nyaya-Bindu Tika, p, 4 & Praraapa-Vartika, Chapter I. 

2 Nyaya-Bindu Tik§, p. 14. 

3 Tattva-SaAgraha-Fafijika, p. 392, 

4 Pramapa-Samuccaya, I. 2. 
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knowledge is that it indicates an object which is capable of producing a purpose- 
ful activity, ^because men endeavour to attain only that object which will satisfy 
their need. 2 Hence right knowledge' should always be efficient knowledge,^ a 
knowledge which indicates an object which' makes' our cherished dreams realised. 

What is. a Source of Knowledge ? 

What is the source of right knowledge? There is a difference between what 
is indicated by sense-organs and the object ? Here we are confronted with ,a 
difficulty. ' ' Our' knowledge is limited to senses, and if they are giving a different 
form of the object than what it is in its actual being, what would be the source 
of our knowledge and belief. Dharmakirti says that sense-organs are not the 
sole source. The form of the object presented by the senses is not to be consi- 
dered as valid if it differs from the form of the object presented by the under- 
standing. For instance, the vision of a yellow conchshell seen by a daltonist is 
not considered to be valid because in reality it is white. In the same way, the 
vision of mirage is not considered as valid because it does not quench our thirst. 
In such cases where there is an apparent difference between the presentation of 
senses and the object of understanding, we have to tes^ the efficiency of the object 
If the object is capable of producing the result expected from it, it is valid, if it 
is not, it is invalid. Hence another criterion of knowledge is its capacity of 
producing the effect attributed to it*^ That fire is real which is capable of 
burning, cooking and lighting. The fire which is incapable of discharging these 
functions is unreal.^ Besides the characteristics of being uncontradicted by 
experience and being efficient the validity of our source of knowledge consists in 
its presenting to us the cognition of that object which has been uncognized till 
the moment, i.e. it is the first cognition^ which gives validity and not the 
subsequent ones.^ The cognition which lasts for more than a moment is not 
cognition because it cognizes what has already been cognized. It is memory.^ 

The question arises ‘ why is the first moment of cognition alone the valid 
cognition and not the subsequent ones? Why is this prejudice for the one 
moment and abhorrence for other ones? Dihnaga holds that if we regard 
every moment of cognition as the source of valid knowledge there would be 
no limit to our sources.^ In fact what takes place in our cognition 

1 Nyaya-Bindu Jiha, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 

3 Tattva-Sangraha, verse .1675. 

4 Pramana-Vartika, II, 1. 

5 Framapa-Vartika-Bhasya, IL I. 

6 Buddhist logic, I, p. 64. 

7 Nyaya-Bindu-Tika, p. 4, 

8 Framana-Vartika, IL 5. 

9 Pramana-Samuccaya, L 3^ 
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is that m the first moment the flash of reality — the extreme particular^ 

oQ our sense-organs. We have a simple reflex^. Then we try to determine 
what the object is and afterwards we come to a definite judgement,— this is that’ 
or * this is a patch of blue colour’. This judgment is the result of our con- 
ception, the fruit of understanding, which is expressible in words, while the 
particular as such is un-utterable, ^ because the moment we try to determine its 
form it vanishes. Thus, valid knowledge may be defined as that knowledge 
which is oncontradicted and which reveals its own object as well as differentiates 
Other objects'^. It is the knowledge where we get no defect or contradic- 
tion even after taking pains to investigate the defect and contradiction.^ 
It is the factor which gives knowledge a definite object which is capable of 
producing effect and which has a relation of either identity or causation.^ The 
Mimamsaka defines source of knowledge as a ‘cognition of the object uncognized’. 
According to the Naiyayika, a source of knowledge is the most predominant among 
all causes producing cognition. 

These definitions of Pramana given by different schools of Indian philosophy 
resemble the definition of Pramana given by Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara 
and Prajnakara etc. But there is a fundamental difference between the Buddhist 
and the Realist schools. According to the Realist the object indicated is durable, 
subsisting of qualities, universals, particulars, and inherence etc. While for the 
Buddhist it is momentary, devoid of the factors of time, place, quality, universal 
etc. It is extreme particular, point-instant.^ 

Sources of Valid Knowledge. 

Reality has two characters, one which is directly apprehended and the other 
which is distinctly conceived. Like the two characters of reality there are two 
sources of the knowledge of reality, perception and inference. In perception we 
have the direct vision of reality. Here we have sensations ( simple reflex ) caused 
by the stimulus of the reality upon the senses. Here the process is not subject 
to analysis. The object of perception is the extreme particular which is un- 
imaginable and un-utterable. While in inference we try to encircle the reality 
visualised in the sense-perception within the categories of the understanding. 
Here we remember what has been perceived in the first moment. The remem- 
brance stimulates will and the will stimulates action. In the process of knowl- 

1 svalak^ana. 

2 pratibhasa. 

3 anabhilapya. 

4 nyayavatara. 

5 Sastra-Dipika, p. 50. 

6 Pramapa-Vartikaiankara, p. 27. 

7 desakalasvabhavananugatam sarvatovyavfttam svalak^apam k§anam— “Nyaya-Vardka- 
TMparya-Tika. 

ojlO 
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edge the object is not directly perceived, but is distinctly conceived and we know 
that this is a patch of blue colour. ' The reality apprehended by this process is 
apprehended, through a mark. ■■ For instance from seeing the smoke we infer the 
existence of fire. . The difference between these two sources is a radical one, a 
real one^ ,or in other words a transcendental one. ^ They are mutually exclusive. 
Perception cannot transgress the sphere of inference and vice versa. What is per- 
ceived is unimaginable, and what is imagined or conceived can never be the subject 
of perception. Dharmakirti declares that there are two and only two sources of 
knowledge because there are only two characters of reality, the directly , perceived 
and the indirectly "Conceived. Any attempt to increase or decrease the number 
of sources of knowledge would be illogical and futile. ^ This theory of * exclu- 
sive domain is called Vunmixed’ or ' settled theory of right knowledge in 
contrast with the realist theory of ' mixed ’ or duplicate knowledge.^ 

Other schools of Indian philosophy do not accept the Buddhist view that 
there are only two sources of knowledge, and that they are mutually exclusive, 
They widely differ on this point from one another. For instance, the Garvakas 
believe only in perception. The early Vaiseslkas believed in perception and 
inference, although their view of perception and inference differs from the 
Buddhist view of perception and inference. The Sankhya believed in testimony 
in addition to perception and inference. The Naiyayika adds analogy as the 
fourth source of knowledge. The Prabhakara MJniamsaka adds ^presumption* 
as the fifth source of knowledge. The Bhatta Mimamsaka adds ' non-apprehen- 
sion ’ as the sixth source of knowledge. Thus perception^ inference, verbal testi- 
mony, analogy, presumption and non-apprehension are generally regarded as the 
six classical sources of knowledge. Advaita Vedanta recognises all of them as 
right sources of knowledge. Some schools of theistic Vedanta, however, add to 
this list of Pramanas— ratiocination, ^ probability, <5 tradition,'^ intuition^ and 
negation.^ But the Sautrantika says that there are only two sources of knowl- 
edge, perception and inference. The other sources of knowledge either do not 
possess the character of right cognition or are included in perception or inference 
Their validity as a source of right knowledge is examined in detail 

Logic, . 

2 Pramapa-VMka, III, verses- 63-64i 

3 Pramana-Vyavastha. 

4 Pramana-sampiava, 

8 pratibha. 

9 abiiava. 

10 Tattva-Sangraha, verse 1488. 
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J knowledge and - ITS ■■ validity' 

^ Verbal Testimony : 

Accordiiig to Sabaraswamia ^ the cogoition of things not' within the reach 
of senses which proceeds from the cognition ■ of words is' called verbal.* 

I ^antaraksita^ explains that verbal cognition is that knowledge of imperceptible 
things which is derived from words, the words being either eternal sentence ’ or 
i" « senteoce nttered by a trustworthy person. 

The verbal cognition is regarded as a separate source of knowledge because' 
the knowledge derived from it cannot be ‘base-perception’ as its object is 
{ beyond senses, nor can it be ‘ inference ’ because it lacks all the characteristics 
of an ioferentia! cognition. 

I The trustworthiness of verbal cognition can be examined in two heads : 

1 ( 1 ) the trustworthiness of eternal sentence and (2) the trustworthiness 

of a reliable person. 3 

The eternal sentence means one that does not proceed from a human 
!’ source. It may be capable or incapable of bringing about its cognition at all 

[ times. If it is capable of bringing about its cognition at all times, there is no 

need to proceed to the process of cognition at all, and if it is incapable of 
; producing cognition, there is no need of resorting to it. In either case it does 

not stand critical examination.^ Further, if a sentence is eternal, and does not 
? emanate from a person, it is not possible for it to give any kind of knowledge ,at 

' all,^ as knowledge is invariably associated only with persons. As regards 

I knowledge derived from a trustworthy person, it cannot be a separate source of 

I knowledge. The man is found to be true, that is his statements have been cor- 

roborated in actual life. Hence what he states is believed on the basis of an 
inference.^ The actual form of inference is as follows: 

5 Whatever statements he makes are true. 

I This is a statement made by him. 

I Hence this statement is true. 

f Xhis shows that the verbal testimony of a trustworthy person is included 

into inference. 

i; 

This view endorses the view of Dihnanga who maintains that ‘ Verbal 
i cognition ’ cannot be a separate source of knowledge as it is either perception or 
I inference. ‘ Trustworthy authority means— 

1 MimaiiisS-Bhasya, 1.1.5, ' 

2 Tattva-Sangraha, verses 1489-1491. 

3 Tattva-Sangralia-Panjika, p. 434. 

4 Tattva-Sa^igraha, verse 1501. 

5 Ibid., verse 1503. 

6 Pramaigia-Samuccaya, Chapter 2. Quoted in the History of Indian Logic, p. 288. 
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(1) either that the trustworthy person speaks truly or 

: ( 2 ) that the thing spoken is trustworthy and true, in the former, case it, 
' means that the tcredibility of the person’ is derived from inference, in the later 
case, our belief is based on perception. Because when the person apprehends in 
perception the truth of the statement, he comes to realise that the statement is 
true.^^ ' In this way verbal testimony cannot be regarded as a separate source of 
knowledge. 

(b) Is Veda a separate source of knowledge 1 

' The Mimaiiisaka believes in the authority of the Veda and regards it as they 
highest source of knowledge. To prove the infallibility of the Veda he gives 
certain arguments which are found unsound by the Buddhists : First, the words 
of a trustworthy person cannot be valid because it is difficult to decide who is 
trustworthy and who is not. Secondly, men suffer from defects like hatred, 
delusion, attachment, infatuation etc., and hence their utterance cannot give valid 
knowledge. The words of the Veda are valid because they are not human 
creations. They cannot be vitiated by the defects of human speech. ^ But 
Dharmakirti charges that the argument cannot provide a sound base for the 
validity of the Veda. As the defects like hatred, delusion and infatuation subsist 
in a person, so excellences like compassion, virtue, wisdom etc. which provide 
validity to a cognition also subsist in a person. They cannot subsist in a vacuum, 
The Veda is not human creation, So it is devoid of excellences and cannot be a 
source of true knowledge. ^ Moreover if the ‘ non-creation ’ by a human being 
is regarded as the ground of truth and eternity, the same can prove sky-lotus to 
be true and eternal. Again the meaning of the sentences of the Veda or any 
other scripture or creature that matter can be known only through symbols, and 
these symbols can be expressed only by human beings. Human beings suffer 
from defects like hatred, delusion etc. Hence the meaning which is attributed 
to eternal words through symbols by human beings is vitiated by errors. It 
may be argued that the relation between Vedic words and their meanings is 
eternal. In such a case the meaning of the Veda being eternal must be clear even 
to ignorant persons, but experience shows that this presumption is baseless. 
Hence whether we maintain the eternity or non-eternity of the Veda, there is m 
difference in the conclusion that it cannot be a separate source of knowledge. 

The presumption that the Vedas are eternal (non-human creation) will 
create many difficulties. If we maintain that the relation between words and 
their meanings cannot be expressed by human beings, it would be impossible 

1 ISyaya-Vartika, p. 63. 

2 Pramaiia-Vartika, L 222. 

3 Ibid,, I, verses 228-229. 

4 Ibid., I, verse 229. 
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tD k 3 io>W ' the content of the Veda, the Veda will not be known by any one. : And 
in itsunknown position it cannot be regarded as a valid source of knowledge. : ' ■ 

The Mimamsaka argues that the Vedas are not human creations as nobody 
is aT)le to remember their author. Had they been human' creation someone 
woald have certainly been able to know their author. Another argument for the 
e ter -rity of the Veda is that the study of the Veda has been pursued since time 
iimineniorial by teachers and their pupils and so- beginning of this study cannot 
be ascertained k Dharmakirti’s charges against these arguments is that they 
would make the works like Raghuvamsa, Meghadiita, etc. non-human creation^ 
and infallible because they have been also studied by teachers and their pupils 
for a pretty long period of time^ The mere fact that a thing has continued 
since time immemorial and has come to us from a continuous line of teachers 
caa not be a reason for its truth. Can the marriage-relations between sons and 
mothers or fathers and daughters as prevalent among the Farsis be regarded 
infallible and valid on the ground that they have been in vogue since time 
imoemoiial^ ? If custom or the line of teachers is regarded as a solid founda- 
tiouf or the validity of any knowledge, then the immoral customs of foreigners 
and the books of non-believers would equally be a valid source of knowledge 
like tie Vedas and there will be no value of our efforts in contending the authority 
of the Vedas. ^ Moreover the Vedas do not reveal their own meanings. They 
are revealed only through human beings who are vitiated with defects. Then 
vvbat would be the criterion of judging that the meaning assigned by Jaimini or 
Task a (who are equally human beings) is the only correct one? 

The argument of the Mimanisaka is that the Vedas cannot be understood 
bjr liuman beings because they are subject to greed, temptation, anger etc. The 
Yedat itself is unable to reveal its own meaning. If it is neither known nor 
repealed what would be the criterion of its apprehension? What would be the 
ba.sis of our presumption that a particular sentence has this same meaning and 
not some other meaning? For instance, how are we going to maintain that the 
sentence ^ Svargakdmah agnihotram juhuydt ’ means that ‘ a man desirous for 
heaven should perform agnihotra? Why should we not maintain that this 
se^ntence means that a man should eat the flesh of a dog?^ The argument that 
OMly" the first meaning is correct and not the second one because it is prevalent 
among the people cannot be accepted, because entirely different interpreta- 

1 IbM., verses 242-243, 

2 apaiiroseya, 

3 Ibid., I, verse 244. 

4 Ibid., I, verse 248. 

5 Ibid., I, verse 249. ' ' ■ ’ 

6 Ibid., I, verses 320-321. 
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tions have been given by the upholders of the argunaant to the words which 
have different meanings prevalent among the people. For instance Urva si is 
commonly known as a heavenly damsel but for the Mimamsaka it means a 
particular vedic utensil. Heavenmeans ‘abode of gods’, but for the Mimamsaka 
it is a particular bliss. ‘ 

It is further said that the Vedas are a valid source of knowledge because 
they have such utterances which are uncontradicted by experience. For instance 
we find in the Veda ‘ Fire is medicine of cold. Dharmakirti saj's that the 
validity of one or two sentences of the Veda cannot validate fte whole text of 
the Veda as the invalidity of one or two sentences cannot invalidate it. If this is 
a criterion of validity, then there will be nothing like invalidity because even the 
worst liar speaks one or two sentences which are completely true. ^ Dharma- 
kirti therefore, concludes that Verbal cognition can never be a source of know- 
ledge at all. What is true by ‘ perception ’ and ‘ inference ’ cannot be falsified 
even if we do not believe in the Vedas. And what is untrue on the basis of percep- 
tion and inference can never be validated by the Vedas. For instance, the rela- 
tion between smoke and fire has been perceived by senses and corroborated by 
inference. It cannot be invalidated by the Vedas. ‘‘ Thus the Buddhists do not 
accept the authority of the Veda. For them there are only two sources of know- 
ledge. But they regard the Buddha as the Pramana Incarnate. The very first 
line of the Pramam Samuccaya begins v/ith the salutation to the Buddha who is 
‘Pramana Incarnate. Dharmakirti says that the Buddha is Pramaija because 
he has a consistent knowledge.® ^antarak§ita in his Tattvasangraha and 
Kamalasila in his Panjika ( a commentary on Tattvasamgmha) devote a whole 
chapter named ‘ Sarvajna-pariksa ’ to prove the omniscience of the Buddha. 
Even the earlier Yogiicaras-Asanga and Vasubandhu regard Agama as a separate 
source of knowledge and rely on the words of the Buddha for their philosophical 

guidance.’ 

To ridicule the authority of the Vedas and to accept the words of the 
Buddha appear to be the mission of the Buddhist philosophers. This mission is 
obviously self-stultifying. It does not prove that verbal testimony is no source 
of knowledge. It simply replaces one type of verbal testimony by another type. 
The Buddhist cannot remain a Buddhist if he becomes a free thinker and casts 
aside the veil of the authority of the words of the Buddha. All that appears to 


1 Ibid,, T, verses 322-323. 

2 agnir liimasya bhesajam. 

3 Pramajia-Variika, I, verses 332-337. 

4 Ibid., IV. 6. 

5 Pramaija-Samuccaya, I.l. 

6 Prama??a-Vartika, II, p. 165. . 

7 Abhtdbarmako^a, LI. 
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be correct in his position is this that verbal testimony is a separate source of 
knowledge. It cannot be included' in perception or in inference. If the words 
of the Buddha are reliable, there is nothing to disprove the reliability of the Veda. 
What can be said of the one can equally be said of the other. So the Buddhist 
rejection of the' Vedie testimony is prejudiced and biased. 

(c) Analogy^ 

/ Analogy ’ is that which accomplishes its purpose through similarity to a 
known object. ^ For instance when we see at first a ' gavaya ’ we remember the 
features of a cow which we have often seen and compare the general features of 
the gavaya ” with those of the ‘ cow ’ and conclude that it is ‘ gavaya’. Accord- 
ing to ‘ Sahara ’ ^ — Upamana or similitude brings about the cognition of things 
not in contact with the sense. For instance the sight of the * gavaya ’ brings 
about the ‘remembrance ’ of the cow. 

The Mimaiiisaka holds that ‘ analogy ’ is a separate source of knowledge. 
As it is entirely devoid of the function of the sense-organs, it cannot be called 
sense-perception. Again it lacks the features of inference. There is no proban 
in analogy to make it inference. Analogy apprehends an entirely new object 
which is not previously apprehended. For instance, before the perception of a 
‘ gavaya its similarity with a cow is not apprehended at all. ® 

But the Buddhist analysis shows that analogy is not a separate source of 
knowledge. The man who makes the analogy that this ‘ gavaya ’ is like a ‘ cow ’ 
sees both the cow and the ‘ gavaya ’ and their general feature. He distinguishes 
the gavaya from the cow on the basis of some characters which are not present 
in the cow. This apprehension he gets with the help of his sense-organs. Flence 
bis mode of this apprehension is perceptual. Analogy is a case of perception. 

Kumarila challenges the above explanation and urges that the object of 
analogy is the similarity between a remembered thing and a perceived thing. 
Though , similarity is cognized fay sense perception, yet the cognition of the re- 
membered object as qualified by similarity with the perceived object is not 
cognized by sense perception. Hence ‘ Analogy’ is different from sense percep- 
tion and is a separate source of knowledge^, ^antaraksita objects to the 
explanation given by Kumarila and says that ‘ Analogy ’ does not differ from 
‘ remembrance What happens here is that there are some parts in the body of 
a ‘ gavaya ’ which bring ‘ remembrance ’ of the same parts of a cow and also its 

1 npamana. 

2 Tattva-Sangraha-Paojika, p. 444.* 

3 Mimaitisa-Sutra-Bhasya, 1.1.5. 

4 Tattva-Sangraha, verses 1526-1527. 

5 ibicL, verses 1538, 1540, 1542. 

6 Ibid., verses 1536, 1537. 
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difference the cow. Hence the perception of the gavaya’s body is followed 
by the remembrance of the cow’s body. ' Remembrance ’ apprehends what has 
.already been apprehended, so * analogy ’ being' ‘ remembrance ’ cannot be regard- 
ad/as a,' separate source of knowledge. If such slight difference of cognitions 
makes it a separate source, there would be no limit to sources of knowledge h 

Dihnaga maintains that analogy is only the * perception of likeness ’ and 
is not distinct from perception and testimony^. When a person perceives a 
cow and a ‘ gavaya ’ it is through sense-organs that lie apprehends the likeness 
between the two. When he is told about the likeness between a cow and a 
" gavaya ’ he remembers that some qualities of the cow are present in the ^gavaya’ 
while other qualities are absent. Thus analogy is not different from perception 
and testimony. 

Commenting on the argument of Dinnaga, Vacaspati Misra says that 
Dinnaga commits a mistake in thinking that the ‘ knowledge of likeness’ or the 
knowledge of an object qualified by likeness is the result of sense perception; 
for ‘ the knowledge of ' likeness ’ or of an object qualified by likeness ’ constitutes 
a new means of cognition. But Vacaspati Misra’s contention is too wide. Ana- 
logy may be different from mere perception, but it is not different from remem- 
brance as ^antaraksita insists. If it is ^ remembrance ’ it can be regarded the 
joint operation of perception, inference and verbal-testimony. So it is not a 
separate source of knowledge. 

(d) Presumption 

Presumption^ according to Sabaraswamin consists in presuming some- 
thing not seen, on the ground that a fact already perceived would not be possible 
without it. For instance it is found that Devadatta who is alive, is not seen in 
his house, and this ‘ non-existence’ in the house leads to the presumption that 
he is somewhere outside the house, ^ 

Kumarila enumerates five kinds of Presumption. First, when a man hears 
that Devadatta does not eat during day time and still he is fat, it is at once 
presumed that he eats at night. This presumption is based on what is heard.® 
Secondly, when vve presume the quality of motion in the sun from its going from 
one place to another, this is a presumption based on inference. ^ Thirdly, when 
on seeing the ' gavaya ’ we remember its likeness with cow and presume that it is 


1 Ibid., verses 1557, 1558. 

2 Pramaiia-Samuccaya. Quoted in the ‘Fragments from Dinnaga pp. 48-49. 

3 arthapatti. 

4 i§abara-Bha§ya, 1.1,5. 

5 Tattva-Samgraha, verse 1592. 

£ Ibid., verse 1588. 
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‘ gavaya V the presuniption is based on analogy. ‘ The fourth kind of presump- 
tion is based upon presumption itself. For instance, the denotation of a word 
cannot be defined unless we assume the expressive potency of words. Further 
this potency would not be possible but for the ‘presumption’ of the eternity of 
words, 2 because what is non-eternal cannot be related to any convention. The 
fifth kind of presumption is based on negation. When we do not see Devadatta 
in the house, we presume that he would be outside the house. It is based upon 
negation. 3 

The Buddhists take a critical view of presumption and find it non-different 
from perception or inference. The examples of ‘ moving sun ’ and the nocturnal 
eating of Devadatta are the clear cases of inference. We infer from our experience 
that a thing which goes from one place to another has motion. The sun appears 
at one place and disappears another. Hence like an ordinary thing the sun has 
also the capacity of motion. The fatness and eating are related with one another 
as the effect and the cause respectively. Hence the former leads to the inference 
of the latter. The presumption based on analogy is in fact analogical inference. 
The presumption based on presumption is a case of multiple inference. The 
presumption of verbal potency is actually the effect of the perception of words 
on hearing. The presumption based upon negation gives no certainty, so it 
cannot be a valid source of knowledge. For instance, the absence of Devadatta 
in the house does not provide the certainty that he is outside his house. He 
might not be in the world at all. Moreover negation is a kind of inference. So 
presumption based upon negation is nothing but inference. 

( e ) Negation ® 

Negation is said to be the means of cognition of an object in the case of 
which the five means of cognition do not function.® In the case of non- 
functioning of perception and the other means of cognition negation may consist 
either in the ‘Non-modification of the soul’ or in the cognition of an other 
object, ’ 

Kumarila avers that ‘ Negation ’ is a means of cognition because like the 
eye etc. it serves as the cause of cognition. The object of negation is negative. 
Its source of knowledge therefore must be negative. * He explains the difference 
between negation and perception. Negation is known by a different name than 
perception. Had there been no difference between the two, there would have 

1 Ibid., verse 1599. 

2 Ibid., verse 1600-1601. 

3 Ibid., verse 1602. 

4 Ibid., verses. 1645-1647. 

5 abhava. 

6 Tattva-Saigraha, versa 1648, 

7 Ibid., verse 1649. 

8 Ibid., verse 1657. 
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been no need to have a diflferent nomenclature. In perception we apprehend the 
positive aspect' of a thing, while in negation we apprehend the negative aspect of 
that thing. The Buddhists refute the arguments of Kumarila. If * Negation 
of cognition " is an entity, ' the negation of cognized object should also be an 
entity, And if it' is an entity, why should it not be included under perception. 
The argument that the 'negation of the effect’ consists in the presence of the cause, 
and this fact of its presence in the cause is an entirely different thing from nega- 
tion, is included under perception. 2 The argument that ‘negation is a .mean's 
of cognition ’ like the eye etc. cannot be upheld because what is entirely feature- 
less cannot serve as the basis of cognition.^ As regards the definition that 
'negation consists in the non-modification of the soul’, it is entirely irrelevant 
A permanent and eternal entity can have no modification, and even if it has 
modification, its modificaticn cannot be provisional. It should be permanent 
like the soul. But our experience shows that negation is not permanent but 
provisional. Hence it does not belong to souL^ 

Ratiocination and probability are regarded by some philosophers as separate 
sources of knowledge. But Kumarila has rightly included them in inference. 
They are the different types of inference. Ratiocination ^ is illustrated as 
follows: — 

'A comes about when B is there. 

A does not come about when B is not there. 

Therefore A proceeds from B. ’ 

Obviously this ratiocination is a clear case of inference based on causality. So 
it can not be taken as a separate source of knowledge. 

Farther, ‘ probability ’ ^ is also nothing but a kind of inference. It brings 
about the cognition of the components of an aggregate after the aggregate is 
known. The members of the aggregate are the causes of the idea of the aggre- 
gate- From the idea of the aggregate we infer the idea of its component parts. 
Hence it is inference. 

Tradition and Intuition : 

' Tradition’*^ is that means of cognition whose original promulgator cannot 
be traceable, but which has come down through a long continued assertion, e.g. 
a ghost resides in this Banyan tree^^ 

1 IbM., verses 16674670. , . 

2 Ibid., verse 1671. 

3 Ibid., verse 1680. 

4 Ibid., verses 1662-1664. 

5 Ibid., verse 1692, yukti. 

6 Tattva-Sangraha, verse 1699, Sarbbhava. 

7 aitihya. 

S Tattva-Sangraha-Paiijika, p. 484. 
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Intuition is that cognition which indicates the ‘ existence ’ or ‘ non-existence ’ 
of things, which appears suddenly without any restrictions of time or place. 
When a girl has the notion ‘ my brother will come today ’ and this does come 
about, it is a case of intuition. * 

‘^antaraksita says that ‘tradition’ and ‘intuition’ are often found to be 
false. They cannot give certainty and therefore cannot be a true source of 
knowledge 2 at all. The knowledge derived from the tradition and intuition is 
either perceptible or imperceptible. In the former case it is included in perception 
and in the later in inference. ^ In conclusion all the alleged sources of know- 
ledge except perception and inference lack the fundamental characteristics of a 
valid source of knowledge. They are not ‘ uncontradicted by experience ’. They 
are not apprehension of an unapprehended object. Hence they cannot be sources 
of knowledge. ^ The sources of knowledge are two and two only. Their 
number can neither be increased nor decreased, ^ 

Criterion of Truth 

Experience is the sole guide in every matter. But are all cognitions caused 
by perception or inference valid or invalid themselves ? Does reliability of a 
cognition come after due ascertainment from alien sources ? These questions 
have been the points of debate among the various schools of Indian philosophy 
and four main theories have been propounded. ® 

First, according to the Jains truth is incomprehensible. It is dialectical in 
nature. What is true for one may simply be one aspect of truth which is not 
grasped by others who regard it to be false. Therefore every knowledge is always 
to a certain extent false and to a certain extent true. Truth and falsity are 
nothing but different aspects of truth. Both are intrinsic or natural to knowledge. 
This theory is known as the theory of intrinsic truth and intrinsic falsity.'^ 
Sankhya also maintains this very theory, although they give a different reason 
for it. The vicinity of ‘self luminous consciousness’ illuminates cognition and 
its truth as well as its falsity. Secondly, according to Nyaya, knowledge is not 
itself true or false.® Its truth and falsity are ascertained by experience. Truth 
and falsity cannot be said to be intrinsically made out * or intrinsically known. 


1 pratibha. 

2 Tattva-Sangraha-Pailjika, p. 484. 

3 Tattva-Sangralia, verse 1700. 
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The Naiyayika asks : if our first apprehension is true in itself why is it that we 
often doubt it whether it is right or not ? This shows that truth of knowledge 
is known extrinsically or extraneously. ‘ A cognition is valid if it leads to a 
fruitful effect. ^ In other words that knowledge is true which is consistent with 
the subsequent result or is uncontradicted by the subsequent experience. The 
correspondence is the test of knowledge. This correspondence resembles the 
Buddhist theory of co-ordination. Thirdly, according to the Buddhists, ‘all 
knowledge is erroneous and becomes true only through subsequent assertion and 
annulment. When we come to experience that a certain kind of knowledge 
leads to a successful purposive action and our aims are fulfilled by it we regard 
it as true while as long as its efficiency has not been realised or believed to be so 
on reasonable grounds we cannot rely on its truth. ^ For instance only after 
seeing the effect of wine or poison which brings unconsciousness swoon, disturb- 
ance of mind or death we come to regard it as wine or poison.'* So falsity is 
intrinsic and truth is extrinsic to knowledge. The theory of intrinsic truth of 
knowledge fails to distinguish between truth and falsity. On the basis of this 
theory illusions and other erroneous cognitions become true because their truth 
is intrinsic or inherent in them — a fact which is obviously not the case. Know- 
ledge cannot be regarded as true unless it succeeds on the test of uncontradicted 
experience and efficiency of producing effect. Its truth is not determined by 
itself. It is determined by non-contradiction and practical efficiency. This 
conclusively shows that its truth is extraneous to it. Fourthly, the Mimarhsakas 
and the Vedantins maintain that all our experiences are intrinsically true. There 
is no ground for suspicion that knowledge is false, because knowledge is know- 
ledge, not error. Knowledge is rendered illusory and erroneous only when the 
apprehender suffers from some disease or when some hindrance meddles with 
knowledge. For instance a man who suffers from jaundice sees every thing 
yellow, and a piece of nacre appears to be a piece of silver. But these experiences 
are sublated by subsequent ones. Sublation proves the former false. Thus the 
Mimarhsakas and the Vedantins regard that while truth is intrinsic to knowledge, 
falsity is extraneous to it.^ 

Criticism of the Theories of Truth 

The theory that ‘ both validity and invalidity ’ are inherent involves contra- 
diction. Validity and invalidity are contradictory.® The existence of one 


1 paratogriihya. 

2 jfianam prama saphalapravrttijanakatvat. 
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denotes the absence of the other. Hence we are not in a position to hold that 
both validity and invalidity belong to one and the same cognition. ‘ If we 
maintain that they belong to two different individual cognitions, we. will have to 
face the difficulty of their relationship. What is their relation? What is the 
criterion to judge that one cognition is valid and the other invalid? In absence 
of such criterion It would be difficult to differentiate between valid and invalid 
cognitions. 

The theory that * both validity and non-validity are extrinsic’ is also 
untenable. If the cognition is devoid of both validity and non-validity then it is 
featureless and has no character at all. A characterless cognition can serve no 
purpose. If it has no character at all, how any character can be infused into it 
later? 3 For instance, we perceive a moving tree from a distance and try to 
apprehend it. In order to ascertain our cognition we approach the tree and 
come to the conclusion that our cognition is not valid. In fact it is not moving. 
But if we do not accept any character in the knowledge of tree, no ascertainment 
can take place. Again validity and invalidity are mutually exclusive, so both 
cannot be extrinsic together.^ One of the two must be present in cognition. 
For instance we see a patch of blue colour. There are only two alternatives. 
Either our cognition of the blue patch is wrong or right. If it is wrong, by 
subsequent experience it can be apprehended in its exact nature and this wrong- 
ness can be annulled. On the other hand if it appears to be right in the first 
moment, the later illusion may be removed by the initially valid cognition. But 
when both 'rightness’ and 'wrongness’ are externa! to cognition, cognition 
becomes inexplicable and indeterminate. 

The theory of extrinsic validity and inherent invalidity is also not possible. 
What is by itself intrinsically invalid can never be expected to be valid, because 
it is itself invalid. If validity comes to a particular cognition from outside, an 
infinite regress is inevitable.^ In order to ascertain a single cognition innumer- 
able other cognitions will be needed and they in their own turn will go on need- 
ing other cognition to be valid. Obviously this process is endless. Hence the 
ascertainment of every cognition becomes impossible. 

The criticism of the previous theories of validity shows that self sufficiency 
or independence is the only basis for the validity of knowledge. If ' dependence ’ 
upon other factors be admitted then the validity of every act of cognition would 
be destroyed. It can be preserved in fact if knowledge is regarded inherently 
valid. ^ 

1 Ibid., p. 745. 

2 Ibid., p. 745. 

3 Ibid., p. 745. 

4 J§loka»Vartika, CodanSsUtra, verses 35-37. 

5 Tattva-Saftgraha-Pafijika, p. 745. 

6 Tattva-SaAgraha, voree 2814. 
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Mlmaiiisakas, therefore, propose the theory that cognition is valid by 
nature and it becomes invalid only when it is contradicted by a subsequent 
cognition. 

KamalaSila says that there are only two alternative meanings of inherence 
of validity. It is inherent either in the sense that ‘being eternal it has no cause’ 
or it means that even though it is not-eternal, it appears at the same time that 
cognition has its essence ( existence ) brought about by its causes, and its validity 
is not imposed subsequently by other causes. Now if the ‘ pramana ’ is regarded 
to be eternal, its effect should also be regarded as eternal. But such an assertion 
will go against common experience. We see that the effect of anything is 
occasional and not permanently existent. So the validity of Pramanas cannot be 
inherent in the first sense, because, it goes against perception and inference.* 
If the second meaning of ‘ inherence of validity ’ is accepted, there is no difference 
between the Buddhist and the Mlmarhsaka view. Because both regard that the 
capacity is produced by the causes of the cognitions ( Pramanas ) themselves, 
and it (capacity) cannot be imposed upon them by other causes. ^ But despite 
this unanimity a difference divides the Buddhists and the Mimaihsakas. The 
latter maintain that knowledge is itself valid and there is no need of extraneous 
conformity, while the former hold that knowledge is intrinsincally invalid and 
needs an extraneous factor regarding its certainty. 

The Buddhists urge that though the capacity to produce effect cannot be 
infused into a thing from outside, it is not possible to regard an apprehension as 
certain and valid unless it is confirmed by our later experiences. For instance 
in the apprehension of double moon all the factors of true apprehension are 
present — the same sense organs, the same object, and the same apprehender, 
still it is illusory. If apprehension is intrinsically valid, it would be impossible 
to differentiate the valid cognitions from the invalid once. Hence in order to 
ascertain whether an apprehension is valid, we have to confirm whether it is 
capable of producing the expected result. The validity of cognition lies in its 
conformity to produce the desired result known to the mankind from time im- 
memorial.3 The argument of the MImarhsakas that the validity itself would be 
destroyed, if it were dependent on something else, does not hold good. How 
can ‘validity’ be destroyed, which is indivisible by its nature and which is 
brought about by its own cause. The ‘ dependence ’ on extraneous factors is 
necessary only for bringing about certainty regarding its validity and not for its 
origin.** The process of validation is different from the genesis of valid knowl- 
edge. 

1 Ibid,, verses 2821-2822, 

2 Ibid,, verse 2827. 

3 Ibid., verse 2836. 

4 Ibid,, verses 2841-2842. 
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KatoalaSla says that all the arguments which have been put forward in 
support of the intrinsic validity of knowledge may equally be applied to the 
theory of extrinsic validity. It may be said with equal force that ^ invalidity ' is 
inherent because if it did not exist itself, it could not be brought about by any- 
thing else. Self-sufficiency is thus the basis for invalidity as it is the basis of 
validit}^ As for the Mimamsakas ‘the capacity for non-conformity’ (with the 
real state of things ) and' certain cognition’ is due to other causes, so farihe' 
Buddhists the capacity for conformity and certain cognition is due to other 
causes. Hence both the doctrines of ‘ intrinsic validity ’ and * extrinsic validity ’ 
stand on the same footing. There should not be love for the one and hatred 
for the otber.^ 

The Mfmaiiisaka insists that we have to admit the self-validity of know- 
ledge, because if we stick to the position that validity comes from outside there 
will be an infinite regress. The objection that the annulment of illusory cognition 
is extraneous and hence the source of validity is also extraneous does not hold 
good, because even though the discarding of validity will depend on extraneous 
causes, it would not involve infinite regress. The reason is that after all it is 
dependent upon validity which is inherent in cognition. ^ The argument of the 
Buddhists that the first cognition is validated by the subsequent cognitions when 
there is conformity between the result of the first and the subsequent ones is 
futile. Because subsequent cognitions are themselves invalid * owing to the fact 
that they apprehend what has already been apprehended. ’ ® If corroboration 
by subsequent cognitions were the ground for the validity of our cognitions how 
can we explain the validity of the cognition of those things which are born and 
immediately destroyed or those auditory cognitions which once heard are never 
heard again. In such cases no corroboration by the eyes or by other means of 
cognition is possible.'^ 

The Buddhist urges that ‘if the cognitions are themselves valid, there 
should be no doubt, no suspicion, no misconception at all Had every cognition 
been valid in itself there would have been no wrong conceptions which we 
experience. If the principle of corropboration by subsequent cognitions is not 
maintained there would be no definite knowledge, we will not be able to 
differentiate between right and wrong cognitions.^ 

Further if all cognitions are inherently valid there should be no difference 
of opinion regarding the same thing among the various persons. But experience 


1 Ibid., verses 2843-2846. 

2 Ibid., verses 2861-2863. 

3 Ibid., verse 2898. 

4 Ibid., verse 2900. 

5 Ibid., verse- 2941. 
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shows contrary. According to one person the validity of cognitions is always 
inherent, self-sufi5cient in themselves. According to another person the validity 
of cognitions is inherent in some cases and extraneous in other cases.* Further 
there is difference of opinion regarding the same thing among the followers of 
■ the same school. For instance there is difference of opinion even in the 
Mimamsakas. After refuting the theory of ‘ inherent-validity of knowledge, ’ the 
Buddhist establishes his own theory of ‘ extraneous validity of knowledge. ’ 

He maintains that the * validity ’ consists in conformity with the real state 
of things and this conformity is known when the cognition is capable of produc- 
ing effective action. ^ For instance when the fire is seen capable of burning, 
cooking and lighting, we come to the conclusion that it is the real fire.* 
Kamala^Ila substantiates his position by quoting words of Dharmakirti to the 
effect that ‘ Pramaija or valid cognition is that cognition which is in conformity 
with things. ’ No infinite regress infects the Buddhist theory of extrinsic validity 
of cognition because there is no need for further investigation regarding the 
validity of a cognition. The activity accruing from it is sufficient to validate or 
invalidate it.** As long as a cognition does not appear in its effective form, 
there is always doubt about its validity. When it is in an effective form or when 
it leads to an activity, its truth or falsity is certain. The objection from the 
Mimathsaka to the effect that the initial cognition apprehends the same object 
which is apprehended by the subsequent cognition. Hence both cognitions are 
subject to suspicion of invalidity is superfluous ! Because there are many 
grounds of suspecting the validity of initial cognition, for example, non-cognition 
of the effect resulting from it, similarity with another object which is not the 
object of it, and defect in the sense-organs and the like. ^ But in the subsequent 
cognition there are no causes of misapprehension. So its validity is self- 
suflScient.® 

K amala^la says that validity does not mean simply conformity with the 
real state of things. It stands for what actually figures in it.*' The Mlmdihsaka 
further alleges, that if effective action is the criterion for the validity of cogni- 
tions, dreams will also be veridical, for effective action is present in dreams 
also.® The Buddhist waives aside this allegation on the ground that dream 


1 Ibid., verses 2944-2945. 

2 Ibid., verse 2959. 

3 Tattva-Saiigraba-Pafljika, p. 778. 

4 Ibid., p. 778. 

5 Tattva-Sadgraha, verses 2967-2968. 

6 Ibid., verse 2973. 

7 Tattva-SaAgraha-PafljikS, p. 782. 
a Tatt-va-Saftgraha, verse 2980, 
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THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE AMARU-SATAKA 

By 

Ajay Mitra Shastri, Nagpur 


Tiiere is, no gainsaying the fact that the Amaru-iataka^ a century of 
stanzas by the poet Amaru, also known as' Amaru, Amaruka, Amara, Amaraka 
and Amraka,^ is one of the most beautiful and 'liiglily esteemed love-lyrics in the 
. whole range of Sanskrit literature. The verses of Amaru are much more frequently , 
cited by writers on poetics than those of any other lyricist of the post-Kalidasa \ 
period. As a' collection of songs giving charming pictures, within the limited : 
space of a stanza, of various emotions and situations of love it holds the same 
distinguished position in Sanskrit as does the Gathd-sapta-sati in Prakrit. There 
can be no better testimony to the great esteem in which Amaru was held by the 
connoisseurs than Anandavardhana who avers that each stanza of Amaruka is so j 
full of erotic sentiments that it appears like a large independent work in minia- 
ture.^ Another critic observes that a single verse of Amaruka is equal to a 
hundred larger poems. ^ 

2. Unfortunately we know next to nothing about the life and times of 
Amaruka. And in the absence of correct biographical information, legends have 
gathered round him as is the case with many other literatures of yore. Thus, ? 
Madhava, the author of the Sankara-digvljaya, narrates an anecdote according { 
to which the great Sahkaracarya, in order to be able to reply the erotic questions ' 
put to him by Bharati, the wife of Mandana Misra, entered the dead body of 
king Amaru which was about to be put aflame, enjoyed the company of the 
young ladies of the royal harem and composed a unique treatise on the art of 
love after masteriog the work of Vatsyayana and the commentary thereon/ 
This is obviously the basis of the legend related by Ravicandra and another 
anonymous commentator which makes out Saiikaracarya, disguised as king 
Amaruka of Kashmir, as the author of the Amaru- sataka. ^ This legend belongs 
to the same category as numerous other myths which cluster round great per- 
sonalities and may be rejected as of no historical value whatsoever. 

1 Amaru-sat aka with Vemabhupala’s Srhgara-dipika commentary edited by C. R. Deva- 
dhar ( Poona, 1959 ), In trod net ion, p. 9. 

afeg;! tr? 1 

Yftti oa Dhvanydhka^ iiiJ. 

4 Sankara-digvijaya, 

5 C* R. Devadhar, op, cit., Introduction, pp, 11-12, 
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3. We have no ioformatioii about the province of India to which our poet 
belonged. It has been suggested on very inadequate grounds that he was a 
somherner, possibly a resident of the Early Calukyan capital Vatapi ( modern 
Badami/Bijapur, District, Mysore).^ ■ Arguments leading to this suggestion are 
based on the mention by the poet of the application of thick sandal , paste and 
the Malaya breeze which is commonplace in Sanskrit literature composed in any 
part of the country and on the statements of scholiasts who lived several centuries 
later and, therefore, not much value can be attached to them. 

On the contrary, the ring of the name Amaruka which resembles names 
hke Sahkuka and the fact that the earliest critics to mention him by name and 
cite his verses hailed from Kashmir very strongly suggest that Amaruka, too, was 
a Kashmirian, However, in the absence of definite evidence no certainty attaches 
to this as to any other suggestion on this point. 

4. According to a stanza from a commentary on the Amaru-sataka quot- 
ed by P. Peterson, Amaruka was a goldsmith by caste.^ While there is nothing 
improbable in this statement one cannot be sure about it as the scholiast, who 
lived several centuries after Amaruka, may or may not have had reliable bio- 
graphical information about the poet.^ 

5. Amaruka invokes the favour of goddess Ambika in the inaugural 
verse ( 1 ) followed by a prayer offered to god !§ambhu in the next stanza ( 2 ), 
We may, therefore, reasonably conclude that the poet was a Saiva. 

6. Anandavardhana {circa 850 A.D, ) is the earliest writer to mention 
Amaruka by name.^ The impression that we get about the great renown of 
Amaruka in his time would lead one to the conclusion that the poet must have 
flourished considerably prior to Anandavardhana. Earlier, three stanzas from 
the Amaru-sataka are cited, though without naming the author or the poem, by 
Vamana ( circa 800 A.D, ),^ This would indicate for Amaruka a date not later 
than the middle of the eighth century A.D. He may have lived much earlier, 

7. The Amaru-sataka has come down to us in more than one recension. 
R. Simon, who studied the problem in detail, has noted the following four 
recensions which differ from each other as regards the number of stanzas and 
the order of their occurrence : (i) South Indian recension represented by the 

1 C. R. Devadhar, Amaru-sataka, Marathi translation. Introduction, p. 5. 

Subhdsitdvali, Introduction, 

3 Devadhar ( Marathi tr. of the Amaru-sataka, Introduction, p, 5 ) finds support for this 
statement in the mention by Amaruka of viiikhd = goldsmiths* lane ( Vemabhupala’s verse 
no, 87 ) and sandamsaka — a pair of tongs ( Arjuna’s verse no. 74 ). 

4 Vrtti on Dhvanydloka^ iii.7. 

5 Kdvydlankdmsiltravrtti, iii. 2.4; iv. 3,12; v. 2,8. 
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commentators Vemabhupala*' and Raraanandanatha, ( ii ) Bengal recension with 
the gloss of Ravicandra,2 ( iii) West Indian recension with the commentanes 
of Arjunavarmadeva^ and Kokasambhava^ and (iv) a Miscellaneous recension 
represented by the scholia of Rudramadeva,^ Ramarudra, etc. Only fifty-one 
stanzas are common to all the four recensions. If, as suggested on strong grounds f: 
by S. K. De,6 we eliminate the fourth recension of Simon as merely a strange - 
miscellaneous grouping of manuscripts, the number of stanzas common to the 
three recensions rises to seventy-two. C. R. Devadhar points out that if the 
corrupt and mutilated text of Ravicandra is left out of account, as appears quite 
reasonable, the number of verses common to Arjunavarmadeva, Vemabhupala 
and Rudramadeva would rise to eighty-four.’ The whole question is a very 
complicated one, and it is not our object to enter into a detailed discussion on 
this subject here. It would suffice to state here that for obvious reasons we 
accept the view of Biihler,® H. Weller,'« Keith** and C. R. Devadhar'^ that the , 
so-called Western recension with the scholium Rasikasanjivanl by the Paramara 
king Arjunavarmadeva, son of Subhatavarman, appears to be closest to the r 


original text. 

However, as we have no definite knowledge about the original text, for 
the purpose of the present study we have taken into account verses found in all 
the recensions of the poem. We have adopted the Kavyamala edition wiffi 
Arjunavarmadeva’s commentary as the basic one. Additional stanzas found in 
the southern recension represented by the text of Vemabhupala are given in 
the same edition as verses 117-130. The verses included exclusively in the 
Bengal recension represented by Ravicandra are numbered m the same edition 
as 132-135, 137-138. Thus all the recensions taken together there are all told 
136 verses in the Amani-sataka which have been utilised in the present paper. 


I Edited by C. R. Devadhar, Poona, 1959. 

■7 Edited by Vaidya Vasudeva Sastri, Bombay, V.S. 1950. 

3 KavyamSla, No. 18, edited by Durga Prasad and K. P. Parab, 2ad edition, Bombay, 

' 1929 /"' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

4 Edited by C R. Devadhar, ABORJ, xxxix, pp. 227-265; xi, pp. 16-55. 

5 Edited by S. K. De, Our Heritage, vol. ii, part ii ( 1954), 

6 R. Simon, Das Amaru-sataka, Kiel, 1893; ZD MG, xHx ( 1895), pp. 57711. 

7 Our Heritage, vol. ii, part i, pp. 9-75. 

8 Devadhar (ed, ), Amarii-sataka with Vemabhuprila's Smgara-dipika, Introduction, 

■ pp. 12-20. ^ 

9 Arjunavarman's Rasika-sanjivani is the oldest extant scholium on the poem, he 
had a critical acumen and tried to distinguish between the original text and the later accretions. 
His text is in closest agreement with S. K. De’s reconstituted text. 

10 ZDMG, xlvii ( 1893 ), p. 94. .... .1 

II Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. iii, fascicule 1, Calcutta, p. liU, in. 4. 

12 A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1920, p. 183. 

13 Amaru-sataka with Vemabhupala’s commentary, Introduction, pp. 12-21. 
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In addition to these, San attribute several other stanzas to 

Amaruka Vwhich are not found in any recension of the poem. As compositions 
of one author are often attributed to another author and the same stanzas are 
sometimes found quoted in the names of different authors in different antho- 
logies, one cannot be sure if these stanzas really emanate from the pen of 
Amaruka and have, therefore, been excluded from the scope of present study, 

8. The Amaru-sataka is a product of urban culture as most of the classical 
Sanskrit poems and dramas undoubtedly are. The men and women depicted 
by Amaruka breathe in an urban atmosphere ; they are accustomed to the 
comforts of the city life ; their sentiments and expressions are also characterised 
by a typically urban sophistication. But there is a fundamental difference 
between Amaruka’s centum of lyrics and other literary products of urbanised 
culture. While most other works of the classical period represent, in the main, 
what may be called court culture and consequently are of a stereotyped character, 
the Amaru-saiaka depicts erotic sentiments and situations experienced by a 
common man and woman in their daily life and has naturally much greater 
appeal. 

Secondly, from the ethical standpoint the Amarihsataka stands on a higher 
plane than many other poems having love for their theme. It dilates the love- 
life of lawfully wedded men and women. A man may have more than one 
spouse as permitted by the ancient Hindu Civil Law and may, therefore, not be 
so very faithful to each one of them ; but a woman is nowhere represented as 
cherishing sensual love for any man other than her lawful male counterpart ; 
for her there is no greater happiness than the loving caresses of her husband 
and no sorrow greater than separation from him ; quarrels, sometimes on trifles, 
are not unknown to lovers, and a large number of stanzas are devoted to them ; 
but they are generally momentary and are washed away rather easily. There is 
no room for free and promiscuous love in the eyes of Amaruka. 

9. The scope of the poem being very much circumscribed, it furnishes very 
meagre information about contemporary life. Moreover, the exact time and 
locale of the poet being unknown, it is difficult to determine the period and part 
of the country he had in his mind. But as stated above, the poet probably lived 
in Kashmir sometime prior to the middle of the eighth century A.D., and the 
poem, therefore, seems to deal with the life in early mediaeval Kashmir. Casual 
references scattered throughout the poem throw some interesting light on such 
topics as the dress, ornaments, toilet and hair-styles of the belles, material on 
other aspects of contemporary life being scanty in the extreme. 

10. Amaruka was, as we have seen above, a Saiva by religion, and there- 


1 See verses 139-163 of the KdpyamdiS edition. 
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'forr he Siva (2 ) ^ and.the goddess Ambika:(.l ) in the beginniDg 

of the of the destruction- by ^iva of the three cities of the 

demons { Tripura ) and the wailiog of the women of these cities is also alluded 
to:'('2:), ■; Mention also' made of Harihara ( the, composite form of Vipiu and 
SivaA), Skanda ,( 3 ) and Yama ( 67) who is described as skilled in counting the 
days ) and merciless {vyapeta-ghrna)^ An allusion to the 
Pauranic legend of the churning of the ocean by gods is found in verse 36., In a 
work dealing with love-life, references to Kama, the Indian god of love, are quite 
naturaL He , is mentioned by traditional names like Manmatlia ( 115 ), Makara- 
dhvaja (116), Manoja ( 137 ) and the like. He is described as the great archer 
of the three worlds ( 115). 

The history of pilgrimage to places regarded as sacred tirtba-ydtrd in India 
goes to an hoary antiquity. The custom of offering handful of water to the dead 
at sacred spots was quite popular ( 132 ). 

11. We get some allusions to the pitiable conditions of the poorer section 
of the society. While at one place there is a reference to a poor woman living in 
an old decaying house which gave way in the rainy season ( 118 ), another stanza 
speaks of the entry of drops of rain-water through holes in a poor woman’s hut 
damaged by storm in the rainy season ( 126 ). 

There are references to the nursing mother (dhdtri, 111 ) and elderly mem- 
bers of the family ( 16 ). Husband and wife are, of course, the subject-matter of 
the whole poem. 

12. Clarified batter and honey were important ingredients of food ( 1 09 ). 
Salt-water, it is said, leads to the doubling of the thirst ( 130 ). 

Drinking of wine was common. It was drunk from cups { camka ). Even 
women had no compunction against this vice (120 ). At one place we have a 
reference to a lady under the influence ofinebriety caused by drinking wine ( 55 ), 

13. Chinese silk (Cm-dmmka) enjoyed great popularity in India since 
very ancient time. The earliest known reference to it is found in the Kaufiliya 
ArthaMstra which speaks of Gina-bhumi as the source of Clna-patja. 3 This is 

1 Figures in brackets refer to the serial number of the verses of the Amaru-kdaka. 

2 It may also refer to Hari and Hara separately. This is also the opinion of the 
commentators. 

3 ArthaMstra, ii.ll. 214. This reference is sometimes cited as an evidence of the lateness 
of the ArthaMstra, for, according to some Sinologists, the name Cina came to be used for the 
whole country for the first time during the period of the First T’sin or Chin Dynasty ( 221-209 
B.C. ). In order to overcome this difficulty, the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswai proposed to identify 
the Cmas mentioned in Indian literature with a tribe called Shin inhabiting the Gilgit region. 
Vide his Hindu Polity, p. 212, fn. I. Dr. Motichandra (Prdcina Bharatiya VeMbhusd ( Hindu ), 
p. iOl ) identifies it with Kafiristan, Kohistan and Darad region where the Shin dialect is spoken. 
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the only textile mentioned in the Amarihsaiaka which indicates its popularity in 
early mediaeval India,, particularly among women (77). The common female 
dress comprised two garments— a lower garment worn, like modern' dhoti and .the 
uttarlya {1%, 113) which was thrown over the shoulders like a scarf. The lower 
garment was put on by tying it in a knot on the waist ( nm, 101, 112 ). 

■ Stitched clothes were also popular. Mention is made of kancuka ( IT)" or 
kahculikd ( 27 ) which was like the present-day co!u There is an allusion to, the 
.breaking of the stitches of the kancuka because of the expanse of the bosoms 
{l\), KancuUkd was put on by tying a knot (27). According to Arjuna- 
varmadeva, it denoted the South Indian colikd for tying which alone a string 
{vlfikd) was used.^ But it need not necesssarily be so, for there would be 
notliiog surprising if the custom of wearing the coll by tying a knot with the 
help of a string was current in North India as well. It is even now in vogue in 
the North. 

Kancuka is depicted in Indian art only after the Gupta period.^ 

The word amsuka-pallara is employed to denote the loose portion of a 
garment, probably rf/ 20 /f ( 85). 

14. Ornaments worn by women to deck different parts of their body are 
incidentally mentioned by Amaruka. Ears were adorned mih tings [kundala, 
3 ), Sometimes more than om kuridala were worn on the same ear (kuntdala-^ 
stabaka, 108). Verse 16 speaks of rubies adorning ears. Keyura ( aimM) is 
the only ornament of the arm mentioned by our poet (60). Pearl-necklaces 
(muktd'hdra, 138 ; tdra-hdra, 31 ), w^hich meandered on the bosoms (138), are 
said to be fuel to set the fire of love ablaze ( 134 ). On lower arm was worn the 
bracelets called valaya. In verse 35, we read how valaya became loose and fell 
down from the ematiated hand of a lady when her husband decided to go on a 
journey, Sanskrit literature is replete with the description of the valaya, be- 
coming loose or falling down from the hand because of the emaciation due to 
separation from one’s beloved and it had become something like a poetic 
convention.^ 

Zones worn round the waist are referred to as kdficl (21, 31, 109) and 
mekhald (101). They served the twin purpose of ornamenting the waist and 


But it appears more probable that the name was derived from the T’sin Kingdom in the north- 
west of China which was in existence during the Chun Chin Period ( 722-481 B.C. ) and the 
Period of the Warring Dynasty ( 481-221 B.C. ). It was through this kingdom that China came 
into contact with the Western World including India. See The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 644; 
ABORT XLII ( 1961 ), pp. 150-154; R, P. Kangle, The Kautiliya Arthasastra: A Study, pp, 74-75. 

2 Vide V. S. Agrawala, Harsa-carita : Eka Santskrtika Adhyayana, pi. 27. 

3 E.g., Megha-ditict, 1.2; Abbijhana-^Skuntalai III. 10; Kuttanl-mata, 295, 
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supporting the lower garment ( 21 , 101 ). Tinkling bells were often attached 
to them, and we read of the musical sound produced by them ( 31, 109 ). Anklets 
( nupura). wcTQ worn on legs ( 89 , 116 , 128 ).^ Sometimes bells were suspended 
from them also which produced tinkling sound with the movement of the 
wearer ( 31 ). 

At one place we get a reference to visikhd (111) which, according to 
Kautilya, was^ used in the sense of goldsmiths’ lane. Mention is also made of 
samdamsaka or a pair of tongs which professional goldsmiths may have used in 
their work. Verse 59 mentions the moonstone (candrakanta ) and the diamond 
( vajra). The latter was well known for its superlative hardness and therefore 
a hard-hearted person was often described figuratively as fashioned from it 
( vajramaya ). 

A variety of flowers and leaves was also worn as ornaments. This practice 
is often described in classical Sanskrit literature. Our poet has mentioned flower- 
garlands ( 90 ) and ear- ornaments called karna-puraidi%\iiontd from leaves with 
shoots encircled by bees with the greed of fragrance ( 1 ). 

15. A variety of hair-styles was prevalent in ancient India, Of these, the 
Amaru-sataka refers to dhammilla ( 98 , 121 ) and alak-dvali ( 123 ). The former 
denoted a form of coiffure wherein the hair were tied into a big single knot over 
the head*^ and decorated with flowers and pearls. This mode of hair-dressing 
is frequently referred to in Indian literature^ and often represented in art.^ 
Amaruka speaks of the decoration of dhammilla with mallikd flowers (121 ), 

As indicated by the name, alak-dmli consisted in the arrangement of hair 
in rows of spiral locks on the forehead. It is gracefully represented in some 
terracotta figurines from Ahicchatra. ^ Particular reference in this connection 
must be made to the artistically superb head of Parvatl, found in the ^iva temple 
( between 450 and 650 A.D. ), wherein the dhammilla md alak-dvali styles are 
beautifully combined, ^ 

Another mode of dressing the hair was to arrange them in a long, hanging 
twisted braid called kabaru It was also adorned with flowers ( 124). 

1 Kokasambhava in his gloss on verse 87 says that mpura is inappropriate for men. 

2 ArthaMsira, II. 14, R. P. Karyle, however, renders it by * market-highway 

3 Cf. Amara-koJ:v, JL 6,97. 

4 Vide ^rngara-saiaka^ verse 49; Gita-Govinday verse 2; Caum-paflccmka, verse 79; 
Kuttani-mata, verse 901. It has been suggested that the word dhammilla is probably derived 
from or connected with Dravida, Dramida or Damila, the name of the Tamil country. Vide 
V. S. Agrawala, Harsa-carita: Eka Sdmkrtika Adhyayana, p. 96. 

5 Pant Fratinidhi, Amfhd (Marathi), PL 79; Ancient India, No. 4, PL 45. 

6 Ibid., Terracotta Nos. 170, 267, 274, 275. 

7 Ibid., PL 45. 



■ , THE CULTURAL OF THE AMARU-SATAKA 

; • ;Diiriiig separation from their husbands ladies refrained from ■arranging the 
hait which fell in long disorderly locks ( 88 ). 

16. 'Ancieet Indian belles were much more attached to toilet than' their 
ffloderii coiinterparts. We would not be exaggerating if we averb that it formed 
an' essential part of their daily routine. Items of female toilet are frequently 
referred to in the Ammi-sataka and naturally so. Pastes prepared from a variety 
ofaromatic articles were applied to the body. Of these ingredients, Amaruka 

. makes particiik mention of sandalwood ( 73, 105, 124, 134), saffron ( 113, 119) 
'.and aloe ( 107 ). lliese pastes are referred to as pmika ( 107 ),' anga-rdga {11 ) 
and vikpana ( 26 ). Our poet often speaks of the application of unguents on 
breasts. 

The practice of chewing betel in India is very ancient^ and in addition to 
medical grounds it was particuiarly appreciated for the charming reddishness it 
imparted to the chewer’s lips which often forms an item of poetic description 
(18,60, 1Q7, 124). Collyrium {anjana^ 105, 124; kajjala, 6) was applied to 
the eyes and lac-die for reddening the lips ( 105 ). On the cheeks were painted 
various designs of leafs and flowers with the help of fragrant articles ; these were 
known as vise§aka (3) and patrdU (81). It was customary to paint the feet 
with lac- die ( Mcyd, 60; alaktaka, 107, 116, 128). 

There is a reference to shower-bath also (J24). 

17. We get practically no information about the means of amusement. 
There are, however, a few allusions to the taming of parrots whose skill in imitat- 
ing human voice is often spoken of (7, 16, 117). Parrot’s love for pomegranate 
is also alluded to ( 16 ). 

Ladies often played with lotus flowers ( llld^tdmarasa, 60 ) with which they 
sometimes lovingly struck their lovers (72). 

18. Houses were decorated with floral arches {vandana-mdlikd), parti- 
cularly as a mark of welcome to a respected or beloved person, a custom which 
is prevalent even to-day. For this purpose lotus flowers were also used ( 45 ). 

19. Among household articles mention is made of cot ( talpa^ ICl ), seat 
{dsana^ 18-19), bed-sheet {pracchada-pata^ 107), lamp {pradfpa, 77^ 90), fuel 
{indhana, 134) and jar {kumbha, 45 ; kalasa, 119). At one place there is a 
reference to a pitcher fashioned from gold {Mtakumbha ktmbha^ 137 ). 

20. We get allusions to some aspects of contemporary etiquette also. 
When some beloved person set out on a journey the punydha ceremony was 
observed and good wishes expressed for safe return (61). On the arrival of 

1 For the history of the practice of chewing betel, see P, K. Code, Journal of the Travancore 
University Manuscript Library, VI, pp. 1-14; Journal of the Universitv of Gpuhati, 11, pp. 73-78; 
JOl I, pp. 270-277, 
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some beloved guest floral arches were arranged and flower boquet and water 
from jar offered to him (45). It was. customary to fold hands while making a 
request ( 85 ). Fhe custom of releasing water from the hollow of the palms 
while making a gift is an ancient one and is frequently referred to in ancient 
Indian copper- pkte charters. Releasing a handful of water is mentioned as 
indicating the reli nguishment of ownership on the part of the donor ( 54 ). 

21. Verse 31 alludes to the beating of a drum ( ) as a means of 
making a public proclamation. Verse 51 speaks of the drawing of lines (rekha- 
nyasa ) as the basis of painting. 

22. There is only a single literary reference in the Amaru-sataka. Verse 
32 describe s the epic hero Dhananjaya (Arjuna) as capable of getting back 
cows. It is uridoubtedly an allusion to the Mahdbharata story of the protection 
by the Paijdavas of the cows of Virata. 

23. The opening verse of the Amani-sataka. refers to the attitude ( mudra) 
called khataka-mzikha, ■which is described in Bharata’s Ndtya-sdstra. 

24. Our work furnishes no information whatsoever about contemporary 
political thoughts and statecraft. Only a few weapons like bow (135) and 
arrow ( 2), bow-string ( 1 ) and brahm-dstra ( 52 ) are referred to. We have a 
reference to a military camp (skandhdvdra) also (115). Verse 137 mentions 
the ceremonial ablution (abhi^eka) of the king seated on a vedi flanked by 
plantain staffs . 

25. Ydsastba or bedroom was an important part of a house ( 82 ). There 
used to be a garden in the courtyard of a house { angapa-vdtikd) the trees 
planted wherein included lofty ones like mango { 78 ). 

26. The following animals, birds and bees are mentioned incidentally 
cow (32 ), deerf 60, 73, 138 ), peacock ( 118 ) khanjaritu ( 135 ), parrot ( 7, 16, 
117 ), and bee, both male { 1, 96 ) and female ( 78 ). It was a poetic convention 
to compare the eyes of women to those of the deer, and consequently they were 
often styled mrg-adrsi, harii}dk$i and sdrahgdk^l. Peacocks are spoken of as 
raising their featbers and looking at the drops of water falling from the clouds 
in the rainy season. Bees are described as moving in the proximity of flowers 
and humming . 

27. The lotus claims the largest number of references to flora. The words 
utpala (2, 29 ), tamarasa (60, 72), mlina (117), rdjiva (123), pankaja (132) 
and Sata Jala (117) are used for it. Lotus-stalk and lotus leaves are referred to 
nalini-ndla ( 104) and -dala ( 134 ) respectively. Verse 45 speaks of the prepara- 
tion of floral arc lies with blue lotuses ( indivara ). Mallikd is said to blossom 
in summer (3 1) and its flowers were used to decorate coiffure ( 121 ), Casual 
allusions Xo fcuntda, jdti (45), mango shoot (78), pomegranate fruits (16), 
kahldra, sapacchada (122), kandala (126) and plantain staff (137) are also 
found. 


note ON A HERMAPHRODITE FIGURE ON A SILVER 'PLATE 

' By ■ 

Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Calcutta 

In appendix VI entitled ® The Hermaphrodite Figure .on a Silver Plate ’ ^ of 
his learned work Nand on Lion, Calcutta, 1969, B. N. Mukherjee has dealt with 
an interesting silver dish which was noticed in the Jahrbnch des Kaiserlich 
Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, 1900, Vol. XV, p. 203. Discovered long 
ago in the region of ancient Lampsacus which at present is within North-Western 
Turkey, the plate is now preserved in the Istambul Museum. ‘ Partly gilt and 
inland with gold, and partly treated in the niello technique or enamelled the 
dish, which is ‘ stylistically related to the West Asiatic or Alexandrian art in the 
Roman empire and dated to the first, second or third century A.D., portrays a 
human figure facing front and sitting on a backless chair, the legs of which are 
formed by elephant tusks’. Adorned with armlets and sandals, bangles and a 
necklace, the figure is shown putting on a sddi, a part of which covers the left 
shoulder and the left chest. ‘ The figure, locks of whose hair hang down towards 
the shoulders, has two horns on the head The left hand of the figure is re- 
presented holding a bow while the right hand is shown uplifted in the pose of 
imparting protection. ‘On each side of the chair stands a hanuman monkey, 
each distinguished by the long hind limbs and tail ( in spite of the slight mis- 
representation of the face ) ‘ There is a collar around the neck of each 

‘ Underneath the chair two keepers hold in check with ropes two animals identi- 
fiable probably as leopards or tigers { or lionesses ? ) ’. On the left of the 
central figure is seen a guinea-hen, and on the right a parrot. 

‘ Most of the species represented on the dish ’ being considered as having 
been imported to the West from India in the days of trade between the Roman 
Empire and India, the figure at the Centre is believed to represent India as a 
lady.2 This presumption gains some support from the fact that in the art of the 
Roman Empire Rome, Egypt, Africa, etc. have been so personified.^ But, as 


1 It was at first published by Mukherjee in the form of a communication in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1967, pp. 180-82. The photograph of the dish illustrated 
here (fig. 1 ) is from a copy given to me by Mukherjee. I express my gratefulness to him. 

2 E. H. Warmington, The Commerce Between the Roman Empire and India, p. 143. 
V. S. Agrawala is also of the same opinion (Ndgari Praedrini Patrikd, Y. S, 2000, pp. 39-42; 
cf. also his Studies in Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 194-96). 

3 M. Rosolovzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire ( 2nd edition ), 
Vol. I, Pi. XVin. 2; B.E. Strong, The Classical World, fig. 73; The National Geographical 
Magazine, February, 1957, p. 218; cf. also Mukherjee, op. cit, p. 102 and 105, note 14. 


too 

Mukherjee pomts out, the figure is half male and half female and never that of 
a, female merely, and such a combination being common in Indian art in the 
Ardhanarfsvara form, he observes that * India could well have been personified 
as a hermaphrodite figure on a product of an Alexandrine or West Asiatic artist 
of the Roman Empire, which 'had brisk commercial transaction with Kusaria 
India' The popularity of the concept of the duahdivinity Ardhanarisvara with 
the artists of the Kusana period has, however, been shown on the basis of a 
Mathura miniature relief, attention to which was drawm by V. S. Agrawala,^ 
and a statement of Bardesanes (A.D. 154— c.A.D. 222), quoted by Stobaciis 
( c,A,D* 500), in his Phystca and referred to by J. N. Banerjea.^ Further, refer- 
ence has been made to terracotta plaque from Rajghata showing a liermaphrodite 
figure with prominent breasts and phallus, and accompanied by an animal, which 
on stylistic grounds has been ascribed to the Kusana period*-^ In a footnote, 
Mukherjee has also referred to the reverse of a coin of one Kani§ka. But, he 
does not seem to be sure about the identification of the deity and so puts the 
question : ^ Can we discern a female breast on the left half of the chest of 
Oesho on a coin of Kaniska III, which also displays the figure of a bull ? The 
doubt is probably due to the fact that R. B. Whitehead described the reverse 
device of the said coin as follows : 

Two“armed Siva standing to front, with noose in right hand and long 
trident in left ; behind him, bull standing to left 

But, as shown elsewhere,^ a careful examination reveals that the figure is 
the representation of Ardhanarisvara; for, quite in keeping with the description 
of the literary texts it has ( i ) the stana-parisara in the left half of the chest like 
a female, ( ii ) the yajnopavita in the right half of the chest. ( iii ) the neck adorned 
with a necklace and ( iv ) the left leg covered upto the calf with folds, possibly of 
SiMtikd. 

Regarding the representation of the figure, Mukherjee observes that ‘ the 
designer of the dish concerned seems to have followed the Indian tradition, ^ and 


1 JISOA, 1934, p. 124; cf. also his Studies in Indian Art, 1965, pp. 191-92, tig. 106. 

2 The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 89, 182; cf. also Mukberjee, 
op, cit,, pp. 102-03. 

3 S, K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, p. 116 and PI. XIX. 86; cf. also 
Mukherjee, op, cit,, pp. 103 and 106, note 27. 

4 Mukherjee, op. cit., p. 106. note 27. 

5 PMCC, VoL I, Lahore, 1914, p. 211, PI. XIX. 231. According to Whitehead, who 
classed this coin along with later Kusaiia gold pieces, the figure on the reverse side of the coin 
is the same as represented on the reverse of a coin of Vasudeva ( ibid., p. 208. PL XIX. 209 ). 

6 D. C. Sircar, ed., Pracyavidyd-taraAgm, University of Calcutta, 1969, pp. 218-21; cf. 
also JNSI, Vol. XXX, pp. 195-98, PL L 7. 

7 Mukherjee, op. cit,, p. 106, note 28. 
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this, as he points out ’ is also suggested by the similarity of the gesture of the 
right hand of the figure in question with abhaya-mudrd noticeable in numerous 
sculptures of Kusana Mathura. ^ It is, however, really difficult to be sure on 
the issue; foFj, as Mukherjee himself has pointed out, the Greek world knew the 
concept of hermaphrodite or the androgynous idea of life,^ and several images 
in the gesture of imparting protection belonging to the 1st, 2ad and 3rd centuries 
A.D. have been discovered at Hatra, Palmyra, etc., in West Asia.^ ' Further 
difficulty in advancing such a suggestion,, we may point out, lies in the fact that 
while Ardhanarisvara has been described in literary texts and depicted in Indian 
art as having, a prominent breast in the left half of the chest, the plate shows 
that the right chest of the figure has the breast of a female and the left half is 
covered with a part of the sddi which also covers the left shoulder, and that the 
left half of the chest is covered it does not seem possible to be certain regarding 
the depiction of the breast on this side. Moreover, while all the representations 
of Ardhanarisvara of the Kusana period, noticed so far, show the deity standing, 
the dish depicts the figure seated- In fact, seated representation of Andhanari- 
svara is seldom seen. Of the places yielding the image of Ardhanarisvara en- 
listed by us in connection with a paper entitled " Ardhanarisvara and a coin of 
Kaniska we have seen the seated representation of the deity, so far, only at 
the Kailasanathasvamin temple at Kancipuram, which, according to Gopinath 
Rao, belongs to the seventeenth century^ and on a coin of Vijayamanikya of 
Tripura who belonged to the sixteenth century. The importance of the rarely 
represented seated figure or Ardhanarisvara escaped the notice of A. hf. Lahiri^ 


1 Ibid,, p. 104. 

2 Ibid., p. 106, note 28. In Greek and Roman art hermaphrodites were represented 
essentially as a male (H. Licht, Sexual Life in Ancient Greece, p. 126 and PL IX). 

3 Ibid., p. 106, note 28. 

4 Cf. D. C. Sircar, ed. Prdcyavidyd-tarangim, p. 210, note 6. Mathura, Sultanganj in 
the Bhagalpur District, Bihar, and Sagar may be added to the list. The Sultanganj image 
{JBRS, VoL LIV, 1968, pp. 222-28), like the Elephanta- Ardhanarisvara assigned to the 7th 
century A.D. (JIH, VoL XLIV, Pt, 11, August, 1966, p. 234), has four hands. A description 
of the dual-divinity with four hands is found in the Linga Pur dm ( ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
Calcutta, 1885, purvdrdha, ch. 76, vv. 35-36). Partly mutilated, the life-size Ardhanarisvara 
figure found at Sagar belongs to the Gupta period ( K. D. Bajpai, Sagar Through the Ages, PL 
VI ), For different stories accounting for this concept of duality, see S. Bandyopadhyay, ‘ The 
Bhakti Cult and Ardhanarisvara ’ in The Bhakti Cult and Ancient Indian Geography, ed. D. C. 
Sircar, University of Calcutta, 1970, pp. 127-31. It is interesting to note that Utpala styles 
Ardhanari-svara as Ardhagaurisvara (Nagpur University Journal, VoL XVI, p. 12), while the 
deity is called Ardhayuvatlsvara in the Khonamukh Copper-plate of the Prajyotisa king Dharma- 
pala (Ep. Ind., VoL XXX, pp. 204-05). 

5 Elements of Hindu Iconography, p. 331, PL XCVIJT* 

6 The Sakti Cult and Iconography of Tdrd, University of Calcutta, 1967, pp. 101-103. 
I received from Lahiri a copy of the photograph of the coin, for illustration (fig. 2). I owe 
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who, liowever, pointed out the 'peculiarity of the image on the Goiri of Vijaya- 
manikya. Thus, it shows a bull-couchant for the right half of the body which 
has two hands and a liomcouchant for the left half of the body which has five 
hands, 


him my gratitude. Representation of five hands on the left side shows that the daMbhuJd con- 
ception of Durga, which is so common in Bengal even in present timss, had become so much 
popular in Tripura during Vijayamauikya’s time that it finds a place even on a coin. Cf. also 
JNSr, Vol. XXIX, Ft II, pp. 73-76 and Ph VL 1, lA (enlarged). 



A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM MATHURA 

' By" ■ 

■ R. C. ' SharmAj Mathura ■ 

A red sand stone lioxizontai slab measuring 93 x 23 cms, ( Museum No. 
71.8 ) was recently purchased from a Delhi dealer on the information of Dr. 
Anand ■Krishna. It is said to have been' unearthed about four, yearS' ago from 
the Dellii“Agra road side, near Caurasi in the western outskirts of Mathura city. 
This has been corroborated from more than one sources. Flanked by two 
auspicious symbols, viz., Mangalaghata and Svastika, the epigraph consists of 
two lines. Owing' to its mutilation and defective restoration much inconvenience 
was felt in deciphering some of the letters, otherwise it is nicely engraved. , 

. ■ I propose to read it as follows ■ ■ 

L. I ’Ttcft [ qf 1 sih fife [ s't ] gsra [ s 1 ] gsra 

(A) [ 2 ] [ ] 

L. 2 [ ]3 ft 15(4 ?(¥1T q|T 55 ftl5 [ qfT ] [ IT ] (B) 



While it is difficult to give exact meaning of each word I am inclined to 
translate it as : 

water tank, garden, assembly hall, stone tablet (and) temple were 
erected ( by ) the son of Got!, grandson of Rahila, son of Vasist!, son of Prabasta, 
son of KotsI of Magaka ( and ) of Kalatota ? May god^Mahesvara be pleased. 

1 It can be read as ‘ Mo 

2 The purpose of the stroke below the letter ‘la’ is not clear. 

3 It appears to be a slip for * Puskaripi 

4 ‘ Ni ’ is shaped like ‘ La 

5 ‘ Ni ’ is probably an abbreviation for * Nirmita \ 

6 My colleagues Sri S. D. Trivedi and Sri Shivadhar Misra have helped me in correct 
identification of some letters. 
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Palaeography I 

The inscription gives no date of installation but on palaeograpliic grounds 
this should be assigned to early Kusana period, c., 1st century A.D. The forma-* 
tion of Brahmi letters has close resemblance with contemporary records from 
Mathura region, ^ Although the scribe has tried to make the record quite bold 
through deep undercuts yet some slips are also noticed ( footnote cos* 2 to 5). 
Letter ^ Ni Mn line 2 is either a mistake or an abbreviation. The, language used 
is Prakrit form of .Sanskrit. 

Symbols : . ' ' 

The slab bears two rather stylised symbols. Starting with a high pitcher 
(Maligala-kalasa) mth long neck and a projecting base it ends with a cross 
( Svastika) having large spokes. Such auspicious marks with some variations 
are occasionally noticed on other inscriptions from Mathura. ^ 

Names : 

The record is important from more than one reasons. It mentions several 
new names besides the common ones ^ Gotiputra ’ and KotS3( ?)putra. Luder's 
list refers to several Gotiputas and Gotiputras frequently finding place in ancient 
epigraphs.^ The State Museum, Lucknow owns two pieces which bear this 
name. One is a fragmentary Ayagapata from Kankaii mound, ^ and the other 
is a small piece ( J. 425 ), the findspot of which is not known. ^ Gotiputra of 
Ayagapata must have been a follower of Jainism while the other gentleman was 
father of Otara, a goldsmith. But Gotiputra of the present record appears to be 
a Saiva as the gifts were made to please god Mahesvara. 

Kosi, Kots! { as read by Sri V. N. Srivastava ) or Kosikiputra in line 1 is 
also familiar in Mathura epigraphs. The coping of a railing now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta ( N. S. 4247 ) bears the name Kausikiputra Bodhiyasa.^ It 
occurs on doorjamb inscription of the time of Mahaksatrapa ^odasa, now in the 
Mathura Museum (No. 13.367). Here Kausika-putra is a Vasu.*^ Similar 
epithets or names have been found on documents from other parts of the 
country.® 

Rahila, Vasisthiputra, Prabasta, Magaka or Mogaka, Kafatota { ? ) have 
appeared probably for the first time in an inscription from Mathura and it is not 

1 Pt. G. H. Ojha: Adian Palaeography, chart No. 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

2 Dr. K. L. Janert: ‘Mathura Inscriptions p. 75 fascimile 39, 113 and 125. 

3 Epigraphia Indica, VoL X, Index page 188. 

4 Biihlcr: Ep. Ind., Yoi. I, p. 396, No. 33 and V. A. Smith: Jain Stupa etc., p. 20, PL Xffl. 

5 Janert: ‘ Mathura Inscriptions ^ p. 198 fascimile 168. 

6 R. P. Chanda: A.S.IR., 1923-24, 1926, p. 101, PL 35 L 

7 Ep. Ind. 24, 1937-38, 1942, p. 208-210. 

8 Ep. Ind., X, Luder's list, Index, p. 191. 
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possible to identify them in the present state of knowledge. It may, however, 
be pointed out that Raliila in the Bhilsa Topes is mentioned, as Arya ■Rihila, a 
moiik.^ There are many Vasisthiputras or Vasithiputas in early inscriptions 
from Bharhut, Kanh Nasik, Amaravati, Ajanta , etc. but , we are not 

aware of such names from Mathura. Kalatota{?) has some phonetic resembl* 
acee with Kalavala of the above-mentioned Lucknow Museum Ayagapata which 
is used as adjective, meaning a black serpent. But I am not much convinced 
with my own reading of the word as Kalatota.. ■ 

Terms i ' 

We gather from this epigraph that a tank ( Puskarinl ), a garden ( Arama ), 
an assembly hall ( Sabha), a slab { Silapata ) and a temple (Devakula) were 
erected to please god Maliesvara {!§iva). All these terms have occurred in 
different inscriptions from Mathura. Arama, Puskarini, Sabha and Devakula 
have been mentioned in the inscription found, between the feet of Verna 
Kadphises ( Mathura Museum No. 12.215), a colossal sculpture found at Mat.^ 
Words Sabha and Silapata are referred to in the fragmentary Mathura slab now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta ( N. S. 6482). This belongs to the reign of 
Mahaksatrapa Soija^a. ^ We again find the mention of Sabha and Silapata 
along with Devikula in an Ayagapata set up by courtesan Vasu, daughter of 
Lavana^obhika ( Mathura Museum No. Q. 2 ). Here the word Sabha has been 
preceded by Ayaga which would mean an assembly hall for homage. The SabbS 
of the inscription under review should, therefore, be interpreted as a hall for 
mass prayer, Kjrtana or religious discourses.^ 

The significance of the record is considerably enhanced by the occurrence 
of the word Devakula. Besides the above Ayagapata referring to Devakula 
{presumably a Jaina shrine), Devakula has been found on two more sculptures, 
viz. one representing Verna Kadphises ( Mathura Museum No. 12.215, discussed 
above) and another fragmentary pedestal of an image installed during the reign 
of Huviska ( Mathura Museum No. 12,21 5A ).® General consensus of the 
scholars favours to identify the term Devakula as a temple but opinions have 
also been expressed to explain it as a gallery of portraits or a hall to display the 


1 Cimningham: Bhilsa Topes, p. 240, No. 37, PI. XVI and Buhler: Ep. Ind., YoL 11, 
p. 99, No. 19. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol. X, Index page 202. 

3 Dr. V. S. Agrawala: J.U.P.H.S., 1952, Reprint, pp. 40-42. 

4 Hirananda Shastri and R. P. Chanda: A.S.I.R., 1925-26, 1928, p. 148. 

5 J.U.P.H.S., 1952, Reprint, pp, 35-36. 

6 Dr. J, Ph. Vogel: A,S,I.R., 19J1-12, 2, 1915, p, 125 a!i4 O- Sahni: J.R.A.S., 1924, 
p. 402. 
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royal statues. ^ Statues of Vema, Kaniska and Castana from Mat and the 
epithet of Devaputra used by the Kusaija king confirm this hypothesis. But on 
the basis of the new discovery it can be safely assumed that the term Devakula 
was not a secular type of building like a portrait gallery but a religious shrine. 
Besides other public facilities such as a water tank, a garden and an assembly 
ball, the donors have also erected a Devakula to please god Mahesvara, hence it 
appears to be a Saiva shrine. It has already been pointed out that Devakula of 
the Ayagapata ( Q. 2 ) was a religious place. 

The last word Mahesvara as read by me is again very significant and in- 
teresting. This is the first record which hints to the erection of a Saiva temple 
in the early Kusapa period and for this the term ‘ Devakula ’ has been used in- 
stead of other popular names viz. Sthana, Mahasthana or Prasada. We are, 
therefore, tempted to re-examine the word ‘Devakula’ of the two inscriptions 
from Mat. ( Mathura Museum Nos. 12.125 and 12.215 A ), in the light of our 
new document. The first one found on the statue of Vema Kadphises gives the 
name of the king ( Vema Taksama ), of the donor Bakanapatina and the charity 
including the construction of a Devakula. The second which belongs to the 
reign of Huviska refers to the repairs of the Devakula which was originally built 
in the time of Huviska’s grandfather who in all probabilities has been indentified 
as Vema Kadphises.^ The study of his coins reveals that Vema was a staunch 
Saiva and bore the epithet ‘Mahesvara’. He is also sometimes mentioned as 
Satyadharmasthita^ which points to his devotional nature. It is. therefore, quite 
natural to believe that Bokanatina and Huviska respectively constructed and 
repaired a Devakula (temple) dedicated to ^iva in the honour of Vema who 
was a devout Saiva or Mahesvara. We have already found some sculptures from 
Mat which cannot be identified as royal figures. Lower part of a male deity 
with a lion and dwarf may be a yaksa or a form of ^iva ( Mathura Museum 
No. 12.214 ). Similarly a female figure standing with a couchant lion has been 
explained as goddess Parvati ( Mathura Museum No. 12.214 A). Dr. Agrawala 
has, therefore, rightly suggested that the Devakula of Mat was a religious temple.^ 
The new inscription of our paper also proves that Devakula was a shrine of 
religious nature and the term was used for Saiva temples as well. 


1 Dr. K. P. Jayaswai: J.B.O.R.S., 5, 1919, p. 1919; Dr. Janert: Mathura Inscriptions, 
pp. 144-45; Dr. V. S. Agrawala: ‘Hand Book of the sculptures in the Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology’, 1939, p. 12. 

2 Janert: ‘Mathura Inscriptions p. 141, 144 and other references given by him. 

3 R. B. Whitehead: Punjab Museum Catalogue, VoL I, p. 178, PL 17. 

4 Dr. Agrawala: J.U.P.H.S.^ 1951, Reprint, p. 51. 






Plate I 

Panca-Gapesa from Siva temple at Jamroli 




Plate II 

Details of Panca-Gapesa from Jamaroll. 
Director, Museums & Archaeology, Jaipur ) 



newly discovered PANCA-GANE^A from JAIPUR, RAJASTHAN 

By , 

R. C. Agrawala, Jaipur 

A number of Ganapati sculptures have been discovered in different , parts 
of Rajasthan. But most important of them are two panels depicting five Ganesas 
carved in a single row, as in the llth Century relief on ih.Q raja senaka cum 
rupadhdrd of Somesvara temple at Kiradu, distant about 120 miles from Jodhpur. 
The rectangular space on the Kiradu panel is covered by female attendants stand- 
ing on the sides whereas the central portion presents five figures of elephant- 
headed and four armed Ga^e^a, each seated likewise in laliidsana ( M. A. Dhaky, 
Bulletin of American Academy of Benares^ I, 1967, figure 68). They seem to 
present some form of Heramha-Gaf^pati^ the latter of course, having all the five 
elephant heads together for the single deity. 

Still more important is the stone relief recently discovered by me in the 
;§iva temple at Jamaroli, about 4 miles from Jaipur city on Galta road. This 
temple is situated on the upper side of Hanuman Temple. Besmearded with red 
lead-oxide, it is under regular worship in the Sabhdmandapa of the mediaeval 
edifice with profusely carved pillars. The Jamroli panel ( Plate I ) is all the more 
interesting because of the symbolic representation of fourth figure from the left, 
in the form of an elephant standing on a lotus flower and the rat vehicle of 
Ganapati appearing below. The remaining four figures are those of dancing 
Ganesa, each accompanied by a rat eating sweets as also below the lotus seat of 
fifth figure. Besides this, we notice a halo behind all the five figures, including 
the elephant on lotus and discussed above ( Plate 11). We must look for some 
literary text in support of such an unusual iconographic trait, specially the carv- 
ing of an elephant ( with a halo ) instead of dancing Ganesa. In fact the existing 
Ganapati relief from Jaipur is a very imposing specimen of mediaeval sculptures 
of Rajasthan, and first of its kind^ from Jaipur region at the present moment. 
Datable towards the 10-1 1th century A.D., it^ is far superior to the aforesaid 
Kiradu relief, both from point of view of workmanship and iconographic details. 
We have yet to come across a somewhat identical carving in the early-mediaeval 
or still earlier sculptural art of this country, and so also that of Rajasthan. 

1 A Panca-Gariesa relief appears to have been discovered at Varanasi also wherein we 
find an elephant figure. A photograph thereof was kindly shown to me by Shri P. K. Agrawala 
of Banaras Hindu University. 

2 Photographs prepared by Mr. Vijay Kumar and supplied by the Director, Archaeology 
and Museums, Rajasthan, Jaipur, 


ABHI§EKA IN INDIAN ART 
By 

B. N. Sharma, New Delhi 

Abhiseka ( annointing ) of Hindu deities and the Ksatriya conquering kings 
is an age-old tradition in India. It generally bepn with the offerings to the 
divinities like Savita Satyaprasava, Agni Grhapati, Soma Vanaspati, Brhaspati 
Vak, Indra Jyestha, Rudra PaSupati, Mitra Satya and Varupa Dharmapati. The 
consecration water ( abhi?ecaniyd dpah)'fi&s prepared from seventeen varieties 
of liquid consisting of the water from the river Sarasvati, the sea, a whirlpool, a 
pond, a well and dew etc. In the Aitareya Brdhmana, two kinds of abhisekas, 
namely, the Punar-abhi$eka arid Aindramahdbhi$eka are mentioned, which con- 
sisted of several important ceremonies. * Besides the epics, some other literary 
works have also a few references to the abhiseka of the deities. 

A few sculptures illustrating this lovely theme have been discovered from 
various parts of India. Among these, the images of Gaja-Laksmi have found 
the earliest and the most plentiful iconographic expression not only in literature 
but also in art. Valmiki, while describing the image of Gaja-Lak§mi carved on 
the door-lintels of Ravana’s Puspaka-palace in Laiika, says that in a lotus-pool 
could be seen ( artificial ) elephants with shapely trunks and covered with filaments 
( of lotuses ) engaged in offering worship to the Goddess Laksmi with lotus-petals 
held in their trunks, and an image of Laksmi too had been fashioned with graceful 
hands carrying a lotus in her hand : 

— Rdmdyam, Sundarakanda, 7 , 14. 

In the early sculptures found at Bharhut and Sanchi, Lak§ml is shown 
standing or seated and being bathed by a pair of elephants depicted on her either 
side. A railing pillar from Bharhut, now preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, illustrates the goddess standing on a full blown lotus shown rising with 
a mass of lotus flowers and leaves from an embellished purfiakumbha 2 denoting 

1 See for details Aitareya Brahmam, VIII, 11-23* 

2 V* S. Agrawala: Purria Kumbha or the Full Vase, Journal of the U.P. Historical Society, 
Lucknow, XVn, 1, pp. 1-2; Farm KaMa, Roopa-Lekhd, New Delhi, XXII, 1, p. 22; P. K, Agra^ 
wala: The Pmja Kalasa, Varanasi, 1965, pp* If* 




Plate I 

Gaja-Laksrni, iSunga 

( Courtesy : Archaeological Survey of India) 






Plate III 

Ganapati-abhiseka, Pratihara 
( Photo : By the author ) 





Plate IV 

Siva-linga-abhiseka 

( Photo Copy right : National Museum, New Delhi ) 
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the vessel of fulness or. abiiiidaBce ( F), I ). The finely executed figure decked in 
various 'ornaments wears a typical head-dress and sdrL Her, right hand is placed 
near the breasts and in her left she holds the stalk of a lotus bud. , The elephants 
standing' on oprising lotuses perform' the abhiseka of the goddess, with twojn- 
verted' jars held in their trunks. The image is one' of the finest examples of the. 
'^uiiga art of. the '2nd century B.C. Several images of Gaja-Lak§m! belonging 
to the Kusana period are also known from Mathura. ^ 

The Gupta art of Mathura presents numerous examples, wherein Gaja- 
Laksmi is shown flanked by the pot-bellied figures of Ganesa and Kuvera.^ 
Early mediaeval sculptures of this type are also known and one such image found 
at Abaneri is now deposited in the Amber Museum near Jaipur. ^ fn such icons 
also, a pair of elephants is shown performing the consecration of the goddess. 

Mention may also be made of a rare mediaeval image of the goddess from 
Amjharra ( Rajasthan ), where she is shown flanked by four elephants surmount- 
ing rising lotuses and emptying abhiseka-ghatas on her canopied head. A 
beautiful description of such an image is given in the Prapancasdra : 



Skanda-ahhiseka 

Skanda-aWii>cA:a is well-known both from the literature and art. The 
Mahdbhdrata^ which mentions numerous episodes from the life of Skanda, also 
relates in details the annointment of the god performed by Indra,^ Brahma 
Kasyapa, the B.sis^ and many other devatds.^ According to the Mahdbhdrata 
and several Piirdnas, the gods had consecrated Skanda as their Commander-in- 
Chief ( Deva-send'pati) to kill the powerful demon Tarakasura, who had earlier 
defeated them in a wan 


1 See the Annual Report of the Mathura Museum, 1936-37, FL I, fig. 2. 

2 V. S. Agrawala, Journal of the UP. Historical Society, Lucknow, XXII, pp, 150-51. 

3 R. C. Agrawala, Lalit Kald, New Delhi, 1-2, PI. 54, fig. 5. 

4 Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparva, 229, 23-24. 

5 Ibid., tSalyaparva, 45, 22. 

6 Ibid., Anusdsanaparva, 86, 28, etc. 
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A Gupta sculpture depicting this mythological story was found from 
Mathura and "is now housed' in the local Museum there. ^ ■ In this sculpture, 
Skanda is shown in the centre ■ riding on his peacock ParavanL Four-faced 
Brahma ( only three of his faces being visible ) and Siva ( wearing a jat&mukuta) 
are shown on the right and left sides of Skanda pouring the sacred water on his 
head to proclaim him as the Sendni of the gods. This reminds us of a verse 
from the Linga-Purma, which states that Skanda was annointed by these gods : 

g w g?: it 

Linga-Purdria, 57, 3<S. 

A beautiful sculpture of Skmda.-abhiseka datable to the early Pratihara 
period, c. 7th century A.D., is also known from Kanauj. ^ in this image too 
Brahma stands as usual on the right side of Skanda in the act of performing his 
abhl§eka. But the figure carved on the left side of Skanda has been wrongly 
identified by P, K. Agarawal as that of l§iva. ^ A minute observation of this 
figure would clearly reveal that it represents Visnu and not ^iva, who besides 
wearing a kiriitamukuta and vanamdld also holds a cakra in his rear left hands 
while his corresponding right hand is not visible. The deity holds a pot in his 
front hands. This identification is supported by another almost a contemporary 
sculpture of the deity from Uttar Pradesh, wherein, the left side figure of Vision, 
though headless and damaged, is also shown wearing an ekdvall and vaijayantU 
mala ( pi. II ). The statement is further corroborated by the which 

states that the Wise Hari ( Visnu ) along with other gods had performed the 
of Kumara ( Skanda ) : 

• it II 

Siva-Purdna, Rudrasamhitd, IV. 5, 63. 

Ga^apati-abhi^eka 

Ganesa is the god of success and the remover of all the obstacles. We 
learn from the Ga^esa-Stotra that the deity was worshipped not only by l§iva, 
Visnu and Brahma, but also by other Divine Beings for the fulfilment of their 
aims : 

^'frcrf 

?t| wf i 

sto: qpiTcg ii 

1 V. S. Agrawala, Journal of the UP. Historical Society^ Lucknow, XXII, pp. 14041. 

2 K. M. MunsM, Saga of Indian Sculpture^ Bombay, 1957, pi. 42. 

3 P. K. Agrawala, Skanda-^Kdrttikeya, Varanasi, 1967, pp. 81-82, pL XVL 
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Images of GB.mpd.ihabhiseka are extremely rare. One such important icon 
is carved inside a decorated . niche on the famous Son temple at Osiaiis near 
Jodhpur, built during the Pratihara period c. 10th century A,D. ( pi. III). The 
elephant-headed god is seated in sukhdsanaon a circular seat holding a broken 
tusk and a battle-axe and • other attributes, in his hands. He wears a crown, 
ornaments and sarpa-yajnopavita. ^ddhi and Bnddhi, the two divine consorts 
of the pot-bellied deity are shown standing in tnWw/lga-pose on his either side, 
while his vdhana the mouse is conspicuous by its absence in this masterpiece. 
Two devotee figures and a bowl of sweetballs ( modakas ) are shown near bis 
left leg. Two celestial beings (the figure on the right is headless ) are shown 
performing his abhfseka with an upturned golden jar held in their hands. 
Another image of this type, though now badly damaged, can also be seen on 
the temple No. 5 at Osian. 

Siva-Linga abhihkha : 

Valmiki, the celebrated author of the Rdmdyam tells us that in course of 
their flight from Lanka to Ayodhya, Sri Rama showed to his consort Sita an 
island in the heart of the ocean, where the all-pervading Siva bestowed his grace 
on him ( by appearing in the form of a Linga and accepting his worship as Lord 
Ramesvara ) before the construction of the bridge : 

— Rdmdyana^ luddhakanda^ 123, 19. 

Similarly, in the Arjuna is known to have worshipped !§iva by 

making a clay image ( probably in form of a linga) oi the Great God : 

W I 

- — Mahdbhdtata, Vanaparva^ 39, 65. 

Several sculptures illustrating the worship of Sivadinga by its devotees are 
executed on various temples and one such image can be seen on the famous 
Rajarani temple at Bhubaneswar in Orissa.’ An interesting sculpture probably 
from Central India, where several schools of I§aivism were prevalent during the 
mediaeval period ^ has been recently acquired by the National Museum, New 
Delhi ( No. 68.38; Neg. No. 1318.68, Plate IV). This unusual sculpture shows 
a Saiva saint performing the abhisekha of a ^ivadifiga by pouring the sacred 
water from a inverted jar held in his both hands. Some other ascetics are 


1 K. C. Panigrabi, Archaeological Remains at Bkubane§war^ Calcutta, 1961, figure 63. 

2 V. S- Pathak, History of Saiva Cults in Northern India from Inscriptiom ( 700 A.D. to 
1200 A.D, ), Varanasi, 1960, pp. 3flf. 
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depicted worshipping the phallic form of Siva, V while one recluse standing on 
one side with his face turned to the proper left is performing severe penance by 
holding a big rosary in his raised hands. ^ The sculpture is datable to the 
Pratihara period ca. 9th century A.D. 

The age-old tradition of Siva-//«ga abhisekha is still in vogue in the country. 
The abhisekha of the f&moas Jyotir-linga in the Vi^vanatha temple at VarSijasi ’ 
is performed with milk every day, while in the South Indian temples, coconut 
water is generally used in performing this religious ceremony. 

Vi^iiju abhisska : 

A unique bronze image of Vispu now deposited in the National Museum, 
New Delhi, shows him seated at ease on a lotus mounted on a decorated 
rectangular base ( pis. V and VI ). He holds a. cakra and sahkha having flames 
in his upper hands, while his lower hands are held in the front. The lotus- ' 
eyed god wears a kirita-mukuta, necklaces and other ornaments and also bears a 
triangular §nvatsa, the symbol of the goddess of fortune, l§ri on the right side 
of bis chest, 3 thus recalling to our mind the verse from the Srl-Vi^m-Sahasra- 
noma which states’, 

Vispu’s two consorts, Bhudevi and Sridevi, standing in reverential attitude 
on his right and left sides respectively, are shown pouring out the sacred water 
on his crowned head. The breasts of Bhudevi are bare, while ^rldevi wears a 
breast-band. The image on the basis of the robust and stiff modelling of the 
figures decked in heavy ornaments, can be dated on the Vijayanagara period, 

1 6th-l 7th century A.D. f 

A stone sculpture of Vispu in the Ramaswami temple at Kumbakonara 
also illustrates the abki§eka of the god in somewhat a similar manner. i 

Vepugopdla-abhi^eka ; 

A bronze image showing Vepugopala-cM/yeAa, and now in the collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold P. Ullman, U.S.-V., is a rare example in the realm of 

1 J. N. Banerjea, Religion in Art and Archaeology ( Vaifaavism and ^aivism), Lucknow • 
1968, pp. 64ff. 

2 A mediaeval sculpture carved on both sides and illustrating similar scenes has been 
published in the Journal oj Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, vol. X, 1942, pp. 202-206. 

3 C.. Sivaramamurti, Geographical and Chronological Factors in Indian Iconography, 
Ancient India, New Delhi, No. 6, Jan. J950, pp. 44-46, fig. I d. 

4 H. K. Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, Madras, 1916, fig. 38. 












Plate VI 

Visiju*abhiseka ( Back view ) 




Plate VH 
Krsna-abhiseka 
( Photo : Dr. Davidson ) 
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Hindu iconography ( pi. VII ). * Krsna having his face like a full-blown blue 
lotus plays sweetly on the flute and is adorned with divine jewels as also given in 
mthcTantrasara: 

?f5R!?T55T%cRTg 

nlPj't ^55l3qT^qt ti 

Krfiia being one of the incarnations of Visnu also holds a scmkha, a cakra, 
upadma and a gada in his remaining four hands. The deity, who is seated under 
a tree is being annointed by his consorts, Ruknaipi and Satyabhama, standing 
on lotuses and carrying the water-jars in their hands. The whole composition 
is of sublime dignity and calm repose. The beautiful toram has flames on its 
outer rim which are emanating from the makara-mouih^. Dr, J, Leroy Davidson 
has assigned this image to the Vijayanagara period, 14th-15th century A.D. But 
the modelling of the figures and their profuse ornamentation and decoration 
would suggest its date to 17th- 18th century A.D. 

In ancient literature, we also get a few more references of the of 

the deities like Varuna^ and others, but their representation in art is not well- 
known. In India, and particularly in the South, the ceremony of annointing the 
images of Ganapati, Visnu, Skanda, etc., is more popular than in the North. 
Moreover, we also knew of the Mahdbhiseka of the famous colossal image of 
Gomatesvara at Sravanabelagola in the Mysore State, which clearly reveals that 
like Hindus, the Jainas too have a very old tradition of consecrating the icons 
of their divinities. 


1 J. Leroy Davidson, Art of the Indian Sub-continent from Los Angeles Collections, Los 

Angeles, 1968, p. 63, fig. 85. A similar image has also been acquired recently by the National 
;Museum, ^New’Delhi,- V : 

2 Cf. Mahabhdrata, Salyaparva, 45, 22. 

Photographs; 1 and 3 have been acquired through the courtesy of the Archaeological 
Survey of India; 2, 4, 5 and 6— National Museum, New Delhi; and 7 is after Dr. J. Leroy David- 
son. 
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DRA VIDIAN WORDS IN DESINAMAMAlA 
By 

Sakada Srinivasan, Baroda 

It is a well-known fact that the court poets of India often exaggerated the 
achievements and status of their royal patrons. The bards of Gujarat and 
Karnataka, likewise, extolled the valour and victories of their patrons^ though 
they were some-times just border skirmishes, but were silent on the other pro* 
cesses of contact between these countries. In spite of their silence, the cultural 
contact went on and its record is preserved in the vocabulary. 

The terms Aryan and Dravidian were loosely used, being some^times applied 
to language, race and culture. To define the term Aryan is quite difficult, since 
it connotes Indo-European and some-times Indo-Gangetic cultures etc. 

Though the word Dravida stands for the people of the South, there is yet 
another interpretation also. In the Sahyadrikhanda of Skandapurana, while 
describing the ten types of Brahmanas, the Brahmanas of Daksinadesa, namely 
Dravida (Tamil), Karpata, Gurjara, Maharastra and Telinga are collectively 
called Panca Dravidas. 

qlr% w ii 

Sahyadrikhanda, p, 310^ 

The verse quoted from Skandapurana, specifically states that the people of 
South of the Vindhyas, including the Gurjaras, are Dravi^as. Hence, the term 
Gurjara seems to stand for Southern Gujarat or rather the Lata Pradesa. 

In an inscription of 1425 A.D. four out of 5 classes of Brahmanas, namely 
Kannadiga, Tamila, Telunga and Lata are mentioned. This Lata corresponds 
to the Gurjaras, mentioned in Skandapurana. 

This theory was disputed by Dr. Altekar, in his ‘*A History of Village 
Communities in Western India”. He states, ‘‘There is at any rate no evidence 
whatever to indicate that Gujarat was ever a Dravida settlement, and so far as 
Maharastra is concerned, the whole of it was, at the time of Aryan penetration, 
a forest country sparsely inhabited by the Nagas, the Bhils, and other aboriginal 

tribes. ” ^ Altekar asserts this opinion, while opposing the theory that the Dasa 

■, 

1 The Sahyadrikhanda of by Genson Da Cunha, 1877 A.D., p. 310. 

2 South Indian Inscriptions*", Noh I, pp. 82-84. 

3 A. S. Altekar, A History of Village Communities in Western India, Introduction 
( Oxford University Press, 1927 ). 
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or Dasyiis who attacked the Vedic Aryans were Dravidians. According to him, 
the Dravidians were a cultured and civilised race. The Dasa or Dasyus were the 
aborigines. Whatever may be the worth of such a theory, it could be seen that 
from the first century B.C. the Dravidian contact of Gujarat or at least of Sou- 
thern Gujarat could be proved. 

The first documentary Dravidian contact with Gujarat was made by the 
Satavahaoas in the time of Satakarni IL^ During his time, the entire Gujarat 
and Mai wa were under him. A large hoarde of Satavahaiia coins were found 
in Central Gujarat, (Karavan, Kamarej ) 2 and a few in Anand and Siddhapur. 
As far as political history is concerned, it is just a passing cloud without any 
permanent result. 

The second attempt was made in the times of the Calukyas of Badami, 
when Mahgalesa^ defeated Kalacuri Bhuddharaja. But, it was Pulakesi 11^ 
who established his power firmly. There is a possibility of Pulakesi’s occupation 
of the entire Gujarat for a short duration. The southern part named Lata was 
under the Calukyas of Badami, followed by the Rastrakutas^ and again by the 
Calukyas of Kalyani ^ from the seventh century to the eleventh century. Once 
again from the thirteenth century constant wars were going on for the possession 
of Lata between the Caulukyas Gujarat and the Yadavas until both were en- 
gulfed by the Muslims by the end of the fourteenth century. 

In the same way, the occupation of Deccan by the kings from the North 
can be traced from the time of Asoka Maurya*^ though his grandfather Candra- 
gupta’s advent to Sravana Belgo}a was challenged by some eminent writers as 
doubtful. Some epigraphic records also refer about Nanda occupation. ® 

All this swiftly changing political phenomenon must have influenced the 
cultural and social developments. Hence, speech, the medium of communica- 

2 E. Senart, The Inscriptions in the Caves of Nasik, Fp. Ind., Voi. VIII, p, 60. 

2 Dr. M. R. Majmudar, Chronology of Gujarat (Baroda, 1960), p. 63; Mr. A. S. 
Gadre, Some Rare Coins from Gujarat, J.N.S.L, Vol. XII, p, 26. 

3 Fleet, Sanskrit and old Canarese Inscriptions, Ind, Ant,, Vol. VII, p. 161. 

Fleet, ‘‘ The Mahdkuta Filler Inscription of the Cdlukya king Mahgalesa ”, Ind, Ant,, 
Vol. XIX, p. 19. 

4 J. F. Fleet, Sanskrit and old Canarese Inscriptions ”, Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, 
p.237. 

5 Huitzsch, “ A Rashtrakiita grant of Krishna II ” Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 52. 

6 L. D. Barnett, Sogal Inscription of the reign of Taila, S, 902 ”, Ep, Ind., VoL XVI, 
pp. 1-9. 

7 Radha Govinda Basak, “ Minor Rock Edicts I and II~Aiokan Inscriptions ( Pro- 
gressive Publishers, Calcutta, 1959 ). 

8 Fleet, ^Srava^ia Befgola Inscriptions Ep, Ind,, Vol. V, p. 179. 

9 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions Ind, Ant,, VoL VII, p. 187. 
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tion, must have acquired some words from the movements and words might 
have moved from one region to another. Hence, it is difficult to define any 
spoken language as pure or not contaminated by other languages. 

It is quite possible for an Aryan Jan guage to acquire some Dravidian 
words and this might become a blend of Aryan and Dravidian. This statement 
applies for Dravidian also. This blend was one of the causes of words in 

Prakrit. 

Any language is bound to enlarge its vocabulary in the changing genera- 
tions. The main purpose for a language is to serve as a medium of communica- 
tion of the thoughts and emotions between the several members of the society. 
When this purpose is not served, it becomes dead from the common man s point 
of view. The writers of literature, when they want to communicate their ideas 
and emotions to the people, use a language intelligible to the common man, e.g., 
the English language has accepted words like. Shikar, Kismat, Villa, etc. in 
their lexicon. * This must have been the case with Sanskrit and Prakrit also. 

Rt. Rev. Caldwell, 2 Dr. Kittel^ and Dr. Gundert'^ had given a large 
list of Dravidian words in Sanskrit. 


What is Prakrit ? 

Before going to the topic of Hemacandra’s De^inamamala, it is better to 
note the observation on Prakrit by some authors. The earliest reference to 
Prakrit is in Bharata’s Natya Sastra. According to Bharata, Prakrit is a corrupt 
form of language devoid of refinement and having so many forms. Though a 
strict definition was not given by Bharata, his classification under three heads, 
namely (I) Samanakbda {Tatsama), (2) Vibhrasta (TaiMava) and (3) 
Desimala ( Deslya).^ itself shows that Prakrit is an ordinary day-to-day speech 
unlike the refined and systematised Sanskrit. Many commentators on poetics 
and grammar expreess the view that Sanskrit is the origin of Prakrit. 

According to Hemacandra, “ Sanskrit is the basis, what originated from or 
what is derived from it is called Prakrit ”. ^ But this view was disputed by some 


1 Chamber’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, edited byWilliam Geddie ( Allied Publish- 

oib, Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 556 

( University of Madras, 1961 ). . . , ^ • n i 

3 Rev. F. Kittel, A Kannada English Dictionary, Introduction ( Basal Mission Boo 

and Tract Depository, Mangalore, 1894). ^ . lo^n 

4 Gundert, Dravidian elements in Sanskrit, Journal of the German Oriental Society, 1869. 

5 Bharata, Ndtya Rostra, XVII 2-3 edited by Ramakrishna Kavi and Fade Sastry 

(G.O.S. Vol. XXXVI, 1956). /net) 

6 Hemacandra, Siddhahema Sabdaimasana, 8.1.1, edited by P. L. Vaidya (B.b.P., 

Vol. LX. 1958 ). 
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writers. Vakpatiraja ( 8th century A. D. ) states, ‘‘ All the speeches enter into 
it ( Prakrit ) and come out of it just as all waters fall into the ocean and come 
out of it ’ Namisadhu, while commenting on a Sloka of Rudrata’s Kavyalan- 
kara, writes, “ Prakrit means first produced, it is the speech easily intelligible to 
children and women and the source of all other speeches It is called Sans- 

krit on account of being refined by Paijim and others in the rules of their 
grammar. ” ^ 

Desya according to different authors: 

Indian writers on Prakrit grammar, lexicography and rhetoric adopt a 
threefold classification, (1) Tatsama (2) Tadbhava and (3) DesI^. 
When the Prakrit v/ords do not undergo any change but are identical in form 
with Sanskrit, they are called tatsama and when they are derived from Sanskrit, 
they are tadbhava and in the third category which does not have any connec- 
tion w'ith Sanskrit, they are termed desi or desya or desaja. 

The terras deli, desya and desaja have been used by the earlier Sanskrit and 
Prakrit writers in different senses, to some writers desi seems to attribute to 
local dialects. 

According to Vatsyayana (4th cent. A.D. ), knowledge of language and 
dialects prevailing in different countries was considered essential for one 

proficient in the art of love. 4 

In the Mudrd-raksasa of Visakhadatta (375-413 A.D. ) spies who knew 
different desabhasas were appointed. ^ 

According to Kuvaiayamala, an eighth century work composed at Jalor 
( 75 miles from Jodhpur ) the languages spoken in Daksiijadesa were also includ- 
ed among desa-bhasas. The author, Udyotana Suri, mentions eighteen desa- 
bhasas spoken among the merchant class in the following regions 

( 1 ) Magadha ( 2 ) Golla ( 3 ) Madhya-deSa ( 4 ) Andhra ( 5 ) 
Antarvedi ( 6 ) Kosala ( 7 ) Lata ( 8 ) Malava ( 9 ) Kar pataka ( 10 ) 
Sindhu ( 11 ) Gurjara ( 12 ) Maru ( 13 ) Mahara§tra ( 14) Tajika { 15 ) 


1 Vakpatiraja, GaudavsJio, Introduction, p. 100, edited by Shankar Pandurang Pandit 
(B.S. No. XXXIV, 1887 ). 

2 Rudrata, Kavyalankara, 6-27, Commentary of Namisadhu. 

3 Rudra{a, Kavyalankara, 6-27. 

Markandeya, Frakrtasarvasva, 1 : 1, edited by Krishnachandra Acharya ( Prakrit 
Text Series, No. XI, 1968 ). 

Trivikrama, “ Prakrta !§abdanuSasana ” Introduction 6A. 

4 Vatsyayana, Kdmasutra. p. 76, edited by S. C. Upadhyaya ( published by D. B. 
Taraporevala, 1961 ). 

5 Visakhadatta, Mudrarakfasa, edited by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. ( B.S.S. XXVII, 
1908). 
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Dhakka ( 16 ) Kira- ^ The prince Siridatta observed these eighteen ( really 
16 ) bhasas and the speeches of Khasa, Parasa and Barbara. 

In the Neminahacarlu^ of Laksmanadeva (before V.S. 1510), Naya- 
kumlracariu^ of Puspadanta ( 959-972 A.D. ), Kavya-mimaipsa of Rajaiekhara^ 
('900^ A. D.) and Natya-darpana of Ramacandra— Gunacandra (1143-1175 
A. D. the same opinion is given, 

Somesvara ( 1229 A.D.) in his Manasollasa^ while describing the 
Prabandha Cinaka explains that it was sung in many local dialects^ notes 
padas, meters and musical measures. 

In a gatha (No. 972) in the Karmakhanda section of Gommafasara, 
Eternal ( Victory ) to that Raya by whom was composed deM ( a Kannada Vrtti 
or commentary ) Vira-Martaiidi by name» while Gommata-Sutra ( i.e. Gommafa- 
Sara ) was being written *, the author while writing in Prakrit mentions Kannada 
asdesi.'^ 

Vagbhata ( 1 123-1 1 56 ) considers Apabhrainsa as desi, ^ His commentator 
Siinhadevagani explains, ‘‘ That which is spoken in countries like Kanjata, Pan- 
cala, etc., purely unmixed by other languages, is Apabharamsa.” 

Jhanadeva ( 1290 A. D. ) rendered Gita in the local dialect ( Mara{hi ) for 
the ordinary mass who are not much convensant with Sanskrit. ^ According to 
these writers the language of the masses depicts desi. 

There is another view among some authors that de^i is a kind of Prakrit. 
DaridiB (600-680 A. D. ) in his Kavyadarsa, Swayambhu (850-890) in Pauma- 


1 Udyotaiia Suri, Kimilayamala edited by A. N. Upadhye ( Singhi Jaina Granthamaia, 
XXXXV, 1951), Siridatta found the merchants speaking in these Desablia^Ss in Dak§i^ia 
desa. 149:4. 152:25, Vol. 11, Introduction, p. 77. 

2 Lak^madeva, Neminahacanu. ( most of the references are from Pahudadoha, Intro- 
duction by Hiraial Jain— ( Karanja, 1933 ) and A Critical Study of Mahdpurdna of Puspadanta 
by Mrs. R. Shriyan (L. D. Series No. 26, 1969). 

3 Pu§padanta, Naydkumdracariu, 1:6 edited by Hiraial Jain (Karanja, 1933). 

4 Rajasekhara, Kdvyammdrnsd, edited by Kedarnath (Patna), p. 124. 

5 Ramacandra and Gunacandra, Ndtyadarparia, edited by Shrigondekar (G.O.S. 

XLVIIL 1929 ), p. 209, - 

6 Somesvara, Mandsolldsa» Vol. Ill, Ch. 16, V. 339, edited by Shrigondekar (G.O.S. 
BO. 138, 1961 ). 

7 Vagbhata, Vdgbhatdlankdra^ 2.2. 

8 A. N. Upadhye, Materials for the interpretation of Gommata\ LH,Q,, XVI, p. 819. 

9 Jhanadeva, Jhanesvari, Chapter XVIII 1699. edited by V. K. Raj wade, (Saka 
1831). 

10 Dandin, Kdvyddaria, 1 :32 (Government Oriental Series. Class A, No. 4, 1938), edited 
by P. L. Rapja Ciiarya Raddi Sastry. 
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cariu^ and Padmadeva ( 1000 A. D. ) in Pasanahacariu,^ refer to de^f as a type 
; of Prakrit 

Modern View of DeM 

Modern lexicographers interpret deSi in the following ways : 
i (1) Monier-Williams, De§i (bbasa), the vulgar dialect of a country 

( opposed to Sanskrit X Desaja— country born. 

; (2) Ji?re-~De§I=the dialect of the country, one of the varieties of Pra- 

! krit dialects. 

( 3 ) Pmasaddamahaiinavo--eL type of language, a type of ancient Prakrit. 

(4) AT/tie/— Desi=the language or dialect of a country. Desi, desya— 
local, provincial, native, de^iya-pada^a word belonging to a native dialect or 
f language. de%a— a provincial or dialectal term. 

According to Pischel, Indians include under the De^i or De^ya class very 
heterogenous elements. They consider all such words to belong to this class as 
they cannot trace back to Sanskrit either in form or meaning. ” ^ 

A.F.R. Hoernle writes, ‘‘ The term Desya means literally belonging to the 
country, that is provincial or perhaps aboriginal. They designate by this name 
all these words which they are unable to derive satisfactorily to themselves from 
some Sanskrit words and therefore consider to have had their origin in the 
country ( i.e., Rural or provincial ). ” He further adds, The results of 
modern research tend towards diminishing the number of these Desya words, by 
discovering, through means unknown to native grammarians, their real origin 
and tracing them back to Prakrit and Sanskrit, ” 

Sir George Grierson expresses the same opinion, Desi words included 

i words which the grammarians were unable to refer to Sanskrit, simply through 

X the ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. ” ^ Mr. J. Beams gives the 

? following account of Desyas: Desajas are those words which cannot be derived 

from any Sanskrit words and are therefore considered to have been borrow- 
ed from the aborigines of the country or invented by the Aryans in post- 
" Sanskritic times. 

'•f 1 Swayambhu, Paumacariu^ ed. H. C. Bhayani ( SJS No. 34, Bombay, pt. I and 11 1953, 

[ pt. Ill 1960) (1:2:1 to 1:2:4). 

f 1 Padmadeya, Pdsanahacariu, 

i 3 R. Pischel, Comparative Grammar of the Prakrit Languages ( Motilal Banarasidas, 

I 

4 A. F. R. Hoernle, A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudion Languages^ Introduction, 

I 1880. 

5 Grierson, The Linguistic Survey of India, VoL I, pp. 127-128. 

I 6 J. Beams, A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages, Yoh X P- 12. 
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According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “Desyas are such as cannot be 
derived from Sanskrit and must be referred to another source.”* But he 
admits that these words are from the languages of the aborigines, whom the 
Aryans conquered. Mr, Hiralal Jain equates, “desi” with Apabhratpsa, quot- 
ing several authorities like Bharata, Rudrata etc.^ 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee has traced the Dravidian aspect in the Indo- 
Aryan languages. He calls the indigenous non-Aryan elements as DeS.l 
Dr. H. C. Bhayani has noted that since throughout the history of Gujarat, all 
sorts of foreigners, “the Greeks, Bactrians, Scythians, Kshatrapas, Gurjaras, 
Huns, Arabs, Kathls, Parsis, Turks and Moghuls, are some of the strangers that 
found a temporary or permanent home on the soil of Gujarat. The extent of 
contributions from each community of these immigrants to the language current 
in the Gujarat of its times could be externally indicated by such factors, as the 
comparative numerical strength of the immigrants, their political or cultural 
importance, length of the period of contact etc. ” 

“ Increasing Dravidian influence over the Indo-Aryan languages, in Indo- 
Aryan vocabulary, growing number of past positions, preference for absolute 
clause construction and frequency of onomatopoetic words were noted by 
the learned author. 

Dr. F. B. J. Kuiper has found nearly 100 Sanskrit and Prakrit words which 
are derived from Proto-Munda languages. ^ 

Dr. B, J. Sandesara and J. P. Thaker, in their ‘ Lexicographical Studies in 
Jaina Sanskrit,’ placed some words as Sanskrit, which are also considered as 
desi. ** The Jaina writers of medieval Gujarat adapted a colloquial Sanskrit with 
a view to appeal to the masses at large and hence not only regional dialects but 
their peculiarities and syntax also crept into their way. 

Richard Morris traced many Desi words as belonging to Sanskrit origin. ’ 
The boundary line between the Tadbhava and the Desi words seems to be a 
shifting one. More and more desi words can find their origin from Sanskrit with 
the advancement of knowledge and yet there still remain certain words which 
show absolute Dravidian origin. 

J R. G. Bhandarkar, Wilson Philological Lectures ( 1914 ), p. 106. 

2 Op. Cit. Pahui^adohS. 

3 Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan, Proceedings and Transactions of 
the 1th All India Oriental Conference, p. 177. 

4 VL. C. Bha-ysm, Languages of Gujarat from earliest times to C. A. D., Bharatiya 
P/fiCvfl, Vm, p. 289-318. 

5 F. B. J. Kuiper, Proto Munda Languages, ( Amsterdam, 1948 ), Introduction. 

6 B, J. Sandesara and J. P. Thaker, Lexicographical Studies in Jaina Sanskrit, Introduction. 

7 Richard Morris, Pali, Sanskrit and Prakrit Etymology, Transactions of the 9th In- 
ternational Congress of Orientalists, Vol. I, 1893. 
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Thus, it could be noted that the opinions about Desi words indicate 
two treads. One of them notes that Desi words are of non-Sanskrit origin and 
hence, they might belong to the local language, but the other trend improves 
upon this idea and tries to trace these words to their Dravidian or Munda roots 
and indicates the sources of these so-called Desi words. 

Besindmamdla : 

It is a lexicon of Desi words composed by Hemacandra, the polymoth who 
lived in Gujarat between 1088 and 1172 A.D.,* in the court of Jayasimha 
Siddaraja and his successor Kumarapala. He compiled this work after his 
grammar, Siddhahema and his work on rhetoric, KavyanuMsana; to them he 
refers in the present work.^ Dr. Buhler, who discovered De^inamamala, calls 
it DeS^abdasafigraha.3 Pischel, who is the first to edit this work, prefers to call, 
“Desinamamala ”.'* Hemacandra, in the last Gatha, calls it Rayanavali, z.c., 
Ratnavali®. 

Hemacandra defines Desi as, “ Words that are not derived from Sanskrit 
in his grammar or which though derived from Sanskrit are not current in the 
Sanskrit lexicon in the same meaning, but changed their meaning in Prakrit, 
the change not due to secondary or metaphorical usage and which are used in 
standard Prakrit from time immemorial. ” ® 

Hemachandra himself has given the meanings, but he frequently differs 
from the other lexicographers. In many cases, according to him, his predecessors 
have gone wrong and he has taken great pains to fix the meaning. Besides refer- 
ring to them, as — 

he quotes several authors by name as GopSla, Drona, DhanapSla, PSdalipta, 
Avantisundari, Devaraja, Rahulaka, Samba ^ilMka, Satavahana and Abhimana- 
cihna. The works of most of these authors are not available. Hemacandra has 
stated the opinions of these authors and how he differs from them. But unfor- 
tunately, some of the quotations he gives, are not found in the works he has 
mentioned. As for example, he has quoted from Dhanapala, once to support 
him and four times to differ from him.’ But none of these verses is found in 


1 Bhau Daiji, Jo’jrnal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX, p. 224. 

2 P. V. Ramanujaswamy ( Revised edition of Pischel’s ), Deiinamaniala of ffemacandia 
I. 3 ( Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1938 ). 

3 Dr. Buhler, Desisabdasailgraha, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p.l7. 

4 Op. Cit., Introduction. 

5 Btif,VIII: 77. ' r ' , 

6 Ibid, 1 : 3 and 4. 

7 Ibid, VIII: 17 support of, VI: 93, VU: 1, VIH, 12, 1: 144, against. 

OJl6 
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Paialacehinamamala. This may be due to the fact that the complete work of 

Dhanapala has not yet come to light. 

While writing this work, Hemcandra did not follow his predecessors’ view 
but contradicts them wherever he finds an error and accepts them when it is m 

accordance witli Ms views. 

The text of Desinamamala is written in Prakrit Gathas of Arya Metre 
containing the Desi words and their meanings in Tadbhava equivalents or some- 
times in other DesI words. The commentary is written in Sanskrit verses by 
Hemacandra himself. It explains each Desi word by Sanskrit equivalents and 
gives reasons, when any word is included in the list of Desi words against the 
principles laid down by the author, or is omitted though regarded by previous 
Lhors as DeS. One Prakrit Gatha is then inserted to illustrate the use o 
words having only one meaning i.e., Ekarthasabda, contained in each Gatha of 
the text. It is composed in alphabetical order and is divided into eight Vargas, 
which classify the words according to their initial letters. The total number of 

words in the text and the commentoy are 3978 and the illustrative Gathas m 

the Sanskrit commentary on the text is 782. 

Pischel has condemned these Gathas as, “ It was the most disgusting task 
to make out the sense or rather nonsense of those examples, some of which 
remained rather obscure to me. » » Later writers defending Hemacandra have 
proved that Pischel’s reading of the manuscript was not perfect, so he found it 
difficult to understand the true meaning. ^ Pischel himself has admitted the 
textual problems, the editorial difficulties and the absence of any dependable 
criteria for selecting from among the multiple spelling variance. Because of 
this ambiguity, Pischel condemned these verses as “ Either void of all sense or of 
an incredible stupidity How far Pischel is correct is not the point under 
consideration. Yet it is a fact that these Gathas have no cogency. More than 
half were of an amorous type, about a quarter in praise of Kumarapala and the 
rest of general nature like maxims or in praise of virtues etc. 

Of the 3978 words 1500 are Desi in the strict sense and the rest Tatsama 
and Tadbhava in a changed form. Even among the 1500 words, 800 are found 
in the Indo- Aryan vernacular in a modified form. 

Hemacandra has left out several words, the idea being that the book may 
turn out to be voluminous. He himself has admitted that it would be a difficult 
task for even Vacaspati to collect the words that were in usage m several places 
from time immemorial. * 

2 Mmalyadhar Banerjee, The DeiinUmamala of Hemacandra, Introduction, Parti 

( University of Calcutta, 1931 ). 

3 Op, Cit,, Introduction. 

4 ibid^ .1 :4. 
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Method Followed in Preparing The Chart \ 

T?t Rev Caldwell has classified the Dravidian language as cultivated and 

uncultivated.! The first category covers ( 1 ) Tamil, ( 2 ) Telugu, ( 3) Kanna. a 

m Malayalam, ( 5 ) Tulu. and ( 6 ) Kudagu. In the second category, (1) 
Tula (2) Gond, (3) Kota, (4) Rajamahal and (5) Orean. In the perio 
nirned i e from 7th to the 14th century. Karnataka region comprised of 
whe’rc Kanoa^a and Telagu were apokea. Though the place, where 
kXu and Tulu were spoken were also under Karnataka kings, the area and 
L population were very limited. Since Tamil is the earliest language ( Dra..- 
dian ) Ld has a copious vocabulary, it has been taken into consideration in the 
!lLd list. All the words arc referred from the Dravidian etymological dic- 
tionary by Emeneau and Burrow. In the absence of some of the words m that 
dictionary, Dr. Kittel’s Kanna(Ja dictionary is consulted. 

Some of the words in DeSnamamala have undergone a slight change from 
,h. dmviln words and some of them are as they are. Some have the same 
meaning some a slighty different but relevant meaning which is given wffhin 
brackets’ “A critical study of Mahapurana of Puspadanta” by Dr. (Mrs.) 
rIs Nagesh Shriyan has been consulted for the Desi words in Mahapuraoa. 

Conclusion 

Nearly 200 words which belong to the Dravidian group of languges are 
collected from DeanamamSla. To a keen observer still mote words may be 
visible Most of the words are parts of the body, relatives, animals, birds 
words 'that are in day-to-day usage and not of Uterary importance. On the 
whole the following conclusions can be drawn from the words m Desinamamala . 
n some of the words are and T—.* (2) Some of them 

have undergone a great change.^ (3) Some of them are non-Aryan. (4) 
There are words of Persian and Arabic origin also. ^ 

Between the present Kannada and Tamil, ‘H’ in Kanna# is equivalent 
to ‘ P ’ in Tamil. The Tamil words ‘ Pidi ’ ( To hold ), ‘ Puli ’ ( Tiger ), oge ^ 
r nVP > ‘ Pana ’ ( money ), ‘ Pal ’ ( Milk ), ‘ PalU ’ ( name of place ), and ‘ Pene 
“o plaU) are'all in present Kannada, Hidi, Huli, Hoge, Ha,a. HUu Wli and 
Le This change is from about 1000 A.D. Before that m the old Kannada 

1 Op. at.. Comparative Grammar. 

2 ffei, 

p 33 B^dha_( S rvant) Bandhak in Persian Par^m ( river ) Parak in Persian. Dattaron 
(nSinI Duster -in Persian. Boddado (goat). Baquat m Persian. 
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inscriptions and literature, the Tamil words are found in Kannada in the same 
way. Similarly, the Sanskrit words, ‘Pa5u’ and ‘ Pragga ’ ( Pragraha ) are the 
same in old Kanna(Ja, whereas after 1000 A.D. they are Hasu and Hagga. The 
emergence of the aspirate ‘H’ sound in Dravidian vocabulary is unique, since 
the articulated aspiration is very rare. Even the words Kara and Hanuman, 
when written in old Kannada were Ara and Anuman as in Tamil. The sound 
‘ H’ is more common in Kannada among the Dravidian languages, while ‘H ’ 
is absent in Tamil. 

In modern Gujarat, the Gujarati spoken in Surat and below shows the 
usage of more ‘H ’ than in other places. Sagudi, Saru, Sa§u, and Suche become 
Hagudi, Haru, Hahu, and Huche in South Gujarat. This shows that in 
Western India, the ‘ H ’ sound is more prominent. From the river Mahi to the 
coast of Banavasi, this ‘ H ’ sound is unique. This shows a sort of affinity in 
the spoken language of the people, which is due to the political and cultural 
connections for several centuries. Another important thing to note is in the 
play of Gulli danda. In the play of Gulli dapda which is common all over 
India, at present in Southern Gujarat, the counting is made in Telugu numerals. 
When the danda (stick) player hit Gulli or Gilli to a distance and the field party 
could not strike the danda in centre with Gulli, the distance of the Gulli from 
the centre is measured with the danda. The words used for measuring are,. 

They stop with Jakura and start once again with Vakaja. These resemble 
the Telugu numerals ‘ 

'ii, 

and Kannada numerals. . ... 

m, 

and the Tamil words Onru, Rendu, Moonru, Nangu and Aindhu. 

The term De§i seems to have been understood in a very wide sense and did 
not follow any strict definition. 

Dravidian languages widen the Sanskrit vocabulary to a certain extent. It 
is difficult to state the time from which this assimilation has started. But since 
Hemacandra has mentioned these words, the DesI words must have been in 
current usage at least a few centuries back prior to his time. The Dravidian 
inroads over Gujarat must have been the cause for the presence of Dravidian 
words in DeSlnamamala. The presence of these words must have been the cause 
of Bilhapa’s ridicule about the speech of Gurjaras.2 

1 Jayachandra, Telugu numerals in the North Indian play of Gulli danda. Journal of Andhra 
Historical Research Society, Vol. VIII, p. 151. 

2 Bilhapa, VikramSAkadeva Carita, edited by Vishvanath Sastray Bharadwaj, pt. HI, 
p, 255 (B.H.U., 1958). 
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Herewith is appended a Table showing Dravidian origins of some of 
the words from the Desinamamala. 


Select references : 
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1. Pischel : Desindmamdld of Hemacandra ( Bombay Sanskrit Series 
No. XVII, 1880). 

2. Ramanujaswami, P. V. : Revised edition of the DeSlndmaindld of 
Hemacandra (Poona, 1938 ). 

3. Bechardas Doshi : ( Forbes Gujarati Sabha No. 13, 

1948). 

4. Muralydhar Bannerjee: DeHndmamdld of Hemacandra (Calcutta, 
1931). 
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Articles 
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REVIEWS 


Eye and Gaze in the Veda'. By J. Gonda, North-Holland Publishing 
Company, Amsterdam, pp. 88, 1969; Hfl 15-. 

Ill this small volume, the prolific Professor Gonda has offered us another 
in his valuable series of monographs on particular concepts and problems in 
Indian religious texts. Here, as in his other works, he has provided a survey of 
Vedic beliefs and practices regarding the eye and its powers. The treatment is 
both succinct and comprehensive. 

Students of the Vedic literature, particularly the Swtra, Brdhmam and 
Upani?ad~ic texts cannot fail to be impressed by the great interest shown by their 
compilers, in the sense-organs of the living, particularly human, organism. 
Many of the passages of these texts involve discussion and speculation based on 
the functions of these organs. In such passages, the eye often occupies a 
prominent place. 

Aside from speculation and identification based on the perceptual func- 
tion of the eye, as first among the organs of perception, the Vedic tradition 
devoted a good deal of attention to specially charged functions associated with 
the visual faculty. Indeed, evidence of belief in the power of gaze, or, rather, of 
certain gazes in certain circumstances, to exert a benign or malignant influence 
is to be found almost everywhere in the literature from the Satphitd texts 
onwards. 

A comprehensive and insightful survey of these references has long been a 
desideratum for fuller comprehension of Vedic religion, philosophy and folklore. 
It is fortunate, indeed, then that this need has been met by no less an authority 
in the field than Professor Gonda who brings to the study a profound knowledge 
of both Vedic and post-Vedic civilization in India. 

Professor Gonda has scoured the literature for references which bear on 
the .eye and its functions ; especially passages which assert or are predicated 
upon the existence of some extraordinary power inherent in the organ. 

Aside from the fact that he has gathered together a large number of Vedic 
passages pertaining to the eye, providing a handy reference guide to those, 
specialist or comparativist interested in pursuing this study farther, the chief value 
of Professor Gonda’s work is, I think, to be found in its treatment of the less 
frequently studied of the two potential kinds of eye-power : the benign. 

There have been a number of studies concerned with the seemingly ubiqui- 
tous folklotic tradition of the evil eye. Several scholars, moreover, have examin- 
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ed the motif as it occors in: India, particularly .with reference to nagaAoxt, tribal 
practices, etc. It is in" the other, less explored area of ocular : power that 
Professor Gouda’s observatioris are the most important, i He has cited many 
examples of cases.in which acts and , processes . of the, highest ritual significance 
are furthered, if not actually effected, through, the power of a: special, or charged 
gaze. The way in which this seems to come about has, I think, not been properly' 
observed before." It, is not that the gaze on the part of an officiant’ completely 
supplants, or even surpasses in importance that basic . significant operative and 
effective force in the realm of Vedic thought : the word, ' or sacred ■ "Speech. 
Rather, it appears in many of the cases' adduced by ■Professo'r Goiid.a',:tlie eye, or 
its gaze works in conjunction mth mantra or ritually significant "speech ' to effect 
the ritual goal. In a sense it appears to act almost in the role of a catalyst or 
even a channel wherby the power inherent' in the ritual act and word is directed' 
or focussed upon its object. " ■ 

Thus the author states (.p. 21 ), '‘A loo.k wilfully directed in definite ri^^^ 
circumstances may be productive and bring about an effect in the ritual sphere.” 
This follows upon his observation of the .. impregnating effect, or .perhaps the 
facilitalive effect towards , impregnation, of the- gaze upon the wives of 

the' participants sattra.' This potent gaze, it 'should be noted, appears to 
take effect only when it coincides with the mantraic exclamation In a 

post-Vedic context, /.e., the subject of initiation as mentioned in the Pancaratra 
Lakmntantra^ Professor Gonda notes ( p. 55 ), ** The gaze of the guru is here 
regarded as being instrumental in the transmission of the benificent power of 
the sacred formulas Again, the function of a specific gaze as a useful adjunct 
to the yajna is indicated in the observation ( pp, 42-3 ) concerning the use of 
Mitra’s eye ( miirasya caksnfi ) to neutralize or render harmless the dangerously 
charged appurtenances of the sacrifice. 

On the basis of observations such as these. Professor Gonda has been led, 
and I think quite rightly, to look critically at all references to eye and gaze in 
Vedic texts, no matter how trivial or commonplace they may at first appear. On 
pp. iO-12 he notes that such passages as JBr 1 . 108 ( tarn abruvann tksUvd.., ) 
involve more than the obvious fact that most people look at those to whom they 
speak. It is, as he says ( p. 10 evident that in the meticulous ritual texts this 
look would not be mentioned if it were meaningless For ( pp. 10-1 i ) ... 

keeping the eyes, fixed upon a person may be more than the attendant respectful 
look belonging to polite address. It may in the ritual sphere serve to transfer 
the powerful purport of a text to the person who is aimed at by the officiant 
reciting it. ” 

It is in this perception and elucidation of this hitherto neglected interplay 
between eyesight and ritual that the central value uf this book lies. In focussing 
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our attention on this relation, Professor Gonda has opened a path for further 
and more detailed inquiry. 

There are, however, a number of points, most of them relatively minor, 
which, I think, tend to detract from the central impact of the book, or, at any 

rate, to divert one’s attention from its central contribution. 

The most pervasive of these is Professor Gonda’s failure to resist the 
temptation to generalize and to attempt to find supportive or illustrative material 
for his arguments in areas beyond the confines which cogency and his own 
announced intention have set. Despite the fact that he warns against the 
untested validity of certain observations that he makes with reference to post- 
Vedic and non-Indic traditions, Professor Gonda frequently has recourse to these 
traditions to illustrate or prove various points. Reference particularly to non- 
Indic cultures is, I think of value largely as it points out “curious coincidences.” 
A few examples will sufice. On p. 24 ( note 17 ) the author, in a reference to 
Java, remarks, “ It may be interesting to notice that even in the twentieth century 
Java traces of this power of the fixed eye are still found. ” He goes on to 
recount one of the practices of the old sultans. Again on p. 35 (note 18) 
he cites a Dutch idiom which appears to be parallel to one used in a Vedic 
commentary. Examples such as these and others scattered throughout the text 
lend little support to the central arguments of the work. The inter-cultural 
variables involved are simply too great. 

The question of the citation of post-Vedic references is rather more complex. 
Here there is often a genuine issue of traditional continuity. Such instances are 
not to be overlooked. However, when dealing with the Veda, the citation of post- 
Vedic parallels is fraught with many diflBculties. It is not that these questions are 
not important, or even that they are insoluble. It is just that to go into them in 
the depth that they deserve is beyond the scope of the kind of work at hand while 
to cite them as parallels without doing so is risky. 

It is undoubtedly for reasons such as this that Professor Gonda himself 
remarks on the uncertain value of post-Vedic reference. This, however, does not 
prevent him from digressing on the subject of darsam and other puranic, classical 
and medieval problems ( e.g. pp, 56-58 ). Such material should perhaps be rele- 
gated to the notes. 

Aside from these general observations, which, I repeat, do not vitiate the 
value of the book, there are one or two particular points which I think deserve 
comment. On pp. 5-6 Professor Gonda discusses the belief, expressed in several 
Vedic passages, according to which the eyes “ shine ” that is are actively, rather 
than passively involved in the act of seeing. The idea is that they reach out to 
object of perception. This is a position which Professor Gonda ascribes, some- 
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what vaguely, to the " ancients To support his understanding of the notion he 
cites medieval European evidence. I think that there is no need to go beyond 
India for an understanding of this concept, nor is it one restricted, in India, to 
the workings of the eye. 

It is perhaps one of the most distinctive of Indian conceptions that the 
indriyo'S, all the organs of sense ( plus manas ) including eye or sight ( caksu ) 
are active and not simply receptor-functions. This is surely the idea behind the 
typical notion, as at Kath. Up. 3.3-9 of the analogy of the senses to chariot- 
horses in need of restraint. The senses are regarded as extensor-functions which 
the tranquil and wise man retracts from the largely inert objects of sense. The 
idea is, of course, a cornerstone of yogic praxis. 

Failure to comment on this betrays, I suspect, a prediliction on the part of 
the author to exaggerate the primacy of the visual faculty. It is true that many 
of the passages he cites maintain the notion of just this primacy. But as in so 
many areas of Vedic scholarship, one may, by being selective, become tendentious. 
Counter-examples should not be ignored. 

Several such examples come to mind. At Ch. Up. 1.2.1-9 the asura-s 
manage to afflict or infuse all the senses, with evil ( pdpman ) upon each of the 
senses being in turn reverenced, by the gods, as the udgitha. The eye is not 
exempt: tad {cak^ul}) hdsurdb pdpmand vividhubt tasmdt tenobhayam paiyati 
darsaniyam cddarsaniyam caj pdpmand hyetad viddhamj ( Ch. Up. 1.2.4) Only 
the primary life breath ( mukhyah prdiyab ) proves impervious to evil. Even 
. more striking is the famous passage from the same upani?ad ( Ch. Up. 5.1.1-15 ) 
in which the vital senses {prdijux-s ) are represented as actually having fought 
among themselves over the issue of which was predominent. Again the eye, 
along with the other “ sense ” organs ( speech, hearing, and smell in this case ) 
proves expendable. For, the passage shows, only the life breath, {prdj}a)h in- 
dispensable to the living organism. Without it the other “ senses ” perish ( Ch. 
Up. 5.1.12). The other senses acknowledge the . pre-eminence of the breath. 

I cite these passages, among many dwelling centrally on the breaths of the 
body, not to assert its superiority to the eye in the minds of the Vedic savants, 
and certainly not to dispute Professor Gonda’s arguments concerning the role of 
eye and eye-power in the Veda. Rather I wish only to show that one may over- 
emphasize the importance of a given idea or thing in the Vedas if one is highly 
selective in one’s passages. I suggest this less as a criticism of Gonda than as a 
warning which he should perhaps have given to his readers. 

Again, along these lines, I might note that despite the general truth behind 
Professor Gonda’s observation that the Vedic ritual texts do not include anything 
without good ( /. e. ritually relevant ) reason, one need not always throw too much 

weight upon any given passage simply because it is included and appears to 
0J19 
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support a cherished theory. On p. 9 Professor Gonda notes several^ passages 
which assert the precedence of eyesight among means of ascertaining truth. 
The claim for the superior reliability of the eyewitness account over that based 
on what we might call “ hearsay evidence ” is made many times, most forcefully 
at S. Br. 1.3. 1. 27. Without going into the question of the history of the con- 
cept of pramdiw in Indian thought, one might observe that such a notion is a 
common-place in many cultures and may have been for the Vedic authors as well. 
This would not 20 against a possible subsequent charging of this whole notion 
of eye-as-truth in special circumstances. One is reminded, upon reading the 
S, Br. statement that the man who says “ I have seen, is to be trusted above 
him who says “ 1 have heard, ” of similar “ common-sense " observation in the 
Vedic texts which make no reference to the eye. Consider for example the state- 
ment at T. S. 2.5.1 that a secret promise carries more weight than an open one. 
One need not, I think speculate overlong on the significance of secrecy. 

Still, as I say, these are mostly minor points indicative, in the main, per- 
haps, that with their exception the work stands as a concise and thorough study 
of an important and neglected area. 

The book is provided with a general index and a useful Index of Sanskrit 
Text-Places. ( The Index of Sanskrit Words is surprisingly brief. ) 

Professor Gonda’s work is a valuable contribution to Vedic scholarship. 

Robert Goldman 


Golasdra of Gdrgya-Kerala Nilakavtha Somaydji : critically edited with an 
introduction by K. V. Sarma, Vishveshvaranand Indological Series 47, Vishve- 
shvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur ; 1970 ; pp. xxvi +• 28. Price Rs. 5/-. 

K. V. Sarma herewith adds another to the long list of the products of the 
school of astronomy and its predecessors in ICerala that he has, in a 
masterful fashion, edited and translated. These include works of Haridatta (ca. 
683 ), Madhava ( ca. 1340-1425 ), Paramesvara ( ca. 1380-1460 ), Sundararaja (ca. 
1475), and Acyuta Pi§arati ( ca. 1550-7 July 1621 ). Nilakantha of Tr-k-kantiyur 
or Kup^pura, one of whose shorter works is edited here was born on Kali 
ahargaiia 1660181 or ca. 14 June 1444 ( see JAOS 87, 1967, 338, contra Sarma’s 
Dec. 1443 on p. xxiv of his introduction ). He studied under Paramesvara and 
his son Damodara, and composed numerous treatises and commentaries on 
astronomy ; the details will be found in Sarma’s introduction, to which little can 
be added. 

The Golasara is in three pariechedas containing £ total of but fifty-six verses. 
Into these are crammed the parameters of his system, a description of the celestial 
spheres, and a description of the principles of computation used in Indian 
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fflathematical astronomy. The revolutions of the planets are given in an odd 
fashion (I. 2-5). Though he follows the Aryabhatlya in giving the number of 
days in a MaMywgu ( 1,577,917,500), he expresses them in terms of their 
number in a tenth of a Mahayuga or 432,000 years ; thus he makes a Kaliyuga 
to be 432,000 years instead of Aryabhata’s 1,080,000 years. From this it results 
that his revolutions of the planets in a Mahayuga differ from those in the 
Aryabhatlya ; in fact, they differ considerably and independently of the choice of 
the length of a Kaliyuga. Nilakantha gives other figures in his Tanlrasaugraha 


(1. 15-19) from which those in the Golasam are derived 



Aryabhatlya 

Golasdra 

Tantrasahgraha 

Saturn 

146,564 

146,600 

146,612 

Jupiter 

364,224 

364,180 

364,180 

Mars 

2,296,824 

2,296,860 

2,296,864 

Sun 

4,320,000 

4,320,000 

4,320,000 

Venus’ sighra 

7,022,388 

7,022,270 

7,022,268 

Mercury’s sighra 

17,937,020 

17,937,040 

17,937,048 

Moon 

57,753,336 

57,753,320 

57,753,320 

Lunar node 

—232,226 

—232,300 

—232,300 

Lunar apogee . 

488,219 

488,120 

488,122 

Sarma unfortunately says nothing about the derivation of these new 

narameters, nor < 

lid he comment on the odd parameters for a 

Kalpa when he 

edited Nilakaiifha’s Siddhantadarpam ( I. 

2-8): 



Saturn 

146,571,016 



Jupiter 

364,160,611 



Mars 

2,296,862,137 



Sun 

4,320,000,000 



Venus’ sighra 

7,022,270,552 



Mercury’s sighra 

17,937,120,175 



Moon 

57,753,332,321 



Lunar node 

—232,226,745 



Lunar apogee 

488,123,318 



Civil days 

1,577,917.839,500 



m 


We cannot pretend to understand the development of astronomy in Kerala in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, until we can discover the generation 
of these and other parameters. From the point of view of an historian of 
astronomy, then, Parma’s work is merely a beginning though an essential one. 
Someone must now work on these texts to discover what was really going on in 
Paramesvara’s scbooL 

The work that Sarma has done in editing the text is, as usual, splendid. 
He has used four manuscripts from the collection now at the Kerala University 
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in Trivandrum, one from the Oovemment Oriental Manueonpts Ltbrar, m 
Madras, one from the Indian Offlee Library in London, and one belonging to a 
Xte ibraty in Cochin. (Kerala University T. 846 A ts, as Sarma notes, a 
Lpy of A. I know of no others ). He has divided these manuscrrpts into three 
Sses whose interrelations are demonstrated on p. m. and the text that he 
eslablikes on the basis of them makes sense, as does his translatmn-no mean 
iSLment 1 It is to be hoped that Sarma will oonunne to ed.t the e mjportant 
m«s, and that also some further use is made of them by histonans of astronomy. 

David Pingree 


Yogadrstisamuccaya .ni YogaviMiM of Mrya HarM^r^un 
Fnelish translation, Notes and Introduction : by K. K. Dixit, Pub. by Lalbhai 
Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandir, Ahmedabad-9, April 1970, pp. 130; 

Price Rs. 8-00. 

Haribhadrasuri’s four works on yoga have been popular not only among 
devout Jains but also among scholars in general mainly because of t^eir non- 
sectarian theological content on the whole. Dr. K. K. Dixit edited Yogabmdu^ 
earlier Haribhadra’s another famous work Yogadr$psamuccaya is here translated 
L English along with his another small work ‘ Yogavimika\ with explanatory 


BGtes. 

Although following the Jain traditional point of view in the main, 
•earibhadra’s Yogadmisamuccaya is more or less a compendium synthesising the 
voaa positions of the Buddhists the Brahmanical and the Jain traditions in an 
able manner, with a simple and flowing style reminiscent of the ^ Bhagavadgita' 
and the ‘ Bodhicarydmtdra' . 

Dr Dixit’s introduction discusses the Jain position on Yoga principles. 
He has tried to emphasise how Haribhadrasuri has frowned upon the ‘ Logic- 
chopping and the theological sectarianism. ’ The English translation aims at 
clarifying the point at hand. However, the explanatory rendering of the verses 
in English at times comes in the way of a clear understanding of Haribhadra s 

position. 

Dr. Dixit has not said anything about the text of Yogadrstisamuccaya. 
Dr. Dixit rejects Dr. Mehta’s readings ( 15 ) without giving any reason for doing 
so For a book like Yogadrstisamuccaya the translator has ample scope for 
finding out the source material, mutual comparisons and the ultimate contribution 
of the author. Dr. Dixit could have easily found out sources for verses like 
116 to 117. He could also have found out suggestions and parallels in the 
Buddhist and the Brahmanical works as has been rightly pointed out by the 
editor of the series, Prof. Malavaniya. 
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However the translation and the detailed explanations of Haribhadra’s 
verses, offered by Dr. Dixit are commendable. 

J. M. Shukla 


Naitdisuttatn and Atfuogaddardim: Jaina-Agama- Series 1, Editors: Muni 
PONYAVIJAYA, Pt. DaLSUKH MaLVANIA, Pt. AmRITALAL MoHANLAL BhoJAK. 
Published by Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay 26 ( 1968). Price Rs. 40.00. 

With this very carefully prepared edition of two canonical texts a new 
Series of Jaina-Agama publications is started. 

So far I have no information whether any further volumes have already 
followed. It is to be hoped that after so many decades of critical studies, with 
so many excellent Jaina scholars existent, both Munis and laymen, and with the 
financial help of pious and rich uvasagas, a real critical edition of the whole 
canon will appear. I need not dwell on this subject any further. 

The contents of this volume are as follows: A very exhaustive introduc- 
tion in English is preceded by its original in Gujarati. This introduction dwells 
on the importance of the Agama-literature for the religious and literary life of 
ancient and medieval India, in comparison with the Vedic and the Buddhist 
canonical writings. The authors (it is not clear to the reviewer which part of 
the work has been done by whom of the three scholars undersigning ) stress one 
point of considerable interest. While the Vedas, viz. the Sarnhitas, are consider- 
ed as pure Brahmanical, the literature of the Sutras and the Upani^ads are seen 
as the fore-runners of the Sramana-tradidoia. It is even connected with the pre- 
historical India of the Indus civilization. The argument for this is, that while 
the Sarnhitas contain mostly hymns to the Aryan Gods, it is in the following 
literary stratum that rules for Acara are given, and that Acara is a major point 
in both Buddhist and Jaina teaching, while it is not in the Vedic period proper. 
Now, while the connecting of the Sramam tradition with the Indus-civilization 
would hardly find many subscribers among modern scholars, it should be seen 
as the outcome of the Jaina statement that the doctrines of Mahavira are not 
only his own discovery, but that so many Jinas in the past, starting with Rsabha, 
who all of them lived on Jambudvipa, that is, in India, have done exactly the 
same teaching. So some allowance should be made for this view, orthodox or 
not, as you like. Contrary to the Buddhist scriptures which by tradition are 
attributed to the Buddha himself and so do not only contain his teachings 
but are themselves the Buddhavacana, the Jaina Agamas are mostly “ written 
down by the Gapadharas ” ( p. 1 1 foil, ) The very long time passed between the 
life of Mahavira and the Council of Valabhi ( 980 or 993 after Mahavira ) when 
scriptures were put into their present shape (we are speaking, of course, of the 
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gvetambara tradition), allows for many chaitges in the tradit^ This also 

accounts for the fact that some texts bear the name of individual authors, as 
Devavacaka for the NandlK There are, formally, some parallels to the Buddhist 
Tipitaka. The canonical Vinayapitaka contains an ancient commentary and the 
development between the Suttapitaka and the Kathamtthu is so considerable that 
even tradition attributes this latter work of the Abhidhamma pitaka to Tissa 
Moggaliputta. 

Other problems dlseussed concern the source, . the geographical region the 
language, number, dassllication and the age of the Agamas Then the authors 
discuss the two texts edited in this volume, m. the Nandt-suiurn and the 
It bataes me why the title of the first text ,n the .ntroduetton 
is constnally written with the short i, while in the text the regular form w. h the 
long i is printed correctly at the colophons of the different chapters ( pp. 48, 53 
55 ) ; so are the titles given at pp. 49 and 54, but not on p. 3 and on the Mt 
pai-captures 4-48. All other books consulted by me spell the word with the 

long i. 

The reason why the whole series is opened by the Nandi { as I continue to 
spell the word ) is given on p. [ 31 ] : “ So, we too give it the first place in om 
scheme of publishing the Agamas considering it to be of the nature of a MangaJa- 
carana (auspicious introductory prayer)”. P.[31] to [76] treat of many 
particulars regarding the contents of both the texts. Then follows the Editor s 
Note ” giving the description of the mss (upto p. 882) and chapters on “Our 
Critical Method of Editing the Jaina-Agamas ( pp. 88-95 1 and “ About the Present 
Edition” (pp. 95-126). 

The text is constituted 1. by means of 8 mss for the Nandi and of 10 mss 
for the Amogaddara, and 2. with the help of ( a ) quotations from other Agama- 
texts and ( b ) of the ancient commentaries, both in Prakrit and in Sanskrit. The 
evaluation of the importance of the available mss and especially that of the 
readings commented upon by the commentaries is done very prudently and care- 
fully Quite a number of the readings adopted in the main text, or rejected and 
then ’incorporated in the critical apparatus, are discussed in detail. So the reader 
gains full confidence in the principles adopted and in the treatment how these 
principles are practised. There are several appendices giving the Gdthds ( in the 
principal text and the foot-notes, a complete word-list, an index of proper names 
and lastly a list of “ the Sutra-readings which the commentators have recognised 
as representing different recensions” (p. 88 of the introduction, and p. 461 of 

the main body of the volume ). A “ Suddhipattaya ” is found ( pp. 462-467 )- 
a pity it had to be so long, and still to the credit of the authors’ care. 

1 As the author of the Anuogaddata s. esp. p. 69 foil. 

2 There are no square brackets with the pagination from p. 77 foil. 
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Summing up : This 1st volume of the new series is a very praiseworthy 
work in every respect. We beg to congratulate the editors ( but also the printing 
house which has done work of an uncommon high standard), and earnestly wish 
to encourage them to further progress in their difficult and important task. 

F. R. Hamm 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PARA^U OF PARA^URAMA 

By 

Robert Goldman, Berkeley (Cal.)> U.S.A. 

There are few major figures in the vast and various corpus of legendary • 
material presented to us in the Sanskrit epics and purd^-$, to rival in 
complexity, fascination, and contradiction the pervasive presence of the great 
Bhargava Rama. Brdhmaija and warrior; contemplative ascetic and bloodthirsty 
killer ; fond son of his father and murderer of his mother; adviser and slaught- 
erer of the k^atriya-s; devotee of Siva and avatdra of Visnu ; the enigmatic 
Rama is inferior only to his great k$atriya namesake and the incomparable 
^rikrsnia in interest and viability as a dramatic figure in the texts 2. While lack- 
ing the popularity and emotive appear of these two latter figures, the frequency 
of references to the great Bhargava hero, and the variety of contexts in which 
his career is recorded in whole or in part, entitle him, especially in the Mahd- 
bharata and certain of the purdm-^, to» at very least, some intermediate rank 
between them and the many minor characters with which the texts are peopled. 

It is little wonder, then, that the Bhargava RSma has been the subject of a 
considerable amount of scholarly interest. ^ Despite the large number of papers 

■ 1 By legendary I do not intend any technical term here. Neither do I intend to become 

embroiled in the issue of the definition of myth, legend, etc. I refer in general to the mass of 
epic material loosely classified as akhyana, updkhyana, Uihasa etc. 

2 By viability I mean the ability of a figure to disassociate himself from one given 
narrative environment, one "myth ” and to appear with relative freedom in several. 

3 Cf, for example: Anujan Achan: "The Para^urama Legend and its Significance” 
Proc. Eighth Session All India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 1935; M. Biardeau. “La D6- 
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devoted to the varioos aspects of the career and figure of RSma, it is clear that 
he and Iiis story have not been fully understood. ' Historical mythological, and 
f.sycliologicai interpretations have so- far, I think, failed to shed more than peri-, 
pheral light on this perplexing hero and his anomalous career. To do more 
than this, it will be necessary to undertake an intensive and detailed study of 
the entire Bhirgava corpus, particularly as it appears in its prime locus, the 
MeJmbhdraia. I have,, in fact, completed such' a study. ^ 1 do not, however, 
intend here to attempt even a sketchy outline of the conclusions to which it led 
me. 

So, rather than try to present here a treatment of the complex and intricate, 
almost polyphonically interwoven themes bearing on the issue of the Bhargava 
, Rama’s reversal of role; the- fact of his being a k^atravrttir brdhmanah^ 
which is central to any understanding of the figure, I will restrict myself, in this 
paper, to a specific issue which came to light in the course of my study. This 
issue will, 1 hope, illustrate the approach which I propose to use in connection 
with epic myth and legend and, more specifically point out the dangers of a 
synoptic treatment of any mythic figure^. 

The issue that I shall discuss here is the seemingly self-evident one of why 
the Bhargava Rama is generally referred to, in the purd^a-s and by modern 
Vai$nava-s and scholars, by the familiar epithet para^urtoa ” ^ Axe-Rama*’ 
or Rama with an axe. More important, I shall discuss the origin, history and 
provenance of this familiar, indeed taken-for-granted designation for the great 

Perhaps the most striking fact about this epithet is that it is totally un- 
known to the Mahdbhdrata which is unquestionably the central repository of 

capitation dc Rcijuka dans Le My the de Parai^urSma ” Pratiddnam: Studies presented to 
F. B. J. Kuipcr, Mouton, The Hague, 1969; S. S. Janaki, ** ParasSurtoa '' PurSpam vol. 7 
no. 1 (1966); I. Karve, “The Parato5ma Myth’" JUB vol. 1 ( 1932); Jari Charpentier, 
Farasurima: The Main Outlines of his Legend ” Kuppuswami Shastri Commemoraticn 
volume, etc. The name Rama as used in this paper is, unless otherwise specified, to indicate 
the Bhargava Rama, son of Jamadagni. 

! Myth and Meta-Myth: A Critical Study of the Evolution and Manipulation of the 
Bhargava Corpus in the Mahdbhdrata, by Robert P. Goldman. Unpublished Thesis. Avail- 
able: University Microfilms, Ann Arbor. All references to the Mahdbhdrata are, unless 
otherwise specified, to the critical edition produced by the BORI, Poona. 

2 Mbh. IIL 115. 25 

3 A formal example of such a synoptic treatment would be that provided by Claude 
L«§vl Strauss. See, for example, his “ The Structural Study of Myth ” in Myth: A Symposium, 
T. Sebeok ed. University of Indiana Press, 1965. A less formal example would be Mrs. Karve*s 
"version” of the Para^urama myth consisting elements from many textual versions. See 
Karve op. cit. 

4 The name would appear to be a madhyamapadalopt compound standing for lomcthlBg 
like para§udharardma. 
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♦ rial dealing with the Bhargava, and, specifically, the Bhargava RSma. In 
’T * reat epic he is called many names: Rama, Bhargava, Jamadagnya, Bhrgu- 
d'^na Bhrgu^ardula etc.; yet nowhere in the endless references to this figure 
Th find their way into the most remote corners of this most massive and 
orehensive of epics is he called by a name which refers to what is generally 
thought to be his most characteristic attribute; the mighty and fearful 
the dreaded battle-axe.^ 

The question, then, is how to account for the development of the almost 
insenarable association of the figure with this particular weapon. To answer it, 
t is necessary to examine closely any passages or references which may be seen 
' u,aring upon it in the locus classicus of the Rama myth: the Mahabhdrata. 
An analysis of the variants of the central Rama legend and the secondary appear- 
ances of the mighty Bhargava with an eye towards understanding the precise 
nature of the hero’s weaponry in so far as each passage permits of it. 

Let me first examine the central and definitive thematic element in the 
entire Rama mythology : the vengeful and violent extermination of the entire 
lineage of the prince Arjuna Kartavirya, and, following that, the genocidal 
slaughter of the whole kfatriya race. 2 

What distinguishes the Bhargava Rama from numerous oAer Brahmanical 
sases is not his violent temper, nor even the murderous exercise of it. « What 
sets him apart is the fact that, virtually alone among the great sages of his varm 
he resorts to the skills and means of the warrior class : that is the science and 
practice of arms. So regular is his use of weaponry, and so skilLul is this use 
Lt agood deal of secondary legend has arisen both explaining his acquisition 
of this unorthodox ( for a brahmana ) science. There is even an epic tradhion of 
Rama as a teacher of the Dhmurveda. So firm is this tradition in the minds of 
the redactors, Bhargava and other,* of the great epic, that the hero is very 
commonly referred to by the epithet iastrabhrtam vara ( ox-ire?tha ). 

This much is clear. The question now is whether, in the many passages in 
which the martial skills of Rama are discussed or enumerated, there are any 
which associate him with one weapon in particular, and whether that weapon is 

the parasu. 

The two principal epic accounts of Rama’s bloody vendetta against the 
k^nya-^ at 116-117. and Smllparm, 49, which differ between 

T The axe is his invariable attribute in sculptural representations. 

3 the epic, with violence, even genocidal violence. 

: A ^ext-Historical Study” 

ABORl, vol. XX, pp. 1-76 for further comments on Rama s martial skil . 
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themselves on a number of points* are wholly in agreement in so far as, with 
respect to their accounts of Rama’s slaughter of the kfatriya-s, neither mentions 
any use of an axe. On the contrary, in these passages, where a specific weapon 
is said to have been used by the Bhargava hero, the weapon is that typical of the 
k^atriy a heiots of the epic; the bow and arrow. Thus in the AratjLyakapanan 
version which is the most complete single rendering of the Rama story in the epic, 
when Rama encounters the villainous Kartavlrya who had despoiled Jamadagni’s 
dirawfl, we read : 

ciccheda nisitair bhallair bahun parighasamnibhan/ 

sahasrasaipmitan rajan pragrhya rucirani dhanuh// 2 

Thus the Bhargava Rama, like his k$atriya namesake and the great majority 
of the warrior-heroes of the epic, reaches, in battle, instinctively for his “shining 
bow Again, in the Adiparvan, when Bhisma cites the career of Rama as the 
background to his account of the regeneration of the slaughtered warrior race, he 
says simply that the Bhargava took up his bow and let fly “ great missiles ” 
( mahdstrd^i ) to accomplish the slaughter. ^ 

Further than this, the Ara^yaka version is vague with regard to Rama’s 
weapon. Despite the fact that the bow and arrows are twice specified as the 
instruments of Jamadagni’s death the text is not specific when it comes to the 
instrument of his son’s revenge. It simply says that he “ armed himself” or, 
literally, “took up his weapon” and killed his foes: “^astram adaya--”®. 
Nevertheless, in light of the preceding reference, and no information to the 
contrary, it seems clear that once more the bow is indicated. 

The Sdntiparvan version of the great Bhargava’s bloody campaigns against 
the warrior class sheds no further light on the question of the specific identity of 
his weapon. The version lacks even the specific reference to the bow that is 
found in the Arat^yaka variant. At XIL 49. 14 we find a repitition of the motif 
of Rama cutting oflf the arms of Kartovlrya. Here, however, the means whereby 
this was accomplished is not specified. Again, finding Jamadagni dead ^ seized 
his “ weapon ” ( sastrara agrhpata ) to clear the earth of ksairiya-s. In a second 

1 I have elsewhere done a treatment of these two veisions with special reference to their 
significant differences. R. P. Goldnaan, '* Akjtavraija vs. :§rikr?tja as Narrators of the Legend 
of the Bhargava Rama : k propos some observations of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar ” ( in press ). 

2 Mbh. 111. 116. 24. 

3 Mbh. I. 98. 2. The astras or missiles are said to have been of various types 
( uccavaca ). 

4 Mbh. 111. 117. 1,3. 

5 Ibid. vs. 7. 

6 Mbh. XII. 49. 44. It is interesting to note that Jamadagni is said to have been kUled 
with arrows of the bhalla variety ; the very same type used byRSma himself in the Araifyaka 
version. 
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round of extermination, a feature peculiar in the epic to the Sdnti version ^ 
it is stated that Rama slaughtered the down to the very embryos in the 

womb without a single mention of weaponry* Once again, the lack of specificity 
and the parallelism with the Ara^yaka version leave us with the assumption that 
the probable weapon of the Bhargava is the bow. 

So much for the critically established texts of passages dealing with the 
central feat of the Bhargava hero. If they do not attribute to him any special 
weapon other than the bow, the same cannot be said with respect to passages 
which clearly do not belong to the earliest form of the reconstructed manuscript 
tradition. 

The Smitlparvan episode, discussed above, contains, in several manuscripts 
and printed editions, two passages which bear centrally upon the issue of Ramai’s 
weapons. The first of these consists of two verses 2 which run as follows : 

tosayitva mahadevani parvate gandhamadaiie/ 
astrani varayamasa parasum catitejasam// 
sa tenakunthadharena jvalitanalavarcasa/ 
kutharenaprameyena lokesv apratimo zbliavat// 

Here, in a sharp departure from the critically established text, it is unequivocally 
stated that Rama chose a splendid axe as a boon from Siva, and, even more 
significantly, that it was by means of this bright and unfailingly sharp axe that 
he gained fame among men. Now since Rtoa’s central claim to fame is his 
destruction of the ksatriya-s, it would appear to follow that the implication of 
this passage is that he accomplished this feat by means of this divinely granted 
battle axe. The second of these passages^ nowhere found in any manuscript 
containing the first, makes this implication quite explicit. Here, Rama, inform- 
ed of his father’s death at the hands of the sons of Kartavirya, responds by 
seizing his axe which resembled the crescent moon: 

candrabimbardhasamkasarn paraSum grhya bhargavah// 

One whole account of Rama's campaign against the ksatriya-s belongs to 
the category of material weeded out of the critically established text. This is the 
account which occurs as the last episode of the so-called Sodasardjakiya portion 
of the Dro^aparvan^ In this passage Rama is shown to have used several 


1 Ibid. vss. 48-56. 

2 Mbb. ( Citrasala ed. ) XIL 49. vss. 33-34, In Critical ed. see critical apparatus for 
XIL 49. 29. 

3 See critical apparatus for Mbh. XIL 49. 43. 

4 Mbh. Citrasala ed. Dromp^rmn, adhydya 70. Critical ed. vol. 9, App. I, No. S, lines 
828-872. This tendentious inclusion of the Bhargava legend in the list of the great kings 
provided Dr. Sukthankar with one of the clearest proofs of his theory of the “ Bhrguization 
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means to accomplish his aim of slaughtering the k?atnyas. Here the dreaded 
paraiu appears^to be' the most favored of his death-dealing devices in that he is 
represented as having killed with it some ten thousand warriors as opposed 
to a mere thousand each by mens of the club, sword, and hangman’s noose*. 

Thus far one striking fact emerges. No instance of the great Bhargava 
Rama’s use of the paraki or axe as a weapon of war in his campaign against the 
kgairiya-s can be shown to belong to the best reconstruction of the text of the 
Mahdbhdrata. On the contrary, all the versions of this campaign which do 
belong to the critical edition show Rama as using a bow and arrows against his 
warrior foes. 

What then of the other exploits of Rama which involve his use, acquisition 
and transmission of skill at arms? For, despite the fact that the Bhargava 
Rama’s central and definitive deed is the extermination of the k^atriya-s, \\z 
becomes, in the epic, a figure of suflScient import and popularity to free himself 
from the restrictions of one myth or legend and to appear in a number of 
contexts more or less closely connected with the actual principals of the Kaurava- 
Pandava saga. Virtually all of these secondary appearances centre around the 
fact of Rama’s being the sastrabhrtdni vara-. 

Let me examine the most significant of these, briefly with an eye towards 
the identification of the actual weapons possessed and employed by the fierce 
brahmana-warrior. 

A number of epic presentations of the lineage of the Bhargava Rama regard 
his peculiar prowess in the arts of war as something handed down to him by his 
father, the sage Jamadagni This latter figure is, at various points in the epic, 
shown to have been a master of the science of arms. In the Araijyakaparvan 
account of the geneology of the Bhargava Rama it is said that the entire Dha- 
nurveda, along with the four types of magical missiles ( astra-s ) revealed itself to 
Jamadagni 3. The only specific mention of weaponry is that of the astra-s, the 
various magical and divine missiles which are commonly used by the gods heroes 
and demons of the epic and purapic texts. One thing that virtually all these 

of the gieat epic. He comments on it as follows : “ . . .the propriety of including his exploits 
in the $oda^drajakiya is more than questionable. In fact it would never strike anybody except 
an unscrupulous Brahmin redactor— with strong Bhargava leanings— to perpetrate such a tenden- 
tious perversion and father it upon Vyasa. ” Sukthankar, op, cit. p. 42. 

1 Droi.wparvan appendix loc. cit. lines 838-842. 

2 Independent of this, but somewhat confused with it at several points in the epic, is the 
tradition that Rama acquired his martial nature as a result of a mistake as at Mbh. III. 115. 24 
etc. 

3 Mbh. III. 115. 30. In another, very involuted version, at Mbh. XIII. 56. 7, the 
Dhanurveda is said to have first revealed itself to Rcika, Jamadagni’s father. This, however, 
does not change the tiadition of RSma’s acquisition of the science of arms from Jamadagni. 
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astra-i have in common is*;that_'_they are almost always regarded as being shot 
from bows. 

That Jamadagni’s martial skill consists centrally in the science of archery 
is made clear from a legend, wholly unrelated to the Rama story, in which the 
sage is depicted at archery practice in the course of which he threatens, convinc- 
ingly, to shoot down the sun* with the arrows and asrra-s^ to be fired from 
his divine bow. 

In the version of Rsma’s career, Jamadagni is, by contrast, 

depicted as being Jof a calm and peaceful disposition 3 while it is his son, 
Rama, who appears, independently, to have acquired mastery of the science of 
arms'*. As noted above with regard to this passage, no specific weapon is 
mentioned. 

Transmission from father to son, from master to pupil, is not the only way 
in which the epic redactors account for Rama’s skill at arms. In the Karm- 
panan we find a rather curious episode according to which Rama receives his 
knowledge of the science of Dhanurveda and actual possession of the divine 
astra-s themselves as boons won by pleasing the great Lord Siva®. The 
story is somewhat curious and as it bears significantly, if idiosyncratically, upon 
the question of Rama and his weapons, I will present it in outline. 

Lord Siva, to whom the gods, harassed by the Daitya-s, have had recourse, 
decides to call upon the Bhargava Rama to destroy the demons®. Thus the 
story would seem to presuppose Rama’s famed martial prowess. Surprisingly, 
this is not the case at all. Rama, faced with this commission, protests on the 
grounds that he is unskilled in weaponry and asks how he is then to slay the 
Danava-s who are skilled in the use of all the fiTj/ra-s ; 

akptastrasya deveSa ka Saktir me maheSvara/ 
nihantuip danavan sarvan_kftastran yuddhadurmadan// ’ 

Still, the god persists and Rama, assured of victory, goes forth to meet the 
Danava-sand slays them with blows (presumably of his hand ) as forceful as 

1 Mbh.XIIL 97-98. 

2 Ibid. esp. 97. 17-18. 

3 Mbh. XII. 49.27 : 

tatab satyavati putrarn janaySmasa bhargavam/ 
tapasy abhiratarp ^aatatp jamadagniip Samatmakam// 

4 Ibid. vs. 29: 

Srciko janayamSsa jamadagnib sudarunam/ 
s rvavidyaatagaip Sresthatp dbanurvede ca paragatn/ 
ramaip ksatriyahantaraip pradiptam iva pavakaro// 

5 Mbh. VIII. 24. 144 £f. 

6 Ibid. v*8. 144-146, 

7 Ibid. V*. 147. 
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those of Indra’s vajra^. RSma is wounded in the battle but is restored to 
health instantly by Siva’s touch* Finally, in recompense for his injuries, and 
because he is pleased with his obedience, Siva gives Rama the divine astra-% for 
the sake of which he had previously propitiated the god without success* : 

gfhanastrani divyani matsakasad yathepsitam // 

tato ’strani samastani varams ca manasepsitan/ 

Once again, this time according to a wholly different context, the great 
Bhargava is said to have become the master of all the divine astra-s and the 
science of their use w'ith no mention whatever of the supposedly characteristic 
para&u. The only actual combat described in this episode, that between Rama 
and the superhuman Dana va-s, precedes his acquisition of the divine weapons 
and is, presumably, carried on by Rama without any weapons at all, at any rate, 
with the ordinary armament of the human warrior. 

This last story marks, as far as I know, the only occasion in the epic, upon 
which the Bhargava Rama uses his martial skill against superhuman antagonists. 
There are, however, in the Mahdbharata, yti a few instances in which he exercizes 
this skill either against or on behalf of human warriors which are yet separate 
from the central legend of his genocidal vendetta against the whole ksatriya 
class. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy of these incidents occurs in the closing 
chapters cf the Udyogaparvan, the so-called Ambopdkhydna in which the great 
foe of the k^atriya-s, the Bhargava Rama, out of friendship for the ksatriya 
Hotravihana, takes the part of the princess Amba in her demand that the great 
Kaurava Bhi§ma marry her. Rama demands that Bhisma fulfil the marriage 
agreement or fight with him. The latter, adhering firmly to his terrible vow 
of chastity opts for battle. There then ensues a dramatically pointless * battle 
between the two occupying several hundred lines. From the point of view of 
the present inquiry, it is of interest in that once more it shows the Bhargava 
Rama in a combat situation. In this case he is so hard pressed by the mighty 
Bhl§ma that he must resort to the use of every weapon known to him. In the 
end both contestants have simultaneous recourse to the ultimate weapon, the 
world-shattering brahmdstra Thus, again, Rama is seen to go through his 
whole repetoire, as it were, of divine weapons without ever having recourse to 
the parahd or any axe-like weapon. 


1 Ibid. vs. 149-150. 

2 Ibid. vs. 151. 

3 Ibid. vs. 132. 

4 Sukthankar, op. cit. pp. 36-37. 
3 Mbh. V, 183. 17. 
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The remainder of.' passages involving the, Bhargava Ramans 
supreme mastery of the martial arts show him in the role of guru ; of transmittor 
of the i) to : to ' several prominent ' epic figures. One of these, Dro^a, is 
the master in the science of arms of both the Kaurava-s and the Pa,ndava*s. Thus 
the Bhargava redactors make 'Rama the ddiguru of all the 'important epic 
warriors,^ . ■ 

The story of Drona’s pnpilship^ is twice repeated inAho ■ Mahdbharata^. 
The longer version, found at the 121st adhydya of iho Adiparvan hasDronacome 
to Rama in the woods and beg from him. -The Bhargava ' sage replies' 'that he 
has nothing to give but his body, and the various great astra-s of which he is the 
master, since he had given all his wealth, indeed the whole earth, to the bralimanas,^ 
Drojna* of course, chooses the weapons and Rama teaches him their use and the 
whole secret Dkanurveda.^ Once again, in an episode which is predicated upon 
the fact of Rama’s being the master of various weapons, the only reference is to 
the mahdrhdny astrd^i and the yividham sanrdiii^. No reference whatever is 
made to the famous axe or any particular weapon. 

Not only is the Bhargava Rama the indirect master in the martial arts of 
all the important epic heroes, through Drona’s discipleship ; he is, in addition, 
said to have been the direct master of both Kariia and Bhisma. 

Kartia’s discipleship under the great Bhargava warnor is alluded to no less 
than ihree times in the epic. At one point it is regarded as the point of the 
story, cited above, of Rama’s acquisition of his own skill at arms through his 
propitiation of Mahadeva and his battle with the enemies of the gods^. The 
other two references regard Karna as having falsely disguised himself as a brali- 
mana in order to be deemed worthy of being a pupil of the great brahmana 
warrior.® 

By the same token, Bhisma, unconquerable warrior-chief of the Kaurava 
hosts, is, on the occasion of his inconclusive battle with Rama, mentioned above, 
advised to desist from combat on the grounds that the Bhargava is his guru 


1 Sukthankar, op. cit. p. 33. 

2 The typological similarity between the two figures ; le. that they are the epics prime 
examples of brahmapa warriors, may have suggested the notion that Drona was Rama s pupil. 

3 Mbh, L 121 and 154. 

4 Ibid. 121. 1849. 

5 Ibid. vss. 20-22. 

6 Ibid. vs. 20. 

.7 Mbh. Vllf. 24. 157. . , , 

8 Mbh. VIIL 29; XIL 3. See Sukthankar, op. cit. pp, 37, 42-43. 

9 Mbh. V. 186. 32. 
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Needless to say, not one of these passages, so closely concerned with the 
acquisition and transmission of Rama’s arms and skill at arms, makes so much 
as passing reference to his being particularly associated with the 

To recapitulate, then, for a moment, it becomes strikingly clear, upon a 
close examination of the critical text of the many AfaMfcAamta episodes involving 
the martial skills and exploits of the Bhargava Rama, that not one single line 
belonging to the best reconstruction of the oldest available manuscript tradition 
makes any mention of his possession or use of an axe. Time and again, as I 
have shown, the texts either fail to specify the weapons used by the hero or, 
more significantly, ascribe to him regular recourse to a bow from which he 
discharges both ordinary arrows and divine astra-s. 

Yet, in the face of this solid unanimity on the part of the best reconstructed 
text of what is unquestionably the locus classicus of Bhargava, and most parti- 
cularly BhSrgava Rama legends, we find the firm and invariable pura^ic and 
popular traditions associating Rama inseparably with his trusty paraiu. These 
traditions are so fixed that the hero comes regularly, in post-epic texts, to be 
known as Para^utama. In addition, we have, in the interpolated passages cited 
above, a clear indication that the association of Rama with the axe was strongly 
felt in the late formative stages of the Mahabharata as it has come down to us. 

Is there not, then, a single reference in the critically edited text of the 
great epic linking the Bhargava Rama to the use of an axe; a reference which 
might serve to explain, in part at least, this curious dichotomy between the epic 
and post-epic traditions ? 

There is, of course, one such reference ; widely known and perhaps poorly 
understood. It is the peculiar passage in the Ara^yakaparvan account of the 
Bhargava Rama’s career in which he cuts off his mother’s head in obedience to 
his father’s command. The instrument which he employs in this terrible task is 
the paraiu or axe. There is, however, no evidence whatever in the passage to 
indicate that the tool in question is to be regarded as a weapon of war or that it 
is to be particularly closely associated with the figure of Rama outside this one 
incident. 

The whole episode of the beheading of Rama’s mother, the Reijukdvadha is 
very problematic. I believe that there is evidence to indicate that it is itself a 
secondary development of the elaborated Bhargava body of Rama legend*. 
Nonetheless, it is clear that it was included in the Arajjyakqparvan version of the 
Rama legend by the time of the earliest surviving manuscript tradition. This 
much is sufficient for the purposes of the present inquiry. For, regardless of the 
significance or history of the episode, it provides the only explicit reference to an 


1 Goldman, op. cit. Ch. I, pp. 1-27. Also Biardeaa op. dt. 
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axe in connection with the BhSrgava Rama in the best reconstruction of the 
Mah&hdrata text. 

The episode, which has no direct connection to the central legend of Rama 
and the ksatriya-s and which does not even presuppose any particular martial 
skill on the part of the Bhargava hero, occurs uniquely in the epic, at Arartyaka- 
parvan 116. 5-18. According to this narrative, Jamadagni, angered at what he 
considers infidelity on the part of his wife Repuka, orders, in succession, his five 
sons to kill their mother k They refuse and are cursed by the irascible sage.^ 
Finally Rama, the youngest^, returns to the hermitage and in response to the 
same dreadful command takes his axe and cuts ofi' his mother’s head : 

tata adaya parasum ramo matuh ^iro’harat // ‘^. 

Here at last is a clear reference to the elusive hatchet. But there is no mention 
of its being a weapon of war. On the contrary there is as yet no occasion for 
the brahmana boy to be engaged in hostilities with anyone. What then is this 
axe? 

Jamadagni’s sons are not returning from either battle or military exercises. 
The text is most specific as to their activities. They have gone olf to the forest 
to gather fruits Upon returning and receiving his father’s terrible command, 
the obedient son apparantly takes the first thing at hand in order to execute it. 
Under the circumstar.ces is it not likely that a young man out gathering in the 
forest should have with him an axe: not a weapon of war, but a domestic 
implement? The remainder of the passage would seem to bear this interpreta- 
tion out. In the first place, there has been no reference so far in the passage to 
Rama as having any interest or ability in the martial skills beyond the prophecy 
of the preceding adhydya. It is only after he has slain his mother, a feat which 
requires no great military prowess, that he asks and receives, as a boon from his 
pleased father, the state of being unrivalled in battle {yuddhe apratidvandvatd)^. 
Finally, the following sequence describing the hostility between Rama and 
Kartavirya, mentioned above makes it quite clear that when Rama has need of a 
weapon he does not think of his hatchet. Only ten verses after he has cut off 
Re^uka’s head with his axe, Rama, confronted for the first time with a genuine 
situation of combat, takes up his “ shining bow ”. 

It is clear, then, that the Mahdbhdrata in its earliest accessable form knows 
nothing of Rama’s use of an axe as a weapon of war or the device which he 
employs in his campaign to clear the earth of the k?atriya class. On the other 

1 Mbh, III. 116. 11. 

2 Ibid. vs. 12. 

3 Ibid. vs. 4, 

4 Ibid. vs. 14. 

5 Ibid. vs. 5. 

6 Ibid. vs. 18. 
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hand, interpolated portions of several manuscripts jhow clearly _that such an 
association came to be made not long after the establishment of the ^ ur-text . 
The interpolations in the Drom and §mti-paryan-s above which have Rama 
use the axe in his most definative and characteristic deed, and again ^ 
is through this axe that he became reknowed among men, are evidently belated 
attempts to bring the epic into line with subsequent tradition. 

The reason for this dichotomy between the two traditions is not wholly 
clear. It would appear, however, that it is in some way related to the develop- 
ment of the notion of the Bhargava Rama as m avatamoi Visnu. There is not 
space here to go into this issue at any length. Suffice it to say that while the 
suggests the identification of Jamadagnya as an avatara ^ number 
of times these passages are either late, or otherwise suspect ‘ and it seems clear 
that the epic as a whole does not presuppose his avatara-hood. In the pura^a-s, 
on the Other hand, Rama is regularly regarded as a divine manifestation whose 
purpose was to clear the earth of the oppressive k?atriya-5 of his day. Thus by 
Nationalization of the slaughter which is hardly a real issue in the Mahabharata, 
the context par excellence for unassimilated Bhrguid myth, the pi/ratin-s have 
elevated the popular Bhargava hero into the ranks of some of the most significant 
figures of classical Hindu mythology. Among these last, the principal avatara-% 
of the Lord Vijnu, two stand like giants above all the others : Srikrs^a and the 
mighty and beloved Rama, son of Dasaratha. This last figure, the k^atnya 
Rama, has as his chief attribute the bow; for he is the mighty arclier par excellence. 
Is it not likely, then, that with the assimilation to a\atdra-h.oo6. of the less signi- 
ficant, but equally adept archer, Rama Jamadagnya, a certain awkwardness or 
confusion would present itself to the redactors of the purapic myths ? ^ 

I propose then, that it was largely to avoid such confusion between the two 
Rama-s that the authors of the purapic versions grasped at the Armyakaparvan 
passage in which Jamadagnya kills Renuka with his paraiu, most likely a 
domestic tool, and abstracted from it the notion that the axe was the principal 
and distinctive weapon of the great brahmapa-warrior. 


1 Sukthankar, op. cit. pp. 48-49. 

2 The passage preceding III. 115, with its tale of Kartavirya's oppression of the gods 
and their mission to Vi§ija for help, suggests that Rama is to be considered as an avatara. 
The episode, however, is fragmentary and evidently inserted just for this purpose. 

3 It is this awkwardness that doubtless is behind the famous and rather grotesque 
encounter of the two Rama-s as at KSmayaua I. 73-75. The episode is also crudely inserted 
into the Mbh. See CitraSala ed. III. 99. 34 ff. and Grit. ed. Arapyakaparvan. Appendix I, 
no. 14. Sukthankar condemned the latter passage as spurious in the strongest possible 
terms ( op. dt. p. 21 ). 
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It is due then to his own elevation to the' lofty rank of an avatdra, along 
ith that of his great /c5Ctn>a namesake; and not to any real association in the 
the of the Rama legend, that the iastiabhrtdm vara 
of the epic, the master and teacher of the science of divine archery, became 

stereotyped as the of the later tradition. 


SANSKRIT AS A SPOKEN LANGUAGE* 

By 

H. S. Ursekar, Bombay 

The question for discussion is was Sanskrit at any time a spoken language f 
And if so, what was and is the extent of its operation ? 

There is a two-fold preliminary objection which merits consideration before 
we enter upon the discussion whether Sanskrit was a spoken language or not. 
In the first place, it is contended that Sanskrit never existed as a language at all 
and that it is a forgery of the Brahmins. Secondly, it is urged that Sanskrit is 
an artificial literary language created by the Grammarians. 

In the 18th Century it was questioned in Europe if there was in reality any 
such language as Sanskrit. Dougald Stewart ( 1753 to 1828 ), an English philo- 
sopher in one of his papers described Sanskrit as a forgery of the Brahmins. 
Nobody would take this accusation seriously now in view of the enormous 
Catalogues Catalogorum of Sanskrit works and authors prepared by Aufrecht 
together with other Catalogues and the mass of manuscripts available. Forgery 
on such a gigantic scale through ages is highly improbable. 

Secondly, scholars like Weber and Grierson urge that Sanskrit is an 
artificial language created by the Grammarians. Wackernagal calls classical 
Sanskrit a Kunst or Hoch-sprache meaning a fossilized literary language. This 
allegation cannot stand the test of linguistics or grammar. The existance of so 
many irregular forms and exceptions in grammar shows that it cannot be a 
language artificially created in a laboratory. Dr. Gune calls this theory as 
ridiculous. 

From the study of linguistics it is now well established that a language 
is a living process, it is evolved naturally and cannot be fabricated in a factory. 
Language has a birth and growth. This is a fortiori true of a pristine language 
like Sanskrit which has existed and functioned throughout the span of not less 
than six thousand years at least. Language is thus a matter of evolution and 
not of concoction. * 

Language is a social phenomenon. It is essentially an expression and a 
means of communication of thoughts, ideas and sentiments. Word is the funda- 
mental building block of the structure of language. The development of the 
language depends on the society which communicates through that language. 


♦Paper read at All India Oriental Conference, Varanasi, 1968. 

I P. D. Gune, Introduction to Comparative Philology, p. 135, 
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This view of Sanskrit language being an artificial language is convincingly refuted 
by Br. Bhandarkar in his Wilson Philological Lectures. 

Having disposed of the preliminary objections I now propose to examine the 
main question viz. Sanskrit as a spoken language from (A) Linguistic, (B) 
Grammatical, ( C ) Literary and ( D ) Historical points of view. 

Linguistically speaking in the history of language the spoken word precedes 
the written word. Speech is natural to man, while writing is a matter af cultiva- 
tion, Art of writing is a product of civilisation. Sanskrit existed and was pre- 
served by word of mouth for about 3500 years till Pacini wrote his grammar by 
about 4 th Century B. C. According to Burrow the art of writing was late in 
making its appearance in the Aryan India and that so far as preserved records 
go, it is attested-from the third cen. B. C. when the two alphabets Kharosthi 
and Brahmi appear fully developed in the Ashokan inscriptions. * Thus 
Sanskrit as a spoken language has a longer innings than Sanskrit as a written 
language. 

No living language can remain in a static condition. It is ever changing by 
a process of dynamism. Change is the sine qua non of growth. There is admit- 
tedly a difference in the language of the first Nine Books of the JRgveda which is 
homogeneous, while that of the Tenth Man^ala shows signs of change ^ These 
changes were, in absence of the art of writing, obviously, changes effected in the 
spoken word. 

Accent is a peculiarity of a spoken language. Accent of the stress is 
generally noticed in a personal talk when one person is talking with another. 
Accent cannot be learnt by reading books. Accent on a word may be syllabic, 
metrical or musical. The UdStta, Anudatta and Swarita accents of the Vedas are 
possible only if Sanskrit was a spoken language and not otherwise. Further the 
circumstances that accent changes the semantics is very significant and proves 
conclusively that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Accent pla 3 ed a vital part in 
controlling the meaning of the Vedic hymns. The question that one word well 
employed and well pronounced is fruitful both in heaven and earth is significant. ^ 
Similarly, take the Mlmariisa Rule that a word once uttered is to be constiucted in 
the same sense. ^ These indicate unquestionably that Sanskrit words were spoken. 
In a passage in the Brahmapas, it is mentioned that the Asuras suffered defeat at 
the hands of the Gods because they misprounced the word Arayah as Alaya^i. ® 

1 Burrow : Sanskrit Language, p. 64. 

2 B. K. Ghosh : Vedic Age, p. 316. 

3 T??: 335^: stg'gi: ^ I 

5 ISJSJT ^ \ 
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It is said that a word wrongly pronounced either in accent or syallable is like 
a verbal thunderbold which destroys the Yajamana. * The well-known story of 
Far need hardly be narrated here. 

It is equally significant to note that Panini has pointed out a relationship 
between the recital of the accents and the seven musical notes. ^ 

As between the l^gvedic Sanskrit and later Sanskrit it is well known to the 
linguists that / and Ih take the place of the intervocalic d and dh. Similarly it 
is pointed out by Burrow that “ There are dialectal differences between the Vedic 
language of the North-West and the later classical language of Madhyadesh, 
The most striking of these is that the Vedic language turns / into r whereas the 
classical language, to a large extent, preserves the distinction between r and /, 
This A'ed'c feature is characteristic of the whole of Iranian, and furthermore it 
can be traced in the Aryan words of the North-East and in some Aryan words 
in Finno-Ugrian 

The whole science of Siksa or Phonetics is devoted to the accent on 
Vedic words. The PratisSkhyas also refer to this aspect of accent. It is indeed 
true as pointed by Dr. Ghatge on the authority of Jesperson that “ All innova- 
tions first occur in speech, either of one individual or of several independently, 
and then get introduced into the language. 

There are twelve Indo-European dialects : (1) Sanskrit, (2) Armanian, 
(3) Iranian, (4) Albanian, (5) Slavic, (6) Baltic, (7) Greek, (8) Italic, 
( 9 ) Caltic, ( 10 ) Germanic to which now must be added, (II) Tocharian and 
(12) Hitcite. Out of these none is accused of being only an artificial literary 
language. The linguistic rules governing these languages must be applied 
uniformly. Hence it cannot be argued that Sanskrit was never a spoken language. 
Batatkrishna Ghosh has observed in his Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit that 
Indo-European origin of Sanskrit is unmistakable. ® 

Thus linguistically we can safely say that Sanskrit is a spoken language and 
not only a literary Vehicle. 

This brings us to the consideration of the problem from the point of view 
of grammar. Sir William Jones remarked that Sanskrit is a language more perfect 
than Greek and more copious than Latin. Sanskrit grammar is very elaborate 


1 m ^ I ^ sraiTFT I 

3 Burrow: Sanskrit Language, p. 31, 

4 A. M. Ghatge : Historical Linguistics and Indo-Aryan Languages, p* 9. 

5 Batatkrishna Ghosh : Linguistic Introduction to Sanskrit, p. 25* 
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and exhaustive. It is said that the gramraer of Persian can be written out on a 
sheet of paper. This cannot be true of Sanskrit. Sanskrit has ten Gapas and 
various shades of tenses and moods coupled with the active and the passive 
voices. Further Sanskrit has as many as seven cases excluding the vocative. 
Neither Greek nor Latin has so many cases. 

The number of exceptions and irregular forms in Sanskrit grammar are 
obtained because Sanskrit is a spoken language ; otherwise it would have been 
a fosilized mechanical one-track language. 

Panini often comments ‘ Iti Bha§yam This has clear reference to the 
spoken language as distinguished from the literary or written language. He also 
mentioned Chandasi i.e. in the Vedas so as to distinguish the particular verbal 
usages from his contemporary Sanskrit. Prof. K. V. Abhyankar has in his 
introduction to the Patanjali’s Mahdbha^ya pointed out' that no doubt the 
ggveda was composed by different Seers at different times. However, Panini 
has written his grammar with reference to the language as prevailing in his times 
in the Northern or North-Western region of India.^ 

In Patanjali we have a reference that wordo^avar/ meaning going is spoken 
differently by the residents of the Kambhoja region and that those of the Aryan 
region. 2 Similarly the MahdbhS^ya ^ has mentioned that the word Ddii is 
used to denote cutting by the Easterners, while the word Ddtram is used in the 
same sense by the Northerners. That is why Dr. Winternitz has observed that 
it is also significant that the old works on phonetics and grammar, even the 
Mahdbhdgya of Patanjali in the second Century B.C. take no notice whatsoever of 
writing, that they always treat of spoken sounds and never of written characters, 
and that the whole grammatical terminology always has only the spoken word, 
and never the written text in view,* 

In Patanjali there is an astonishing episode wherein a character argues with 
a grammarian and rejects the latter’s etymological derivation of the word for the 
driver’s profession and offers his own alternative interpretation.* 

This clearly proves that Sanskrit was a matter of spoken language, and 
not only a written language. 

Now turning to the literary evidence we also find that Sanskrit was a 
spoken language. In the first place the dialogue hymns in the Sgveda like that 


1 Vyakarana Mahabhasya, Vol. 7, p-114. 

2 i ti 

4 Winternitz, History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol# I, Part L, p. 30. 

5 Krishna Chaitanya : . New History of Sanskrit Literatuire, p. 28, 
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of the Pururavas and Urvasi or the Sarama and Pani furnish definite proof that 
the Sanskrit was then a spoken language. Further the narration of the stories 
in the Brahamanas and the exposition of the Upanisadic philosophy from a sage 
to the dis'Jple also point out unmistakably to the spoken character of Sanskrit 
as an instrument of dialogue between persons. The whole of Bhagvadgitd is 
indeed cast in the form of a dialogue. The whole structure of Sankara’s philo- 
sophical desertation in the shape of raising of objections and their refutation 
evince the same bias of the Sanskrit language for the spoken word as a vehicle 
of dialogue and argumentation. 

The great epics the Mmaya^a and the Mahdbharata are also replete with 
dialogues which show colloquialisms and use the vocative abundantly. 

Take the Sanskrit dramatic literature. Dialogue is the vehicle of drama. 
The major characters speak Sanskrit and it is followed, significantly, without the 
aid of interpreter, by the ladies. Court-jesters and other lower characters with 
facility who in their replies resort no doubt to some form of Prakrit. Even if we 
speak now in chaste Hindi, Gujarati or Marathi to our servants they can follow it 
easily though they may answer in their own corrupt dialect and employ colloqui- 
alisms. This is our daily experience. Further it must be remembered that the 
drama was a popular form of art for the entertainment of all and sundry including 
the educated, the elite and the illiterate folk. Sanskrit drama used to be perform- 
ed on the occasion of festivals or fairs as may be gathered from the introduc- 
tory scenes to some of the plays, as in the Mdlatimddhavam. Thus we can say 
res '.nably that Sanskrit was clearly a spoken language in the Vedic, Epic as well 
as the Classical Ages. 

There is a reference in the Caraka to the effect that Sanskrit was used in 
carrying on discussion in Medical Schools of the day besides being the language 
of the scientific texts. ^ 

Scientific works and text books as on medicine, mathematics, music or 
archery were written in Sanskrit. This shows that Sanskrit must have been a 
medium of instruction in those days. It is patent that no language can serve as a 
medium of instruction unless it is used as a spoken language. 

Papini, Patanjali and Katyayana hepled in establishing the Sanskrit lan- 
guage by controlling it by rules of grammer. 

Panikkar has emphasized in the first determining period of Indian History 
ranging from 350 B. C. to 250 B. C. that Sanskrit had to struggle hard against 
the upsurge of Prakrit language, as it is well known that the Court language of 
Ashoka was MagadM. In the result Sanskrit scored a decisive victory over 


1 Krisbnachaitanya, A New History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 28. 
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ftiSkrit and held its own fort. ^ It is not necessary to enter into the question 
as to whether Prakrit was derived from Sanskrit or whether it was an indiginous 
language. Both languages have, as calculated by the linguists, about 90% 
common words. In this behalf Dr. Bhandarkar has observed that it is more 
natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit from which the Prakrit evidently 
sprang which gave to those letter their peculiar character. 2 

As a result of the victory of Sanskrit over Prakrit the Buddhist writers like 
Asvaghosa and the Jaina writers had to let alone Pali and Ardhamagadhi and 
switch back to Sanskrit. This retrograde step on the part of these authors cannot 
be explained except by the hypothesis that Sanskrit was the popular language. 
Even Rudradaman, a foreign officer had to publish his inscription in Sanskrit in 
the first Century A.D. despite the popularity of Asokan inscriptions which were 
in Prakrit. Sanskrit became popular even in countries outside India like Jawa, 
Cambodia and Indonesia. 

Sanskrit is not a dead language. Dead language is that language which 
has ceased to produce original literature or which is not spoken by any one. 
Winternitz observed that Sanskrit is not a dead language, but is rather a fettered 
language as much as its natural development was checked through the rules of 
the Grammarians.3 

Even today original Sanskrit literature in the form of dramas, essays, poetry 
and stories is being written and published. Further we have more than 40 
Journals in Sanskrit. Universities in Sanskrit at Varanasi and Kurukshetra and 
centres of Advanced Research studies are functioning actively throughout India. 
Sanskrit debates are conducted in schools, colleges and elsewhere today on 
modern subjects like Atom bombs. I know a case wherein one litigant argued 
his case before the Supreme Court of India, Delhi, in Sanskrit, and he was 
allowed to do so as Sanskrit is recognized as one of the languages under the 
Constitution of India. In 1961 Census as many as 2544 persons including 695 
ladies have mentioned Sanskrit as their mother tongue. Sanskrit broadcasts on 
A.I.R. and Radio cologne in West Germany are quite popular. Radio broad- 
casts is a convincing proof of the spoken nature of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
Dramatic festival held in Bombay in 1961 also lend assurance to the thesis that 
Sanskrit is a spoken language understood by many. 

In this connection it is worthwhile to quote Max Mular who observed as 
follows ; 


1 Panikkar : Determining Periods of Indian History, pp. 8-20. 

2 Bhandarkar : Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 24. 

3 Winternitz : History of Sanskrit Literature Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 38, 
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moment, after Century of English rule and English 
teaching, I believe that Sanskrit is widely understood in India that Latin was in 
Europe at the time of Dante. ” ( India what can it teach us. ) 

Paul Dussen has noted his experience of Sanskrit as a spoken language in 
India in the following words : 

“Not only the professional scholars, as especially the native Sanskrit 
Professors of the Indian Universities speak Sanskrit with great elegance, not only 
their hearers are able to handle it as well as our students of Classical philology 
can handle Latin, but the numerous private scholars, saints, ascetics and even 

wider circles can speak and write Sanskrit with facility .* 

Dussen goes on, “ Hence every Hindu understands as much of Sanskrit as 
an Italian of Latin, especially as, in the real Hindustan the script has remained 

same; and a smattering of Sanskrit can be traced down to the circles of servants 
and the lower classes, wherefore a letter to Benares with only a Sanskrit address 
will without difficulty reach its destination, through every postal messenger ■ 
Historically speaking Sanskrit shows five distinct stages ( 1 ) Vedic Sanskrit 
(2) Epic Sanskrit (3) Classical Sanskrit (4) Middle Sanskrit (5) Modern 
Sanskrit. It is rather difficult to ascribe specific accurate dates to these periods, 
because after all as Whitney has picturesquely remarked ‘‘ All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down; However tentati- 
vely we can say that the Vedic Sanskrit comes down upto about SCO B. C. Epic 
Sanskrit may be said to extend from 5th Century B. C. to the age of Kalidasa. 
Classical Sanskrit can be dated from Kalidasa till about 12 Century A. D. when 
Prakrit and other Indian Languages began to assert themselves more effectively. 
From 12 Century A. D. to the last Century we can describe as the period of 
Middle Age Sanskrit. Lastly, the Modern Sanskrit can be said to commence 
with the present Century. 

According to Winternitz Vedic or Ancient Sanskrit was based on spoken 
dialect as was spoken by the Aryan immigrants in the North-West of India. 
Epic Sanskrit could be said to be more akin to the popular language. Epic 
Sanskrit differs but little from the Classical Sanskrit, partly in that it has pre- 
served some archisms, but more in that it keeps less strictly to the rules of 
grammar and approaches more nearly to the language of the people. ^ 

Classical Sanskrit developed into a more literary language which was con- 
trolled strictly by the rules of Paffini and hence in the Middle Age we find Sans- 
krit losing touch with the popular usage. In the modern times Sanskrit is again 


1 Quoted by Winternitz, History of Indian literature, Vol. I. Part I, p. 39. 

2 Winternitz : History of Sanskrit Literature. Vol. I, Part-I. p. 35, 36. 

3 Winternitz : History of Sanskrit Literature, Vol. I, Part-I. p. 38. 
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becoming popular through the mass media of Radio and Dramas. The Govern- 
ment of India has sanctioned a handsome amount in the 4th Five year plan for 
the propagation of Sanskrit. 

Winternitz has pointed out that in India “ from the oldest times till today 
the spoken word and not writing has been the basis of whole literary and scientific 
activity ’ Burrow has observed that “ since the Brahmaijas as are in prose, 
their language may be taken as reasonably representative of the spoken language 
of the upper classes in the later Vedic period ”. - 

Dasgupta and Dey observed “ though the Prakrit speech was current in 
Ashoka’s time and even earlier times among the common people, among the 
higher classes Sanskrit was used as common speech ”. * 

Finally, it will be reasonable to conclude that Sanskrit was not only a 
literary language but also a spoken language throughout its origin, growth and 
development and that it was and it is being spoken by the priestly and educated 
class in wider circles and understood in still wider circles, and that is why Dr. 
Basham says that Sanskrit served as a lingua franca for the whole of India. ^ 
We may ask, why can Sanskrit not furnish the lingua franca to the India of today 
as it will bring about a cultural and national integration? 


1 Winternitz: History of Sanskrit Literature. Vol. 1. Part I. p. 29. 

2 Burrow : Sanskrit Language, p. 44. 

3 Dasgupta and Dey : History of Sanskrit Literature, p. CXXIV. 

4 Basham .• Wonder that was India. 


SAKALYA’S' THEORY OF AVASANA-SANDHI ; 

By 

V, N. Jha, PoGtia 

Eventlioiigh the rules of external euphonic combinatioii Le.,. P^dmta-mks, 
are, in certain environments, applied to internal { avdnwapada% thorn arc 
a few distinct peculiarities of interna! euphonic combination applicable to a pada 
inside a pada. In other words all the pada-sandhhmhs applicable to a finished 
word before pause cannot be always applied to internal We shall be dis- 

cussing here two such rules which are exclusively external, but are allowed to be 
operated by Sakalya internally also in the Padapdfha of the RV, 

We know that an unaspirated unvoiced stop followed by a voiced stop 
changes into its corresponding voiced. This sandhi is applied externally as well 
as internally, Thus k of vdk in yadmgmdanty avacetandni ( RV 8.100.10 ) and 
that of mik in pamnioslgbkyo ndmmita varnam { RY 2A.5 ) are changed to g. 
Similarly, / of ^at in uto sa mahyarn indubhih sadyuktdn ( RV 1.23.15 ) and in d 
iaturbhir d ^ailbbir huyamdnab { RV 2.18.4); final t of tatmkrt in tanukfd bodhi 
pramatfsca kdrave (RV 1.31.9) and in tmm soma ianakrdbhyo dvesobhyab 
( RV 8.79.3 ); and p of tri^tnp in iristub gdyatn chandami sarvd td yama dhitd 
( RV 10.14.16 ). The same principles are applied to compounds also e.g. sadvp 
dhdndb (RV 1 .SI ,5 ) j .^akvidhdndh / ; rdhadrayah {RN %A623) j rdhat-^rayabh 
and abjdm ( RV 7.34.16 ) / ap^dm /. 

Again voiced stops are never changed to voiceless sound before a voiced 
stop or a vowel. But before a surd or pause they are changed to first of the 
corresponding series, e. g. padbhydm (RV 10.90.12; 14), patsu ( RV 5.54.11), 
samidhd {RV 1.95.11 ), samatsu ( RV 1.5.4. ) samit (RV 5.6.4), tri^tubbam 
{ RV 8.7.1 ), tristup ( 1.121.4 ), svradbhih ( RV i.86.6 ) and sarat ( RV iO.90,6). 

We come across about hundred stems in the RV which end in voiced 
consonants. The padakdra has converted a few of them into imaspirated surds 
before a -forming suffix or before a constituent of a compound beginning 
with a voiced sound. And, therefore, the problem arises why and how the 
padakdra adopted such a method. In other words why d of food % ud- 
* water % dmd-^ nether millstone ’ pad-^ foot nad-* river sarad-^ autumn ’ and 
hrd-*' heart * is changed to t in analysing adbhilj ( RV 1.95.8; ) / at-bhih /, udmtah 
{32AQ) j iit~vatab h dr^advatydm ( RV 3,23.4)/ drsaVvatydm nadbhyah (RV 
10.60.6)/ nahbhyahl, padbhydm (RV 10,90.12.14)/ pat-bhyamj, iaradbhib 
(L86.6)/ saratMibI, and hfdbhib { RV 1.116.17;)/ hrt-bhihjl The other 
problem is about the visarjaniya (ft)* In pausa, final s and r of a word are 
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converted to h L e. h stands at the end of a finished word. This is where visar- 
janlya occurs in final position, ( e, g,, Indrah, vadhah etc. ). S can also change 
to ^ internally before a hard consonant of a pada4orwmg suffix, e,g.., rajahsu 
(RV 7.34J6 ) etc., but in such positions r cannot change to h e,g, gin^u ( 
g.92J). 

But in the pada-tcxt we find s or / of the Samhita occurring at the end of 
a stem are changed to h before any pada4oxmmg suffix or a constituent of a 
compound just as these are turned into h occurring at the end of a finished word. 
Thus aharvidah (RV 1.2*2 ) has been analysed as ahah-vidah. Similarly, gndspatih 
(RV 2.38.10) as grMh-paiih^, jyotirjardyufi (RV 10.123.1) as jyotih-jardyuli, 
masirddm (RV 10.27.1) as anasih-dam, girbhih (RV 1.9.9;) as gth-bhtifi, 
caturbhih ( RV 1 .155.6 ) as catub-bhih, purbhih ( RV 1 .58.8 ; ) as puh-bhih^ agneriva 
(RV 2.25.3 ; ) vastorvastoh ( RV 10.40.1 ) as vastolj-vastob, daurgahe 

(RV 8.42.8 ) as dauh-gahe. 

So far the first case is concerned, no ancient commentator of the RV has 
thrown any light on it. RPr. does not give direct reference to the case. It has 
made some general remarks. In RPr. 1.15-16, two views are quoted regarding 
the permitted voiced and unvoiced unaspirated stops in pausa. According to 
the school of Gargya thirds of the consonantal series can stand at the end of a 
word in pausct, whereas according to the school of Sdkatdyana, the firsts are 
allowed In this connection, the author of the RFr, does not commit himself 
to any of the views. RPr» 12.1, again, gives us the idea with regard to the 
permitted finals indirectly. He enumerates those phonemes which do not occur 
at the end of pada. The remaining phonemes automatically become permitted 
finals. He says : 

u§mdnah ( x, i, s, q, m, m, except b ), antahsthdh ( A, y, r, /, v, F), 
sopndnab ( gh, ch, jh, /A, dh, th^ dh, ph, bh ) and c-class do not come at the 
end of a word. ^ Thus r, k, g, d, t, d, p, b and nasals ( except n ) can occur at 
the end. 

Now, by this enumeration, it becomes clear that he allows both unaspirated 
voiced as well as unvoiced stops as permitted finals. Moreover, f and ?? are also 


1 It is to be noted that, here, no avagraha- sign has been used. Similarly, rathaspaiH 
jaspatU- and paspatU arc also analysed as mthabpati*, jdbpatU and rtabpati- without aiagraha 
after rathaft-f jab and riab-^ There are certain other cempounds with pat!-, as the second 
member, which are neither analysed by avagraha nor sibilant coming in between the consti- 
tuents is turned into b as in the above cases. They are brhaspati- and vanaspatU. 

2 TaL Pp, Of course, does not analyse it, e,g, girbhih (1A15.1;). But ahobhydm is 

analysed as (1.3.9.2;). 

.3 Tasmqd anyamavasdne tttfyam Gdrgyab, iSdkaidyamb* , 

4 tj^mdntahstharso^mcakdrvargd ndntatH ydnty myatm visarjaniydt. - : . . 
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taken to be final. But in the SanthUaAext neither voiced stop nor r nor 9 occurs 
in paitsa. Uvatain his commentary on this rule has cited examples for each of 
the finals from the /aia-text.‘ But no example has been provided by him to 
show that unaspirated voiced stop occurs at the end of a pada in avasana. One 
more point is worth considering. He has cited nf-bhib and vr^aji-vdn to show 
that r and 9 occur as permitted final. Now, if RPr. 1.12 refers to the Samhita 
text, how r and n oT np-bkib and vrsaif-vdn respectively can be taken as final pho- 
nemes in pausa ? Again, if at all, the final position here refers to the final posi- 
tion of internal pada, what was the harm in showing that unaspirated voiced stop 
occurs at the end of a pada in hrdbhiti, saradbhyab etc. where d is original ? 
Moreover, if this rule refers to the pada~tsxt and if by pada he understands both 
internal and external pada — as he usually does— why does Uvata not cite any 
example to prove that voiced unaspirated stops occour at the end of a pada ? 

The difficulty before Uvata is this that the pada-t&xt does not analyse 
hrdbhib of the Samhita as hfd-bhib, but as hrt-bhih and although the padb-text 
gives hrt-bhih the Samhitd-ttxi consistently gives hrdbhih. So, Uvafa did not 
take the risk of committing himself to a view that unvoiced letter occurs before 
voiced one by citing the pada-tsxt. But according to the Padakara neither at 
the end of internal pada nor at the end of external pada there exists any third 
consonant. If this is so, then why does Saunaka calls g, d> d, and b as permitted 
finals and includes them in RPr. 12.1 ? This gives rise to the following question; 
does the author of the RPr. refer to the internal pada of the Sarhhitd-tQxt here ? 
But in that case the permitted finals before the pada-forming suffixes cannot be 
considered as occurring in avasdna. Moreover, the RPr. does not define the 
term avasdna. 

Other Pr.s give a bit better description of the fact. According to VPr. 
1.85, firsts of each consonantal series except c stand finally of a word. 2 The 
statement concerning the enumeration of thirds does not occur in this Pr. The 
word finally in VPr. indicates the final position of external pada, because in 
another rule ( VPr. 1.88 the cases of internal paba-finals are taken into account 
separately according to which r and p occur at the end of a word only before 
avagraha. 


1 Ibey a.ve : eva, taya, ttf-bhyalf, abhi, devi, vasu, bdhS, agne, myo. vai, tau, vSk. 
arvdA v//, vysaA-van, vat, devAn, triffup, indram. 

2 Prathamottamal} padantiyA a-caftau. 

' With the exception of e and A the firsts and the fifths of the class-consonants may 
occur at the end of words*. Trans. Rastogi Indumati, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series OfBcw 
Varanasi, 1967. 

3 nakararkorSvagrahe j ‘^and r( may occur at the end of words) only in avagraka' 

Rastogi. ^ .v:. . .,V,, . : 
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APr. agrees mth VPr on this point. According to this Fr. ^ also, firsts and 
fifths stand at the end. of words, except' c-class. 2 Biit APr. does not seem to 
have discriminated the internal and external pai7a-positions because in viPr. 1.4 
it is prescribed that any vowel except / can occur at the end of a pada. "^ But no 
specific mention, of the two /?i:i^iadevels is made. Whereas, VPr. clearly , states 
that f and ^ asj?arfa-fioaI can occur only before avagraha. But what is remark- 
bie in the APr. is, it takes note of the opinion of Saunaka’s school according to 
which only thirds of each series can occur at the end of a pada-i and discards it 
on the ground of their not being authorized usage. ^ Thus, according to AFr. 
only unvoiced unaspirated stops can stand at the end of a pada. But the question 
is : does this pada include internal pada of the pada-XtyA also ? It is not clear 
from the statements of this Pr. But when it discards voiced consonants from 
being pada-Mdi\, it implies that the author of this Pr. is talking in terms of 
external pada-lQVQh 

TPr, does not take this problem into account. But from its rule viii. 1, it 
appears that the final mute is an unaspirated surd.^ But whether this ‘final* 
includes internal i?ufrfa-final also is not clear here. The pada-tQ^Xs oi AV and VS 
follow that of the RV. But the pada-io'i^t of TS presents many a time improved 
analysis compared to the padapdtha of the RV. But so far this case is concerned 
namely, the occurrence of first sounds before a pada-forming suffix, the Pp of TS 
also offers the same analysis. Here also saradbhih (4.3.13,5), saradbhyah 
(7.1.15.1 ) etc. are analysed as samVbhUi mi sarat-bhyah. 

Pan ini also does not decide the point whether the first or the third sound 
occurs in the final position ol pada in pama. He simply incorporates in his 
system both the views of his predecessors. Otherwise, when there is not a single 
instance of sonant coming in pausa why should he insert vd in vdvasdne (P. 8.4,56)? 
According to P 8.2,39, sonants stand at the end of a pada. But again P 8.4.56 
prescribes surd and sonant both at the end of a word in paiisa. The only differ« 


1 APr.l.6: sparMfi prathamottamiaf^. 

* Of the mutes, the first and the last of each series (are allowed finally)*. Trans, 

Whitney, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Varanasi, 1962. 

2 A Pr. 1.7 : m ca-varga/j : ‘ C-class consonants do not come at the e»id of a word *. 

3 Anlkarab svarab padyah : ‘ Any vowel excepting /, may occur as final. The term 
padya'm defined in rule No. 1.3 as paddntyab padyab : ‘ A letter capable of occurring at the 
end of a word is called padya. It is notable in this connection that the word padya in this 
particular sense is used only in this Pr. RPr. uses it in the sense of < a member of a compound *. 
VPr, or P. does not use this term. 

4 Prathamdntdni trtiydntdmti Saunakasya pratijRdnarh m vrttib • ‘ That the words thus 

declared to end in firsts mutes end rather in thirds is Saunaka’s precept, but not authorised 
usage *. ' ' 

' 5 Atha prathamah : ‘ Now for changes of first mutes Whitney, JAGS^ VoL 9, p. 180. 

014 ’ 
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ence between these two sutras i& the difiference in conditioning /. e. in P 8.2.39 
ante ( == paddnteY which allows the third even when j^ndh-final is followed by 
another soundj but before pause ( flvasdne ) both are allowed. In P 8.4.56 
avasdne Is used to determine the application of the rule. Now, what is the 
difference between paddnte and avasdne ? The term paddnte stands for both the 
padas, externa! and internal whereas avasdne stands only for externa] pfl'<^a-followed 
by pause. So, theoretically we get both hrt and hrd before pause in Paninian 
system, eventhough we do not come across hrd when pause follows. P's vdvasdne 
is applicable only when pause follows and never before any puda-forming sufSx. 

Coming to non-Paninian schools of Grammar one finds that almost the 
same views are carried over about the permitted finals. According to Kdtantra- 
the first mutes come at the end of a word. It phrases the rule without mentioning 
the condition avasdna. As per Cdndravydkarana 6.3.67, sonant mutes arc 
substituted in place of any consonant except semi-vowels and nasals at the end 
of a word [paddnte).^ Again, in 6.4.149 ( vd virdme) both voiced and un- 
voiced unaspirated consonants are allowed if virdma follows. Thus, practically 
there is no difference between the views held by P and Cdndra. Candra also 
does not commit himself to either of the two alternatives mentioned by the 
predecessors’ views, namely voiced unaspirated cr unvoiced unaspirated. The 
same is the case v/hh Jainendra.* Similarly, latter grammarians like Bopadeva* 
etc. follov.' the same principle. Sdrasvata^ does not mention avasdna. The 
same is the case with visarjaniya, which comes internally in the pada. For 
instance, glrbkih is analysed as gilf-bhih. How can it be possible unless the 
Padakdra considers that r of ghbhib and of gir ( i/i ) occur in final position of 
a pada followed by a pause ? 

It is observed in the ancient phonetic texts that the grammarians start with 
/i. According to RPr,, fi assumes o, r, and s/ sj ? in different environments. ’ 
There appears no different conditioning for the two levels of pada-sandhi so far 


1 Jhalam ia^o'nte: * A corresponding j, ^ substituted for ail consonants 

(with the exception of semivowels and nasals ) at the end of a word.’ S.C. Vasu’s Trans of 
Astddhydyi ofPdijmi, Motilai Banarasidass 1962. 

2 Vargaprathamdii paddntdb 

3 Jhalo ja§ : vrtti : jhalo jhati paddnte Jas bhavatu 

4 Jai 5.4 J31 : virdme vd. 

5 Mugdnabodhavydkarariam ed. by Siva Nardya^a SiramanU Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1911, rule No. 65: Jhapjhaso(i khasjhavp kapjabdnte ca. While paraphrasing ante 
ea^ the vrtti gives virdme ca, 

6 The author of the Sdmsvata-vydkararia is Anubhh Jsvarupacarya. 

7 -(ayfi > <? cf. 4.25: a visarjaniya, ,, ,o-kdrarri hrasvapilrvab, 

> ref. 4.27: sarvopadhastu svaragho^avatparo tepham 

sj s cf. i?Pr, 4.41 : yathddi§tam ndmtpurvab sakdram ^akdram anyo riphitaii kak^re . , 
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It is concerned. According to this Pr.^ fi can be of two types : riphitaj rephi 
( Le,, those which are changed to r before vowel or a sonant occlusive ) and 
ariphitaf arephi those excluding riphitas). But in any case in euphonic 
combination it is h which undergoes a change. The same is the case with other 
Pn s. They too sV^rt any samfhUfmctioii with fi and prescribe different changes 
or substitutes for it, ^ 

But there is a marked difference between P and Prdtisdkhya regarding 
visarjaniya^ The so called repha-sandhi of the RPr ( i. e> h r before a vowel 
( except a ) and a voiced stop y is not a visarga-sandhi according to P, rather 
it is a combination of final r with the following vowel or sonant. Paninian 
system never prescribes r for /z. In other words, there is no such process that 
first there is h and later on it changes to r in Paninian system. Although P says 
marjamyasya sah ( P 8.3.34 ), it applies in a different environment. This rule is 
applicable only after h is obtained* That is, in any case h is to be derived first 
and then only P 8.3.34 has scope. 

Similarly, in angirobhih that o is an immediate result of ah is the view of 
Pr.s, but according to P ihe process is different. According to him the 5 of the 
stem ahglras first takes ru before -bhih by the rule sasajuso ruh ( 8.2.66 ) and 
then r takes u by hasi ca ( P 6.L1 14 ) and afterwards by gunation we get angiro- 
bhih, In Paninian system 5 or r can be changed to h if a hard consonant or 
pause follows. Under no circumstance o of angirobhilt can be desolved into b if 
sanhitd (i.e., continuous utterence) is maintained. He clearly discriminates 
between the two levels of sandhi which were not kept as under by the authors of 
thePr.s, ■ 

Let us have the survey of noivPaninian as well as later grammarians’ views. 


1 FFr. 3,6 : visarjaniyah, 3.7: cachayoh 3,8: tathayob sam etc. 

APr, 2.40 : visarjamyasya parasasthano * ghose ' visarjamya before a surd consonant, 
becomes of like position with the following sound % 

2.42 : namyupadhasya rephab ' If preceded by an alterant vowel, it becomes r before a 
vowel % 

2 43 : ghosavati ca * As also before a sonant consonant 
TPr 8.5 : Aihavisarojamyab 

8.6 : repham et€i$u\ where etesu = svara-ghosavafuftamesu pore^u 

9.7 : okdramab sarv&'kdraparab 

* Ab> the whole of it, when followed by a becomes o \ 

9.8 : ghosavat para§ca ‘ Also when followed by a sonant consonant 

2 Sarvopadhasiu svaraghosavatparo repham rephi U puna repha-sandhayab ( RPr 4.27 ) 
* A rhotacized visarjamya, however, which is preceded by any ( short or long vowel ) becomes 
r if followed by a vowel or a sonant consonant; these being called r-combinatioas ( rephasan- 
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Kdtantra-sdtiodi ‘ follows the views of Pr. s. Candra- and Jainendra^ follow 
P. Later grammars like MugdhaboSia* and Sdrasvata ^ iollow the process as 
given in Pr s. According to them also o of ang/roM//j will be considered as im- 
mediate result of ah before bhih. Some will prescribe that the whole ah will be 
oovh will take u first and then by gunation it will be o. 

The same principle is followed by Macdonell, « among rhodern scholars. 
He also prescribes r, s, or zero for A. 

But in any case we must not forget that all these rules of either permitted 
finals or of visarga are meant for Sarhhiia i.e. for a sequence of continuous 
utterence only. Whereas, the P.p. offers us a sequence with pauses inserted after 
each pada-final. So, practically there is no Samhitd or continuity between two 


1 Katantra, ed. Eggehog, Calcutta, 1876. 

1.5.1 visarjmiiyaiee cite va sam 

\ .5.14 rapraki‘tirandmiparo' pi 
1.5.7 umakdrayor madhye 

2 Cand 6.3.98 : sasajusorul^ 

6.4.20 : virdme visarjaniyafi 

6.4.21 : khari ca 

For6A204, P gives only one : kharamsdnayor visarjaniyab(%.l>.\S), 

Thus the process of derivation of the word payaskdmyati is as under : 
payjs 4- kdfnyati — Stage ! 
payat -f kdmyasti — Stage II 

[ r < ( zi being redundant ) ] 

pay as 4" kdmyati — Stage III 
And not like that of Pf., , 
payah -i- kdmyati — I 
payas 4 - kdmyati — 11 

3 Jai 5.3.76 : sasaj'uso rih 

5,4.19 : virdme visarjaniyah 
4,3.100 ; reraddhasoli = P 6.1.113 
5.4.23 : sari sasca = P 8.3.36 

4 Rule Mo. 103 : srorviit phe 

; pha == hasd*ntah phah ( Rule No. 86 ) 

70 : aio" ddhavyuh ‘ If a and hah follow h preceded by a is 
substituted by u\ 

73 : rico" preceded by vowels except a, a and followed by ab^ 

becomes r. 

74 : ro' preceded by a and followed by ab changes to r. 

5 Saras, svardntapullinga-prakaranam^ 

rule No. 4 : srorvisargab = P 8.3.15. 

Sandhi-prakampa, 5 : ato Hyub 

b preceded by a and followed by at becomes 
6 : hdbe 

b u kab. 

10 : ndmino rab 

' ^ • b preceded by vowel other than a, becomes r if followed by ab* 
§ Vedic Grammar for Students, Oxford University Press, 1962, p.p. 34-35, 
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jjhonemes in the /7<:2<A3r“text before and after , either danda or avap^aka. Danda 
and avagraha both indicate pauses. Now, what is the function of pauses inserted 
in the pada-textl How to explain our problems? 

Before arriving at certain conclusion let us, first of all, raise some apparent 
doubts. If 'ah is the original sound for s, o, or r, then should wc think that the 
Padakdra gives the original stem and thus he presents a stem-suffix analysis? We 
cannot hold this view, because had it been so he should have analysed rdjasu as 
rdjan-su and not rdjasu as he does. Moreover, the forms hrdd ( RV 1.61.2; ) 3/1, 
and /tri/ (RV 1.32,14) 7/1, &mrf/(RV 2.12.11) 7/1, nadam ( R Y 1.32.8;) 2/1, 
paid ( RV 1.22.18) 3/1 and padl ( RV 4.12.6) 7/1 definitely indicate that the 
original stems are hrd-^ sarad-, nad-^ and pad ,. We do not find any form like 
hrid) sarati, na(am, or patd which would have given us stems ending in /. Thus, 
we cannot think of this possibility. 

Again, when all the stems ending in unvoiced unaspirated stop become 
ending in corresponding voiced stop, does the Padakdra take d of stems ending in 
c/as a result of r ? That is to say, wherever d occurs before a voiced stop of a 
pada forming suffix or of a second constituent of a compound, does he assume 
d coming from original t ? Thus , just as in vrhadbhih ( RV 2.1 1 ,15; ), J is, a 
resultant change of /? But before arriving at this hypothesis, we must find out if 
possible, some consistent and sufficiently explanatory formula to fit in the case 
under discussion. Moreover, there is no reason for the Padakdra to get confused 
with stems ending in voiced consonant and unvoiced consonants. Because, if 
the stem is in t that would give -td in 3/1 like mafiatd, but, if it is in d it will 
certainly give -dd as we actually get in hrdd. 

Again, if in hpdbhydm d <t and if such a change occurs in case of pada- 
sandhi only then d of hrdd should also be taken as a phonetic change due to its 
being at the end of a pada and it should have also been analysed by the Padakdra 
as hrt-d. But it is not done. Because, he knows that the stem here is hrd'mi 
not hrU So, there is little scope for this type of analogous anomally in this case. 

Similarly, one may say that the Padakdra simply desolves the sandhi of the 
Samhitd-pdtha and offers before us just immediately preceding steps. This state- 
ment may hold true in the case of visarjaniya. Because, if we apply Prdtiidkhya- 
process of visarjamyasandhi, r, or Oy while dissolving them, it may give us h as 
just immediately preceding steps. But still hrt^bhihy sarat-bhyah etc. will remain 
unexplained, because in these cases t cannot be justified as being the original 
stem-sound. 

Then, what is the way out? 

I feel the Sarhhltd text consists of sets of continuous utterences of different 
corpuses which were split up into padas in the pada*itxi. Now, when the Samhttd 
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is desolved, pause which was at the end of a heniisticli was extended to md 
after each free item. Then 'again it was extended to insidC' the word before a 
pada -markm' suffix as before a component of a compound*— in which case 
there remained no immediate contact between two phonemes immediately pre- 
ceding and following the amgraka or the dafjdci or pause. ^ \ .Th^ stops which 
come before the irwgm/ia also assumed the status of pada-SimlsJ 

Thus, an environment for (stop -f pause ysandhl^ was created by avagraha 
also. This samihi is nothing hut m amsdna-sandlti. What happened here is 
tluit the rules are extended to be operated in internal pada- 

finals also by just creating pause after those finals. 

To explain in linguistic terminology, it is a phenomenon of assimilation 
between a stop and an immediately following pause. The assimilation of voiced 
stop with pause always weakens the stop^ the voiced stop first becomes 
devoiced and then there remains a chance of further weakening, so much so that 
in course of development of language it is either assimilated to silence i e., drop- 
ped by the law of progressive assimilation or when in verge of dropping it takes 
some vocal support in order to protect the dropping. In both these cases/ the 
theory of neutralization i keeping of the articulation of sound in neutrar posi- 
tion for a particular unit of time, is most operative. 

This process of weakening of final stop by regressive and progressive 
assimilation is well established by the fact that in MIA the entire consonantal 
stems became vowel stems either by way of extension of stems by a vowel,— but if 
voiced stop at the end of a stem then first devoicing and then extension, -or by 
dropping of them. ^ e.g» Skt 

sa'ad- > * sarai* > sarata- ( e.g. saratammi < * saratasmin ) Skt 


1 The TFr. 22.13 teils us four kinds of virama rgvirdmali padavirdmo vivrttivirdma^ 
samdmpada-vivrttm^dmai} trimdtw dvimdtra ekamdtro ardhamdtrah itydnupurve^a, 

RPr. 1.28 prescribes one mdtrd to avagraha: mdtrdhrasvastdvad avagrahdntaram 4^e» 
* Short vowel has one more; that much is an interval of an avagraha. 

VPt. V. I. — Samdse avagrahafi hrasvamdtrdkdlah padaviccedo sathhitdii 

2 VPr 1,156: padaviccedo" samhitah. ^ Short vowel has one more; that much is an 
interval of an avagraha. 

3 VPr 1.153 : avagrahafi paddntavat. 

4 The position of this type of assimilation is in Trubetzkoy’s terminology, a ‘ position 
of neutralization (Aufhebmgsstelluiig). cf. p* 97 of W. S. Allen’s Sandhi, Moulton and Co.’s- 
Gravenhage, 1962. For reference of Trubetzkoy's work see fn. 3 on the same page. 

5 The RPr. deals with the question of incomplete articulation of sound and this is 
named as Abhinidhdna, where weakening of the final stop followed by avasdna is demonstrated. 
But this theory has been extended to consonant clusters also. The APr and Cdrayaptya Sik0 
also have discussed this phenomenon. For a detailed study see Siddheswar Yarma, Critical 
Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, Delhi, 1961. 

6 Sukumar Sen, A Comparative Grammar of Middle Indo^Aryan, Deccan College, Poona, 
|9€^, p 97. 
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SAKALYA’s THEORY OF AVASANA-SANDHI 

parisad- > ^parfsat > ^parisa '> parisa + a == parisd ( M!A ) 
sampad- > ^sampat > sampa > sampa + d == sampa 
mams > fnana ( MIA ) > man { NIA) 
prdtar > prdta ( MIA ) > prdtjpardt 

Katyayaiia^ refers to the two definitions of avasdna : (!) virdma * pause’ 
(2 ) abhdva " final position of an utterance !§akalya and P give us the notion 
of the first definition. By applying this notion ^akalya applied avasdna-sandhp 
roles to even internal pada-fmdih. But if we follow the second definition we 
cannot apply avasdna-sandhi to the internal pada before /^a^fa-forming suffix, 
because hrd in hrdbhih does not occur at the end of the utterance. According 
to the Padakdra the term avasdna or virdma is also applied, in the case of the- 
oretical or artificial pause, before avagraha. This practice of showing in 

the case of internal pada is still followed by traditional Vedic recitors : hrt-bhih. 

But this type of avasdna-sandhi has scope only in the Padapdtha-sandhi 
and that too because it is recited. This kind of sandhi has no chance elsewhere 
either in the Sanhitd or in the spoken form of language. In both these cases we 
have continuous text without a pause between pada and pada forming suffix. 
The main task of Padakdra is to separate a stem from a pada-^^ormmg suffix or 
from another constituent of a compound. Since there is a separation, the pause 
is introduced between a stem and a suffix. Since there is a pause, there is 
avasdna. And since there is avasdna^ avasdna-sandbi is applied. 


1 Under P L4J!0. 

According to KaMka on P 1AI09 even in the Sarfahita-text, there is a gap of half a 
mdird between the various phonetic elements, even between two consonants or bet- 
ween a vowel and a consonant, which, however, is quite imperceptible; cf. paro yaljt 
sannikar§o var^dndmardhamdtrdkdlavyavadhdnaihsasamhitdsamjfio bhavati / Siddhdnta 
Kau, On P 1.4.110 : varndndm abhdvab avasdmsathjmh sydt, 

^ktantra, 35 : virdmo mdtrd. 


SOME MINOR CHARACTERS OF THE EPICS 
:k By : 

Asim Kumar Chatterjee, Calcutta 

Indian epic poetry has no dearth of revealing, exciting or serious figures. 
Characters like Yudhisthira, Draupadi, Damayanti, Rama (Da^arathi ), Gandharl 
or Karna, to mention only a few, have a depth and originality, which are not 
very easy to ditcern in those cf later literature. In vain do we ransack the Greek 
epic poems to find a consummate and comprehensive character like Draupadi or 
a romantic figure like Damayanti, There is something in the characters of 
Arjuna and Dasarathi Rama which is lacking even in such august figures like 
Hector or Priam. Early Classical European poets could successfully paint so- 
called dedicated ladies but not a sublime and devoted heroine like Savitri. When 
we compare Andromache { wife of Hector ) or Penelope with Savitri or Sita, only 
then we can comprehend the essential difference between the poet of the Iliad 
and the author or authors of the Mahabharata. 

In the present dissertation we would like to confine ourselves to some 
relatively unknown yet interesting figures of the epics, who are generally unfami- 
liar or less known to all save the specialists. It would be seen that all these 
characters have a touch of individuality which is both striking and pleasing. A 
great poet can achieve more in five couplets than a mediocre or a dull one in five 
thousand lines. 

The first character we propose to discuss is that of the Brahmana Trijata 
of the Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayw^a. The poet paints him in only a few 
verses (II. 32.9 29-44)* ; but in those few lines he has succeeded in presenting 
before the readers a truly flesh-and-blood human being. The Brahmana is 
delineated as a penniless gentleman, burdened with a number of children 2 but 
blest with a young wife (taru0 bharyd). He used to liVe by gleaning {uncha- 
vriti ). The young spouse of the Brahmapa, who was apparently more practical, 
one day asked him to see Rama who was then distributing his treasures before 
his departure for forest. Trijata then wound his limbs with a ragged cloth 
{ sdflmdcchddya dukchaddm ) and went to Rama’s fair palace. What happen- 


1 Cr. ed., IT. 29. 22 £E. 

2 Cf. Kathasaritsagara, IV. 1.137- 

iatali pingalikavadtddevi duffkhaya jdyate / 
prajeyam papabhuyi^thd daridresveva bhuyasiH 
See also Tawney and Penzer..rAe Ocean o/5tory, Vol. II, p. 135. The belief tha: poor 
people are usually burdened with.a large number of children is, therefore, as old as the days of 
the composition of the iJamayajaa. ' 
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ed next is better told in Griffith’s chaste metrical translation : 

To the fifth court he made his way ; 

Nor met the Brahmaiia, check or stay. 

Bhrgu, Angiras could not be 
Brighter with saintly light than he 
To Rama’s presence on he pressed. 

And thus the noble chief addressed ; 

‘O Rama, poor and weak am I, 

And many children round me cry. 

Scant living in the woods I earn. 

On me thine eyes of pity turn’. 

And Rama bent on sport and jest, 

The suppliant Brahmana thus addressed : 

‘O aged man, one thousand kine, 

Yet undistributed, are mine. 

The cows on thee will I bestow 
As far as thou thy staff can throw. 

The Brahmana heard. In eager haste 
He bound his cloth around his waist. 

Then round his head his staff he whirled, 

And forth with mightiest effort hurled. 

Cast from his hand it flew, and sank 
To earth on Sarju’s farther bank. 

Where herds of kine in thousand fed, 

Near to the well-stocked bullock-shed. 

And all the cows that wandered o’er 
The meadow, far as Sarju’s shore. 

At Rama’s word the herdsman drove, 

To Trijata’s cottage in the grove. 

He drew the Brahmana in his breast, 

And thus with calming words addressed : 

‘ Now be not angry, Sire, I pray, 

This jest of mine was meant in play. 

These thousand kine, but not alone. 

Their herdsman too, are all thine own. 

And wealth beside I give thee : speak, 

Thine shall be all thy heart can seek ’. ^ 

This is not merely a sentimental picture of an impecunious dvlja. In spite 
of his poverty, he had wonderful physical and mental stamina. Like so many 

1 The Ramavana of Valmikl ( Chowkhamba ), p, B3. 
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thousands of his caste he lived a life of absolute penury ; but unlike most of them, 
his heart was not poisoned and 'degraded by poverty. But for his wife he would 
never have approached Rama to relieve him of his distress* ^ 

The Rdmdyam offers us another very interesting character in' the person 
of Guha who appears in the second and the sixth Book of this epic* Unlike 
Trija'ta he conies from the lowest' strata of the society he was a Nisada chief 
But what ' is of great interest to note, is the attitude of Rama, a Ksatriya prince 
towards this non-aryan chief. The former, we are told, regarded him as his most 
dear and intimate friend (m mamdrnmmw# sakhd, VI. 128.4 ), The Nis^a 
chief too, sruired his friend’s sentiment as we are told that he, on his part, looked 
upon Rama as his friend, philosopher and guide. 

bhartd caiva sakhd caiva Rdmo ddsarathirmama ^ 

Like his friend Guha was also spirited and courageous. He w^as even pre« 
pared to challenge Bharata on behalf of his friend, as he suspected some foul 
play on the part of the former when he approached him with his vast army in 
quest of the banished prince. But the moment he realized the magnanimity and 
godliness of the son of Kaikeyi he became a warm and sincere admirer and 
friend of that Iksvakii prince— 

‘ dhanyastvam na tvayd tulyaih pasydmi jagatitale j 
ayatnadagatarii rdjyam yastvam tyaktumihecchasi // 
idivaii khalu te kirtirlokdnanucarisyati j 
yastvam krcchragatam Rdmam pratydnayitumicchasi // 3 

‘ Blessed art thou : on earth I see 
None who may vie, O Prince, with thee, 

Who canst of thy free will resign 
The kingdom which unsought is thine. 

For this, a name that ne’er shall die, 

Thy glory through the worlds shall fly, 

Who fain wouldst balm thy brother’s pain 
And lead the exile home again. ^ 

That Guha was a man of feeling is apparent from the following Sloka^^ 

Bharaiam murcchitam dr§tvd vivarnavadano Guhah / 
babhuva vyathitastaira bhumikampe yutkd drumah Ij 

1 Cf. a similar story told in Tagore*s Puraskdra. 

1 11. 84.6.( Cr.ed.,lL 78.5), 

3 IL 85. 12-1 S. < Cr. ed., IL 79. 12-13 ). 

4 Griffith* op,ciu, p. 193. 

5 II, 87.4 ( See VoL II, p* 469 fn of the Cr. ed. ). 
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It is pleasing to note that in spite of the caste-system Ksatriya princes like 
Rama or Bharata did not hesitate to be friend a non-aryan chief like GuhaJ 

The Mahdbharata which has been rightly termed as a ‘ whole literature by 
Winternitz contains a large number of diverse figures. Among its minor charac- 
ters the magnetic and spirited figure of Vidula, a Sauvira princess and mother of 
kingSanjaya, shines almost alone a star. She has been described in the Maha- 
hhdrato^ as a high-born lady of great foresight, vvell-educated and known 
throughout the length and breadth of India. The story of her instruction of 
her son, which Kunti asked Krspa to tell Yudhisthira, has been told in a language 
and style, that has yet to be surpassed in Sanskrit poetry. Here in this story 
she appears as a true Ksatriya princess, fearless, unbending and uncompromis- 
ing. Her words to her son who, after his defeat by the Sindhu king, lay prostrate 
with heart depressed with fear ( n/r/r rum sindhurdjena iaydnath dinacetasam )^ 
still ring in our ears loud and bold — 

anandana mayd jdta dvisatdm har^avardliana / 
na tr.ayd tvam m pitrd ca jdtafi kvdbhydgato hyasi // 
uirmanytdcdpyasariikheyab puru^ab klibasddhanab / 
gdvajjivafp nirdso'si kalydiidya dhurath vaha // 


utti^tha he kdpuru§a md se^mivam pardjitalj. I 
amitrdn tmndayan sarvdn nirmdno bandhusokadab II 
supUrd vai kunadikd supiiro musikdnJaUb j 
susamtosab kdpuru$ab smlpakenaiva tu^yati^H 
“ Thou art my son, O enhancer of the joys of foes. Begotten thou hast nor 
been by myself and thy father ; Whence hast thou come ? Without wrath as 
thou art, thou canst not be counted as a man. Thy features betray thee to be 
a enunch. Sinkest thou in despair as long as thou livest ? If thou art desirous 
of thy own welfare, bear thou the burthen ( of thy affairs on thy shoulder ). 

Rise O Coward. Do not lie down thus, after thy 

defeat, delighting all thy foes and grieving the friends, and reft of all sense of 
honour. Little streams are filled with only a quantity of water. The palms of a 
mouse are filled with only a small quantity. A coward is soon gratified, with 
acquisitions that are small. ” ® 

1 In the Kathasaritsagara ( 12th lambaka ) we find the Ksatriya prince Mj-gankadatta 
entering into an alliance with the Savara chief Mayabafu ; See also Tawney and Penzer op. cit., 
Vol, VI, pp. 9-ff. 

2 A Hist, of Indian Lit., Vo], I, Part ll,p.27S. 

3 V.133. 2-3 (Cr. ed., V. 131. 2-3). . - : 

4 V. 133,4 (Cr.ed.. V. 133.4) 

5 V.133. 5-6, 8-9. (Cr.ed., V, 131. 4-6, 7-8) ' _ : ; ■ 

6 Roy, P. C. (trans. ), Vol. IV.jp. 266. , , . - 



She aeks her soa ra.her to perish in pluekinB the lings of . snake than die 
miserable like a dog. She desires that her son should be as brave and teekl* 
Ta Lk. He should not lie do»n like a carcass or hke one snntten with 
as a naw ^ ^and of mduka wood, blaze up even for a 

thunder ( vajrahau y.,ha). lake a ban _ 

moment, but never smoulder from desire, iiKe a uaiuc 

‘ alatam tindukasyeva mi4hurtantapi vijmlal 

md w$dgnirivdnarcirdhumdyasva jijmsuh » // 

Then follows that immortal line— 

muhumm paliiam keyo na ca dhumdyitam ciram.^ 

like Julius Caesar Vidula believes that ‘cowards die many limes before thei, 
dlih *. It is a tribute to the eternal glory of India that she could produce a 1.J, 
like Vidula who could outman men in manly virtues. 

The Eribman. of Ekacatra* is our next target. Here indeed w. 
across a man who combines in him Ihe best and highest qualities ot a me Bhih. 
mim-a man full of the milk of humau kindness, helpless yet not pustllammous, 
Zrbut not self-seeking, . man who does no. abandon his natural magnarurntt, 
Tn when confronted with the most rude und shutter, ng reahty Hts wtfe and 
togbter too, share his spirit and demeanour, neve, caring tor the, r own eoui- 
forts dedicated, humble and virtuous. The most consp.cuous thing abou the., 
toters is die total disregard all of them had about thmr personal «t«y tmd 
comfort. When Kami offers one of her sons to be sent to the eaumbal Baka, 
she receives the following spirited reply from the Bralimaija. 

nahametat kari^ydmi jivUdrthi kathancana j 
brahmamsydiithekaiva svarthe prapan viyojayan 1 1 

sreydmstu sahaddrasya vindsd’dya mama svayam j 
brdhmaijasya vadham ndhamanumamsye kaddeana * / / 

« To save my own life, I shall never suffer this to be done ! I shall never sacrifice, 

to save myself, the life of a Brahmana or of a guest It is well for me 

that I should to-day perish myself with my wife, but I would never sanction the 
death of a Brahmapa.” ^ It is apparent from the two slokas quoted above, that 
our Brahmaiia is not only god-fearing but also a firm believer in the laws of 
hospitality. He is at the same time, a dutiful and benevolent husband and 

1 V. 133. 14. (Cr. ed.. V. 131. 13). •• • 

2 V. 133. 15. (Cr. ed., V. 131. 13 ). 

3 Mbh.. I. chs., 156 ff. ( Cr. ed.. <*s., 145 ff )• 

4 1 . 160.4, 12 (Cr.ed.L 149.4, 12). 

5 P, C. Roy, op. cit., VoL I, p. 375. . 
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father. And the whole of the Mahdbhdrata doss not contain a more pathetic 
and moving scene than that in which the father, mother and daughter all weep 
together in utter distress and agony.* The character of the Brahmapa of Efcacakra 
is the most triumphant and shining example of a simple-living and high-thinking 
gentleman. 

The fifth character we want to discuss is that of the chaste village-housewife 
described in the Vamparvan (ch 206). This simple housewife of a practically 
insignificant villager, without being a Sita or Savitri, has all the qualitiespf those 
immortal heroines. We are told that the lady used to eat every day the orts 
of her husband’s plate and always conducted herself in obedience to his wishes. 
She was skilful in her domestic duties and attentive to all her relatives including 
her mother-in-law.^ Now, it so happened, that when a BrShmana named 
KauSika was reciting the Vedas under a tree, a female crane ( baldkd ) befouled 
his body and looked upon with anger by Kaudika, fell to the ground. The 
Brahmana, regretting his angry deed, proceeded for alms and reached the house 
of the above-mentioned lady. At that time her husband also returned to the 
house, hungry and exhausted. And the lady, instead of first giving alms to the 
Brahmana, attended to her tired husband. Afterwards she remembered the 
Brahmaqa and went to give him alms. This delay made the Brahmana furious 
and he haughtily demanded explanation for her unusual and unseemly conduct. 
He reminded her that Brahmapas could even burn the whole earth by their anger 
as they are like fire ( Agnisadrsa ). On hearing this, the lady , calmly yet firmly 
replied- 

ndham baldkd viprar^e tyaja krodham tapodhatm Ij 

anayd kruddhayd dygjayd kruddhali kith mam karisyasf j 

After giving him this rebuff, she advised him to give up anger which, according 
to her, is the greatest enemy of a human being ( krodab satruhi iarirastho 
tmnu^dndm dvijottama). “* 

After giving him further instruction she asked him to meet the holy meat- 
seller ( dharmavyddha ) of Mithila. The story illustrates that even in those ortho- 
dox and conservative times, a plain housewife could spiritually be superior to a 
Brahmana and was capable of instructing a learned Vedddhydy! sage. 


1 Ibid., p. 313. 

2 The relation between mother-in-laws and the daughter-in-laws was not always very 
cordial in ancient India ; see the present writer's Note in JAJH ( ed. Sircar ), Vol. Ill, p. 1S2 ; 
see also Tawney and Penzer, op.cit,, Vol, 111, pp. 54-55. 

3 III. 206. 23-24. ( This verse is given only in the footnote of the Cr. ed. See Vol. IV, 
p. 700fn. ) 

4 m. 206.32. ( Cr. ed., m. 197.31 , ^ o ' 
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The sixth afld the last character, we propose to discuss, is that of Mldrl, 
the second wife of king Paijdu. It is indeed difficult to^conceive ot a more un- 
fortunate victim of fate than this lady. She is probabty the only woinan m 
the world who lost her spouse during coitus. When Fftha accuses her o being 
responsible for Pandu’s unfortunate demise she gives the tollowing rueful reply 
vUapantya maya devi vdryamdt^ena cdsahyt 
dtmd na vdrito'nena satyam distant ciklmva^ // 

KLunti thereupon asked MadrI to allow her to follow Papdu in the region of the 
dead. But MSdri was unyielding. She said to her elder co-wife ocasp 
our lord yet, and have not allowed him to depart ; therefore, I shaU follow him. 
Mv appetite hath not been appeased. Thou art my elder sister. O let me have 

thv sanction This foremost of the Bharata princes had approached me, desir- 
thy sanction unsatiated shall I not follow him in the 

ins to have intercourse. His appetite iinsaiiaica, ...» 

lira of Yama to gratify Him? The king to seeking me wtshfuUy, 

hato gone to the region of spirits; therefore, m, body tihotod be burnt w,thh„”y 
Then after asking KuntI to look earefitlly after her »o chddren, she amended 

the funeral pyre of her dead consort. 

Compared with KuntI. Madil is a less colourful heroine; but she appeals 

direct to out heart. She appears only for a few brief moments, but she Ieav« an 
unforgettable impression on ou, mind. That her dying words affeeted 

deeply, is proved by the fact, that she always bore the same love and affeetton 

for Madri’s children as she had for her own. 


I ANIMALISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By 

Ganesh Umakant Thite, Poona 

The primitive men have many ideologies, rituals, superstitions, taboos, 
etc., in connection with the animal. A great deal of work is done by many 
modern scholars on the subjects like animal-worship, animal sacrifice, etc. In 
this paper, I intend to study the “ animalism ” in the Indian context on the basis 
of Vedic, Epic, Buddhist, Jainisf texts. By the word animalism I mean the 
tendency to imitate the animals, to behave like animals, having their forms, 
wearing their hides, horns, etc,, in general. This animalism consists also of 
intercourse in the forms, manners, etc. of the animals. The animalism is found 
both in spiritual context and ritual context, and sometimes separately also. Thus 
the ascetics are said to behave like animals as a part of their ascetic way of life. 
In rituals animal-like behaviour is also observed. There arc certain mythological 
references in which also animalism is found . But in many cases the animalism 
has some spiritual or ritual significance. 

In the Buddhist literature, we meet sometimes with the words like Kuk~ 
kumatika, Govatika, etc. Thus, for example, in the Majjhimanikaya there is the 
sutta named Kukkuravatika-sutta. Punpa kassapa who himself was a Govatika 
asks a question about the future of Acela Seniya who was practising the vow of 
behaving like a dog { Kukkuravatika), PuiJtija describes the behaviour of the 
Kukkuravatika that he uses to eat food kept on the earth ( chamanikkhittam 
bhojanam bhunjati). The Buddha says that those who develop the vow of 
behaving like dogs, develop the thought that they are dogs and behave like dogs, 
j they are born in the world of dogs. It is a false view that he would be God 

f practising thus. If his vow is successful, then he will be born as a dog and 

I will get association with them ; but if his vow is unsuccessful, he will go to the 

I hell. In the Dighmikaya, in the Pathikasutta also there is a reference to a 

I Kukkuravatika. There, acela Korakkhattiya is said to be a Kukkuravatika- 

practising the vow of behaving like dogs. Sunakkhatta describes him that he uses 
to wander like dogs being four-footed and uses to eat food kept on the earth, by 
I means of his mouth only ( tetiakho pana samayena acelo Korakkhattiyo Kukkura- 
I miko catuko^ifiko chamdnikkhimam Bhakkhasam mukheneva bhunjati— the word 
i Catuko(f(liko is explained in the commentary as follows — Catusanghaftito dvejanum 
I dve ca kappare bhummiyath (hapetva vicarati or catuhi sarfravayavehi kuiffdanath 

I gamanarh catukui}4o so etasmlm atthiti catukoju^^o ). At Mbh. II. 4. 17 a sage is 
mentioned whose name itself is Kukkura (dog) {kukkuro vei^Jahghaica kSlapa- 
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kaiha eva m. mimayo dharmavidvamso dhrtdtmdno jitendriydft). At may be 
remembered that three sons of Ajigarta, a hungry sage, are named as Sunahpuc- 
cha, J§imahiepa aod'Sunola'jSigula.{ sec'AB. VIL 5). ■ All these three names mean 
those having tail like that of a dog or perhaps rather having penis like that of a 
dog. More references to Kukkuravatika toer 

In that same Kukkuravatika-sutia PuTOa, son of Koliya, is said to be a' 
Govatika, i.e.j he has accepted the vow of behaving like cows^ or rather bulls/ 
The Buddha, when asked by Acela Seniya about the future of the Govatika, tells 
him that such persons behaving like bulls and feeling to be the same, are born in 
the world of bulls and get association with them. If at all he feels that by obstrv- 
ing this vow he is going to be a God, that is a false view (rnicchaditthi). By 
holding a felse view one either goes to the hell or gets a birth among the beasts. 
So if the vow of behaving like a bull becomes successful, one gets association with 
the bulls or if it is unsuccessful, one goes to the helL The words Govatika and 
Kukkuravatika also occur in the Nettippakarana,^ p. 99. In the Jaina work 
Aupapatika ^ paragraph 73, we find Govaiya and in Ndyddhammakahao^ 
IJ5 we meet with the word Gowaiya. fn Mahdvibhafiga^ p. 44, we are told that 
the contemplation of the Govratikas, Kukkuravratikas etc. leads to the birth of 
animals — { tatra katamat karma tiryagyonyu papatiisamvartaniyanu uccyaie. 
madkyamam kdyavdnnMnoduscaritam viearitam rdgasamuditthiram karma moha- 
samuditthiiam karma^mdtdpftroh pravajitdndm cdkalpikapraddnarij tiryagymiga- 
tdndm sattvdndm avahasanam, tathd prafjidhdnakarma yathd govratikakukkura- 
vratikaprabhrtmdm praindhdnam atropadhayam iti ). From Laliiavistara^ I, p. 248, 
we know that the Buddha is describing the various ways of purification of body 
practised by some misled persons and he mentions there the vratas of behaving 
like a bull, deer, dog, boar, monkey and elephant ( ndndvidhopdyaiicdtapanapa- 
ritdpanaih kdyahddhifn paryesante prajnapanti ca, sammudhd govratamrgam- 
vardhavdnarahastivrataUca), Sik^dsamuccaya^ of Santadeva also mentions the 
vratas of behaving like dog and bull along with the practice of behaving like a 
deer as a vow (p. 132, line 3*Suryanuvartakapancaiapdndm Kukkiiragovratika 
mrgacaryd, cdrikatirtha dasa tritaydndm te^vapi dcatyd hi bhavanti ), In MaM* 
vyutpatti, ^ Section 178, the words like Goirhgavratf mrgasrngavratt, mdyuravrati 


1 For the meaning ol the word Govatika see T. W. Rhys Davids, W. Stede, PaU-£mii4 
Dictionary, London, 194*^ ( reprint) under this word; op. also, F. Edgerton, 

Sanskrit, Grammar and Dictionary, II, New Haven, 1953, under the word Govratika. 

2 edited by E. Hardy, London, 1902. 

3 ed. E. Lumen, Leipzig, 1883. 

4 Agamodayasatniti, Bombay, 1919. 

5 ed. S. Levi, Paris, 1932. 

6 ed. S. Lefmann, Halle, 1902. 

7 M. C. Btmktt, s’Gravehhag, 1957 trepdnt). ' 

•' 8»-’ed. LF. Minaeva, St. lS87i . .• , 
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occur. The Sanskrit dictionary Vacaspatyam mentions a sage named Goirhga 
who used to have a horn of a bull ( see under Gosrhga ). In HASTING’s ERE, 
III, p. 13, shamans are mentioned as imitating bulls. 

The Mahdbhdrata * V. 97. 14 describes the Govratikas as follows— jutratotra- 
sayo niiyam yenakenacidd^ilab yenakenaciddcchamaft sa govrata ihoccyate—m& 
from this we know that the Govratikas used to lie anywhere, eat anything and 
wear anything. Earlier in the thirteenth verse it is told in connection with the 
Govratikas that they were Brahmatjas observing the Govrata and were emaciated 
due to the studies and vedic lore, had won the heaven ( atra govraUno viprd 
mdhydmndyakarsiidb. iyaktaprdifd jitasvargd nivasanti maharyayab). Mbh., !. 
86.17 informs us that when an ascetic takes his food by means of his mouth 
similarly to a bull, then he becomes immortal ( dsyena tu yaddharam govanmrga- 
yatemunih athdsya lokah pUrvo yah so'mrtatraya kalpate). Thus ascetics used 
to practise the Govrata etc. in order to get heaven etc. or immortality. Bhisma 
while teaching Yudhi§thiia the importance and nature of Godana, speaks that 
one should observe the Govrata for three nights ( i.e. three days and three 
nights) and should reside along with the cows, for one day ( Gd vai dattvd govrati 
sydt trirdtram nUdm caikam samvaseteha tdbhih — Mbh., XIII. 75.19 ). At Mbh.. 
XIII 72.29 f, Brahma teaches Yudhisthira that one who is devoted to truth, 
possessed of a tranquil soul, wise, always observing the Govrata, gives some food 
to cows before oneself taking food, obtains the merit of giving one thousand cows. 
Further, mention may be made of the person of serving the Govrata and giving 
his food of one time to cows, {y o' gram bhaktdn kincidaprdSya dadydd gobhyo 
niiyam govrati satyavddi. sdnto buddho gosahasrayapupyam samvatsareitfdpufiydt 
puifyaMlab. ya ekarh bhaktam asntydd dadyddekant gavarh ca yat da§a varpdtfyanan- 
tani govrati gonumarhpakah). 

The famous Jaina Dictionary Abhidhdrtardjendra gives valuable information 
about the Govratika based on the Anuyogadvdrasutra, AupapdtikasutravytU and 
Gacchdcdrapayaiindtikd. According to the information mentioned there, the 
word Govratika is used in connection with an ascetic who imitates the behaviour 
of a cow. Such ascetics feel that they are living among the animals. When the 
cows get out, they get out : when they stand, these stand. When they sit, they 
sit; when they eat, they also eat grass, leaves, flowers, fruits, etc. in the same 
manner as the cows ( te hi vayam api kila tiryakpu vasdma iti bhdvandth bhdvayanie 
gobhir nirgacchantibhih saha nirgacchanti sthitdbhih saha tiffhanti dsindbhib upa- 
vUanii bhunjdndbhis tadvadeva ttt?apatrapuypaphalddi bhuhjati tatab tahate gavihi 
samam niggamapavesandi pakaranti bhunjanti yathd gdvi tirakkhavdsam vidhd- 
vantd). 


I Critical edition, Poona, 1933 ff. 
0J6 
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The * gives the information about the Govrata which is partly 

sitnilar to that given by the Jaina texts. As a part of the expiatary punishment 
for the murder of a Brahmana or a pregnant woman or a woman of Atri family 
er one has to observe the Govrata. In this Govrata, one has to follow the 
cows (gavdnugamana ) for one month. When they sit one has to sit ; when she 
falls dbwn one has to make her stand ; one has to protect her from danger ; one 
shoidd not protect oneself from cold etc., before providing the cow with the 
protection from cold etc.; when the cows stand, one has to stand. One has to 
bathe with the urine of the cows and one has to live on Gorasa ( milk of cow etc. ) 

( Visnusmrti 50.16 ff; cp. for the word Govrata, 53.3 also ). In the Raghmamk 
II. 6 the childless king Dilipa is said to perform similar practice in connection 
with the cow named Nandini as a vow in order to get a boon from her so that 
he mav have a son. Thus he followed the cow standing still when she stood 
still- moving forth when she moved; sitting down when she sat; drinking water 
wheli she drank water i stbitah sthitdm uccalitah praydtdm nisedum dsana- 
handhadhlraK jaldbhildfi jalam ddaddnah chdyeva tdm bhupatir amagacchat). 
Here, it will be seen that the Govrata has various aspects in^ different contexts. 
In the context of Dilipa’s story it has some connection with the obtainment 
of progeny, fertility, etc. The queer parts of the Govrata which are particularly 
found to be practised by ascetits are removed from the Govrata by some 
authorities and the sense of Govrata is limited sometimes only to taking care, 
serving of the cows etc., “following” them in some details rather than 
“ imitating ” them in every detail. Thus there is some euphemistic sophistication 
and 'sublimation of the Govrata. We have mentioned above the connection of 
Govrata with fertility. In order to know some more details of Gosava and 
likely connection of Govrata with the fertility at least in the ritual sphere, let us 
study now the Gosava sacrifice. In the Gosava sacrifice also the process of 
euphemistic sophistication of the Govrata in a different way will be seen. 

The Gosava sacrifice is a very curious sacrifice particularly because the 
sacrificer of the Gosava has to behave, as the rules expect, like a bull and so that 
he can have sexual relations with his mother or sister. This rule with its details 
makes the sacriBce somewhat curious. The Brahmana- texts are not unanimous 
as far as the result of this sacrifice is concerned. But it is certain that the 
Brahmana-texts have adopted here some popular ritual and given it the form of 
a Srauta sacrifice and elevated it. Let us see now how this sacrifice has been 

elevated. 

In this Gosava sacrifice ^ both the Rathantara and Bfnat samans are 
applied (TMB XIX. 13.5; JBII. 113; TB II. 7.6.2). This rite is throughout 


1 ed. J. Jolly, Calcutta, 1881. 

2 For Gosava, sec J. Gonda, The SavayajfUis, Amsterdam, 1965, p. 15. 
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thirty-six-versed (TMB XIX. 13.10; JB II. 113; TB II. 7.6.1). It is of the 
Ukthya nature ( JB II. 1 13; TB II. 7.6.1 ). The sacrificer has to observe follow- 
ing rules ( vrafa ) : He has to unite himself with his mother, sister and any 
woman of his own gotra. He drinks water bending himself low. He cuts grass 
( with his teeth ) bending himself low. He has to answer nature’s call wherever 
he feels it ( JB 11.113. tasya vratam upa mdtaram iydd upa svasdram up sagotrdm. 
mavahayodakam acamedupavahdya tmdnydcchindydt yatra yatrainam vmhd 
vindet tat tad vit^heta. Cp. Apss. XXII. 13.1-3 where the word Pasuvraia- 
obs“rving the vow of behaving like animal— is used ; cp. also SatyaSs XVII.5.24fr; 
Abhidharmako5abha§ya IV.68. KS. XXXVII. 6 mentions that one who is con- 
kcrated by means of Gosava becomes a bull as it were ). There are ten thousand 
(TMB XIX, 13.6) or twelve thousand cows (JB 11.113 ) as daksinas. 

The Gosava sacrifice seems to be originally a popular fertility-rite. The 
bull is many a time regarded as a symbol of fertility. Wearing the hide of a bull 
is done in fertility rites. » The Brahmapa texts, however, have given it ti.e form 
of a Soma sacrifice. They have also changed its function. Thus they have 
established and elevated this popular rite of the masses to the position ol Soma 
sacrifice of classes. Now let us mention in what way the Brahmana- texts have 
successfully done this work of elevation of the Gosava sacrifice. 


The authors of the Brabmana-texts must have felt the abnormality of the 
Vratas or vows to be followed in the Gosava. Any kind of incest creates 
disturbance in the mind of a man of conscience. The rules in the Gosava sacri- 
fice allow sexual relations with the mother or sister or any woman of one’s own 
gotra Some of the thoughtful minds must have definitely felt difficulties in 
performing these Vratas. Thus JB II. 1 13 tells us a story supporting this surmise 
— Janaka Vaideha wanted to perform this sacrifice. He asked about this sacrifice 
to the Brahmanas viz. its dak§inas, its vratas etc. Sudak§ina, the son of K 5 ema 
answered him that he would tell the dak§inas but not the vratas. Then Janaka 
could not dare to perform this sacrifice. This story tells us how some thinkers 
were rather reluctant even to tell the vratas of the Gosava and how the per- 
formers like Janaka avoided to perform the Gosava. JB I.l 13 tells another story. 
Punyakesa Yaudheni performed once this sacrifice. While he was in the gather- 
ingofthe people, he bad the nature’s call. He denuding himself said, “ihis 
sacrifice was certainly for old persons. An old man should peiform this. For 
an old man alone all this is allowed”. And the Brahmarja-text also limits this 
sacrifice to an old man only. This seems to be a kind of euphemistic sophisti- 
cation. Thus the Brahmana-texts understood the difficulties in the performance 


1 J. J. Meyer, Trilogie. 
1937, 1, p. 75. For wearing 
see p. 77 f. 


Altindischer MSchte und Feste der Vegetation. Zurich-Leipzig 
the appearances of various animals, e.g. bulls, geese, etc. 
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of ,te Go«va, Bu. stni, mertioniag its limitation ">« to 

adopt this saoriiico in the Sranta sacrificial system and estahlisa . 

As we have mentioned above, Brahmana-texts have givey he Gosav. 
the fom of a Soma sacrifice. It is of Ukthya-nature ( JB II. 1 13 , TB II. 9. 6. 1). 
Giv ng the form of a Soma sacrifice is in itself a kind ol eleyatton So that the 
XnTar nature of it has been removed and i, becomes a sacrtfice of h.gh etas. 

The performer of the Gosava-sacrifice is said to oWai" Wslt 
obtaining s.nr,>y>« (autocracy) (according to TMB and TB) Md sverg. 
rheaven ). Thus T.MB XIX. 13. 1 says that the Gosava sacycc ,s ■■.Mrajy.- 
e, L the sake of autocracy. There are both the Bfhat and ythantara « 
this is for the sake of ^crdjya (TMB XIX. 13. 0 1 TB It. 7^6. 2 , cp. IvS XXVII. 

7 Ten thousand cows should be given as daks.nas m thts «cr,fice For that 
L identical with the s.nrnjye. To ,mrdjya comes he wno knows thus TMB 
iix 13 6 • CD TB II 7. 6 2 ; KS XXXVIf. 7 ) The sacrificer is consecrated by 
(poJring ) ’fresh milk ( over him ). F- this^ identmal ite To 

svarajya comes he who knows thus (TMB XIX. 13.7 , cp. TB .1. 6.2,KS 

XXXVH 71 His consecration takes place at the chanting of the Bihat, foi 
thm isid'entical withthe.vdrd;,a (TMB XIX. 13.8). At the tiine of co„secra- 
ion the Adhvaryu uses following words. » Revaijdiab sahasa vrddhbah . . and sends 
him to .va-rdO. (TB 11.7.6.3). Thus TMB and TB mcn^n ^ 
freauentiy as the result of the Gosava sacrifice. The JB, however, mentions 
svXa ( heaven ) again and again as the result of the Gosava. Thus it is smd. 
..One who desires heaven should sacrifice with this (Gosava) [svcirgakamo 
haitem yaieta ) ( JB U. 1 13 ). The Gosava is thirty-six-versed. There are thirty- 
S “labl in Brhati. And Bfhaa is idenlicai with the heaven.. (JB [1. 113) 
One goes to the heaven by means of the stotra used in the Gosava « one wool 
no amwhere by means of a horse bound four. fold ( JB II. 1 1 3 ). There are both 
the Brhat and Rathantara samans which are useful for obtaining the heaven 
f JB li 1 1 3 ) The Gosava is an Ukthya. The offspring and cattle are identical 
with the heaven and this Ukthya-nature of the Gosava is useful for obtaining 
heaven (JB 11. 113). There are twelve thousand cows as daksinas ; there are 
twelve months' in a year. The year is identical with the heaven ; and this helps 
for obtaining the heaven (JB IL 1 13 )• JB 1. 113 also says that by observing the 
rules one wins the world of the bulls {amiuho ha lokam jayati)\ Thus the 


1 W. Caland, Daf Jainmiyabrahmam in Auswahl, Amsterdam, 1919, p. 157 translates 
this sentence “Er errigrt den Raum des Zugstiers ” and on p. 158 in n. 4 to this passage asks 
welcher Raum ist gemeint ? ” and thus seems to be puzzled unnecessarily. Here the meamng 
is clear-" He wins the world of the bulls” ( or oxen ”). cp. Caland himself, in another context 
TMB XVIII. 3.3; " He who knows reaches the world of ox ( e.ya va anaduho lokantjayati ya 
gvant veda) " Caland. Pancavinda-brahmnm, Calcutta, 1931, p. 478. 
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Brahmana-texts have mentioned high kinds of results of Gosava‘ and elevated it. 
We shall see further how the Srautasutras also tried to attach some high results 
to the Gosava and how they have rarely connected it with fertility. This also is 
a kind of euphemistic sophistication. 

Contributing to the same process of euphemistic sophistication, Mamsmrti 
XI. 74 has prescribed Gosava along with the Asvamedha, Agnislut and several 
other sacrifices for removing the sin of murdering a Brahmaija ( cp. the Viipu- 
smrti 50.16 fF which mentions only Govrata and not the Gosava sacrifice In this 
connection). Vasi?thasmrti 22.7 prescribes the Gosava sacrifice for him against 
whom black magic has been performed ( . . . . abhisasto gosavena yajeta ). Astaka, 
a son of Madhavl, declares with pride that he has performed hundreds of Pugda- 
rika, Gosava and Vajapeya sacrifices ( satasah puv^arfkd me gosavds ca cltdb 
prabho. Kratavo vdjapeyds ca tepdih phalam avdpnuhi. Mbh. V. 120.13) and 
offers the merit of them for replacing Yayati in the heaven. Bhartrhari in his 
commentary on Vyakaratia- Mahdbhdpya mtntions that in the Gosava sacrifice 
one holds intercourse with those who are not worthy of it , cp. also Kamalamla 
on Tat tvasatfigraha, 3612-19). Garudapurdtpa quoted by Hemadri, Caturvarga- 
mtdmaipU Ddnakha^da, P- 590 mentions Gosava along with the A^vamedha, 
Puru§amedha etc. as a rite not to be performed in the Kaliyuga ( na kalau 
kriyate yajno'svamedho’pi ca gosavab- naramedho'kpatd nari devardt putra- 
santatib). The Garudapurdipa instead of any sophistication prohibits the 
Gosava. 

According to the Stitra-literature, the Gosava is to be performed by a 
Vaisya ( Katyass XXIIL 11.7 mentions this opinion ). Further it is said that a 
VaMya whom the people who choose their own king forward as a king should 
perform the Gosava sacrifice ( Katyass XXIII. 1 1 .8 sardjdno vUo yam piiras- 
kurviran sa etena yajeia; cp. Latyass IX. 4.22 which uses the word sardjdmb 
meaning those who choose their own king) and the performer should be called 
sthapati ( place-lord ). ^ According to MdnavaSrautasutra IX. 3.5.21 one who 
desires to get supremacy and wealth should perform the Gosava. { Gosavena 
yajnena pdramepthyakdmab srirdjyakdmo vd). Sankhdyanais XIV. 15.1, however, 
says that one who desires cattle ( pasukdmab ) should sacrifice with the Gosava 
and suggests that the Gosava has some connection with the multiple generation 
of the cattle. The Paramartha commentary quoted by L. de la VALLfiE 
POUSSIN in the translation of Abhidkarmakosa,^ understands Gosava as genera- 
tion of bulls and cows. The epic god Siva who even in his ancient forms is 
closely connected with cattle and who is sometimes called PaSupati is said in a 


1 ed. V. SwAMiNATHAN, Varanasi, 1964, p. 45. 

2 cp. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit~Euglish Dictionary, Oxford, 1899, under Sthapati. 

3 L. de la Vai-lee Poussin, 'Abhidharmakosa, Paris-Louvain, 1923 ff, Vol. IV, p. 147, n, 2< 
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late text: to, have performed the Gosava sacrifice and in that ceremony he created 
sesams ( |?iim makarmamkmntau iankaro gosave kite, tUdnui pddayamdsa tTpjaye 
sarvadehmmt, Srvarahasya, quoted by Hemadri, Caturvargacintdma^i Kdlmt* 
p. 415 f )* It is also worth noticing that in the Sivasahasrandmavall in 
the ^Mbii.,,^iva is described as wearing the hide of a bull gormwaws/j# XIII^ 
17.1 12 ),, He is said to have among many forms of other animals that of a bull 
{ gompaly) ill the M.bh. XIII, App. 4, line 37. 

etc. the Gosava is seen in the Hath 
mmm^ When an old lierdsnian praised the Indramakha, Krsna says : that; he 
prefers Goyajna to Indrama,kha. He praises the cows and declares to perform 
Goyajfla gojaj/kw kdrayl§ydmi balddapi na samsayah-Harivafhia^ 59,60), 
When it was performed, heavy rains followed ( for the story cf. Harimmk 
,adhya. 59ff).. 

The sexual behaviour in imitation of a bull is mentioned in the story of 
Dirghatamas. He learnt from a bull, who was a son of Kamadhenu ( the cow 
fulfilling ail the desires ) the characteristic way of behaviour ( Godharmas ). The 
bull says that there is no sin, no stealing, no rule of what is worthy to be eaten 
and not etc. . .There is no rule of being worthy of intercourse or not. {ndsmdkam 
vldyate tdta pdtakam steyam eva ca. bhak^ydbhaksyam iathd caiva peydpeyam 
taihatva ca. dvtpaddm hahavo hyeie dharma e^a gdvam smriab^ kdrydkdryam na 
vdgamydgamcmam ca tathaiva ca^ — Matsyapurdtjta'^ 48.49.20; VdyupurdiiLa^^ 
99,54-55 ). Dirghatamas then concentrated his mind on this Godharma. He 
then tried to approach his younger brother’s wife. She rebuked him calling his 
behaviour to be similar to that of a bull and abandoned him on, the water of the 
Ganges. When he was flowing in the water, the king named Bali took him and 
having fed him, the king protected him in the harem. He asked him to produce 
children from his wife named Sudeina. She seeing this blind and old sage 
refused him first and sent a foster-isister belonging to Sudra-class to him for his 
murder. The sage, however, produced the sons Kaksivat etc. from the ^udra 
woman. When the king Bali saw these children came to know^ the truth, he 
rebuked his wife for the mischief and sent her again to him. Then she gave birth 
to five sons ( Maisyapurdna cf. verse 43*(5£r dharmdn saurabheydmstu 

vryabhdt suiruvdms tatah.,,.) cp. Mbh, 1. 1038 {godharmam saurabheydcca 
sd'dMtya mkhUam munih). op. Vdyupurd^a 99.47; cf. for the story with slight 
differences Mbh. L 98,i8ff; Vdyupurd^a 99.47ff. etc.) 

It will be at least seen that the imitation of a bull in his sexual behaviour is 
directly connected in the stories of Dirghatamas with the lertility and the Gosava 

1 Calcutta, J895. 

2 Critical edition, Poona, to be published. 

3 Calcutta, 1876. 

4 Poona, 1905. 
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whicli contains the imitation of bull is likely to have been contiected originaliy 
with the fertility, ■ ; ■ 

Further' we may mention a story of the creation' of world, " In that story 
Atman is said to have taken' among the forms of other animals that of a bull 
md he is said to have practised intercourse with his own daughter who was in 
the form of 'a cow. The story is as follows— In the beginning this world was 
soul (Aiman) atom in the form of a man (puru^a) ,..He had no delight. 
Therefore, one alone has no delight. He desired a second. He was indeed :as 
large as a woman and a man closely embraced. He caused that self to fall into 
two pieces. Therefrom arose a husband and a wife. . . He capulated with her. 
Therefrom human beings were produced. She thought, “How now does he 
capulate with me after he has produced me just from himself ? Let me bide 
myself”. She became a cow. He became a bull. With her he capulated. Then 
cattle were born. She became a mare and he a horse. She became a female ass 
and he a male ass ; with her he capulated. Thence were born solid-hoofed 
animals. She became a she-goat ; he a he-goat ; she a ewe and he a ram ; with 
her he copulated. Therefrom were born goats and sheep. Thus he created all 
whatever pairs there are, even down to the ants”. (§B XIV. 4.?.1 ff ). Thus, 
this story contains father-sister incest, animalism particularly that of a bull and 
cow and connection of these with creation of the cattle etc. 

For studying incest as looked upon by Indian thiukers let us depart from 
the argument leading to the maintenance of Gosava as an original fertility rite 
and mention some references to Gosava and observances in it. The Buddhist 
texts mention the vratas in the Gosava as a kind of wrong behaviour due to the 
passion (moha) ( AbhidharmakoMbha^ya, ^ lY. SB ; op» also Ahhidhammdipa 
with the Vibhd§dprabhdvftti^ on it — IV. 3.191. Hiuntsang quoted in French by 
L, de la VALLfiE POUSSIN^ similarly knows the practices in the Gosava 
‘‘Les femmes et les hommes prennent le voeu du taureau (govrata), ils humment 
l‘eau ; iis coupent rherbe avec les dents ; ou lien restent en place ou bien vont ; 
sans disiinguer qui est parente ou dloignee suivant la rencontre, ils s‘unissent. ” 
L. de la VALLEE POUSSIN^ also quotes Paramartha in French translation 
En outre comme dans le sacrifice Gosava, les autre femmes humment beau; 
broutent 1 herbe ; Fhomme va prende sa parente ou prande sa fille, tante, ainde, 
cadctte, femme de meme sang etc.” 

In the same context, the ParasTkas are mentioned to practise similar pra- 
ctices of incest due to the Moha. Thus the Vibhd^dprabhd commentary says 

1 ed. P. Pradhan, Patna, 1967. 

2 ed.PADMANABH Jaint, Patna, 1959. 

3 L. de la Vallee Poussin, Abhfdhamakoia, IV. p, 147, n. 2 

4 L, de la Vallee Poussin, IV. p. 147, m 3 , 
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mohapyathd pdrasikdndm mdtrddigamanam.—W. 3. 191 ; cp. also Abhidhamak^ 
hbkdsya IV. 68. Thas the Parasikas are said to be keeping sexual contact with 
their mother etc. The AbhidharmakoMbhd^ya IV. 68 also quotes, an opinion of 
some according to whom the mothers (i>. the women in general ) are like the 
mortar, flower,; fruit, ' cooked food, bathing place and road (ye £hdhur udukha^^ 
lapu^paphalapakvdnnaifnhamdrgaprakhyo mdtfgrdmali). We .may compare a ^ 
passage from DhydwMm ^ p. 257 where a similar idea is found with an explan- 
ation : pantlmarra hi mdtrgrdmab» fern yanafva hi pitd gacehati putro^pi fenaiva 
gaccbati m idsati panthd putrasydnugacchato do^akdrako bhavati;. evameva 
mdifgrdmab. yatraiva hi tirthe pita smti putrd'pi tasmin snati na m tirtham 
puirmya sndyato do^akdram bhavaii; evameva mdtrgrdmah. apt ca. praiyantem 
jampadesu dharmataivai^a yasydmeva pitd asaddharmeijidbhigacehati tameva puW 
pyadhigaccimfi. Thus the son goes on the same way on which the father goes and 
no defect of the son is created by the way. Similarly the son bathes in the same 
bathing place where his father bathes and the son gets no fault. And the same 
is the case of women. Moreover, in the border countries the son approaches the 
same woman whom his father has illegally approached and this is considered as 
legal ( cp. to some extent Mbh. lU. 251. n. 1202 ). 

Tattvasamgraha^ of Santarak§ita verse 2447 mentions that the wicked 
Parasikas who are always addicted to the practice do not find anything wrong in 
the remarriage of their mothers { tathd mdtrvivdhddau dosaft kaicidapfk^yate 
pdrasikddihhir dhu^tais taddcdraparaih sadd). The Smrticandrikd^ Ip. 10 and 
Smrtimuktdphala'^ (varnasrama) p. 130 quote some verses of Brhaspatismrti 
in which among various strange practices, the practices of the Parasikas, viz, 
marriage with the brother or sister or mother is mentioned ( tathd bhrdtrvivdho' 
pi pdrasikesu dfsyate — variants— Wm/rv/vdAn’/?/ and mdtrvivdho'pi ). Similarly the 
Yaiastilakacampu IL p. 95f (IV 5!§vasa® mentions the practice of intercourse 
with mother common among the Parasikas ( iruyate hi vahgimandale nrpatido§dd 
bhildeve^vdsavopayogab pdrasikesu ca svasavitrisamyogab simhalc$u ca vihamitra* 
srstiprayoga iti). From the HASTING’S ERE^ VIIL p. 457, I quote the 
following in support of the passages above—*' The most explicit statement i$ 
found in the account of a controversy between a Zorastrian theologian and a 
Jewish objector recorded in Dinkart III. 82 . ‘ the mutual connection of the three 
next-of-kin which are father and daughter, son and she who bore him and brother 


1 ed. E. B. Cowell, R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886. 

2 Tativasafhgtaha, Vol. II, ed. E. Krsnammacarva, Baroda, 1926. 

3 ed. J. R. Gharpure, Bombay, 1908. 

4 ed. J. R. Gharpure, Poona, 1937* 

5 Bombay. 1903. 

6 ed. I. EUsungs, Encyclopaedia of Meiigion md Ethics, New York, 1955 (reprint 
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and sister— is the most complete that I have coasidered Medhatithi comment- 
ing on Mjnusmrti VIII. 4! remarks that it is a duty of a king to remove marriage 
with mothers etc. (mdtrvivdhddifi sdrvabhaumena nivdramyai}). Thus, the 
attitude of Indian writers in general towards the sexual relations with mothers 
etc. is that of disgust and it is, therefore, quite understandable that the authorities 
in ancient India tried to twist and euphemistically sophisticate the nature, signi- 
ficance etc. of the Gosava and even to forbid it. 

Coming again to the point, viz. the connection of Gosava with the fertility, 
ohtainment of crop, progeny, cattle, etc. it may be mentioned that in many parts 
of the world there was a custom of wearing hides, masks, e tc., of animals and of 
dancing or of intercourse in the forms, manners and in imitation of the animals 
and this was supposed to be in close connection with the fertility. 

MEYER, having translated into German, has quoted from the originally 
Latin descriptions of new years festivals given by THOMAS NAOGEORGUS, 
From that quotation we know that in those festivals, people used to eat and drink 
day and night. All sorts of plays were played, fear and shame one did not know. 
Every thing was allowed and practised that pleased one's lust. Some persons used 
to run naked, only wearing the faces of masks. The men used to be clothed as 
mmen and the women especially the maidens as men. Many used to wander cloth- 
ed as monks, others used to show as kings, others used to hatch fools as hens, geese 
and ducks their eggs. Others used to grope about on their fours wearing the hides 
and awe-inspiring animal-masks: may be of bears, wolves, lynxes, intractable lions, 
oxen; storks with long beaks with feather-costume and used to fly^. As MEYER ^ 
has often said, this licentiousness of sexual behaviour is for fertility, growth, 
production etc. 

Ohtainment of cattle is connected with wearing a red hide along with the 
tail, of a cow or of a calf, by the sacriflcer of the sacrifice named Vi^vajit. 
Explaining the red colour it is said that this is the- favourite colour of the cattle 
{ JB II. 182). According to TMB XVI.6.2 it is red because many of the animals 
are red. By wearing such a hide one becomes prosperous in connection with 
the cattle ( TMB XVI. 6.1 ; cp. KB XXV. 15 ). The hide should be with a tail 
(JB II. 183 ) and with ears and hoofs ( Apss XVII.26.14 ; Ma§s IX. 3.1.22 ). Both 
the sacrincer and his wife reside in forest under an Udumbara tree for three days, 


1 Another queer practice is also said to be common- among the PArasikas — te hyevam 
Skis mStSpitarau jirttau va glanau va hantavyau—Abhidharmakoiabhafya IV. 68 Wh:n the 
parents become old or diseased one should kill them. ” cp. L. ds la Vauee Poussin, Abhi- 
dkarmakoia IV. p. 145, n. 2. cf. also AbhidharmakoiavyakhyS (ed. U. Wogihara Tokyo, 1932 ff ), 
II. p. 394— yo'pi hi parasikah pupyabuddhyd mStaraih pitarath vd tad akuialam Stiantaryam 
karma nityam saihpadyate. 

; 2 Mever, I. p. 77. 

3 e,g. Meyer, Trilogte, IL p. 114. 

W 
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along with the Nijadas for three days and with the relatives for three days (TMB 

XIV.6. SiT ; cp. Apss XVI.26,16ff etc.) 

In expiaining the significance of the hide of the cow, JB 11.182 gives a s‘ory. 
in the beginning the skin of the man was really that of the^ animals and that of 
he animL was that of the men. The animals were not then, able to^bear the 
nn rain and gnats etc. The animals then requested men to exchange the 
:“:s and for that purpose they agreed to allow themselves to be food of men. 
§b‘ Ut 1 ^ 13 has limited this story to a cow only instead of all the amma.s. JB 
11 ISUur'ther tells that when a man wears the red hide he prospers by h.s own 
\mm\>adyad rohimm chavim paridhatte svena eva tadrupem samrddhyate). 
Accor^g to Katya^s XXII. 1.20 both the sacrificer and his wife have to wear 

the hide. 

Now it is important to note that the sacrifice VlSvajit has among other 
remits a result connected with fertility. Thus Prajapati, when created the beings, 

created them by means of Vi^it '’^^id'trHUBERrand 

y/iv'.;Msmw JB II.l84). A Mexican practice (mentioned by HUBERT and 

M AUSS etc. ) in connection with the hide of a victim is related with regeneration. 
Thus in order to represent the regeneration of the agricultural genie the sacri- 
ficed victim is destined and victim which is going to succeed that dead victim in 
the following year is dressed by that skin.* We have already mentioned an 
epithet of ^iva who is also Padupati viz. Gocarmavasana ( wearing a hide of a 
bull) (Mbh.Xin. 17.112). 


Thus the wearing hide of the bull or imitating a bull in its sexual behaviour 
etc. is connected with the fertility, production, multiplication of cattle etc. and 
the original significance of the Gosava sacrifice also might have been of the same 

sort.- - ■ • ^ 

Imitation of a deer or taking the form of a deer either with the spiritual 
motive or ritual motive is found many times. Ke§i is said to be behaving like 
mrgas imrgdvdrh carafe caran ) ( X. 136-6 ). Lalitavistara, I. p. 248 mentions 
the vow of behaving like a deer mrgavrata). Sik^dsamuccaya p. pO mentions 
deer-like behaviour as a vow ( mrgacarya). The Uttar adhyayanasutra indirectly 
refers to mrgacarrya--&n ascetic way of living like a deer and mentions that as 
a deer is of wandering nature, alone and at many places, living at many places, 
stable as wandering, similarly ascetic adopting the vow of Goyariya should be and 
sh..uld neither praise or abuse anybody (jahd rrdge ego dtfegaeSri avegavase 
dhuvugoyare ya evam mutfi goyariyarh pavifte no hilae no viya khimsaejja XIX. 
83). Reference to mrgacarya — the deer-like behaviour is found in the Bhdgavata- 


1 H. Hubert, M. Maoss, " Essai sur 
Sociologi<iue, Vol. 2 ( 1897-98 ) 1899. p. 113. 


la nature et la fonction du sacrifice”, VAnit 
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purma V. 5. 34— em/w gomrgakdkacaryayd vrajamstipihamdsmab Sajdnab kdhamr- 
gagncaritab pibaii khddati avamehati sma. Here the sage named !J§atha is told 
to go, stand, sit, sleep like a bull, deer and crow and he is also told to be drink- 
ing, eating and urinating in the manner of those animals, j^tjabha, earlier, is 
said to have produced rains when Indra who was competing with him did not 
shower rains. ( tasya hindrah spardhamdnab bhagavdn varpe na vavar^a. tadava- 
dhdrya bhagavdnrpabhadevo yogeivarab prahasydtmayogamdyaya svavarpamajand- 
bham namdbbyavar?at.-~Bhdgavatapurdi?a, V. 3, 3). Bharata, his son, continued 
his practice of penance even when he was born as a deer ( Bhdgavatapurd^a V. 9. 
28ff). In the Mbh. XIII. 14.39, among other kinds of ascetics the Gocarins and 
mrgacarins axe mznXionsd'. gocdriifo'thdsmakutd dantolukhalinastathd. maricipd 
phenapdka tathaiva mpgacdrimb In Mbh. V. 1 14 ff. we read a very queer story 
of Madhavi who was a daughter of Yayati and was rafgacarini. Galava was told 
by Visvamitra to give eight hundred horses of ^yamakarna type as a Gurudak^iga. 
Galava when consulted by Garuda in obtaining those horses demanded those of 
Yayati. Yayati expressed his inability to fulfill Galava’s demand at that time. He, 
however, offered his own beautiful daughter who was always coveted by Gods, 
Men and Asuras to Galava and told him that the kings would give him price cf 
her and that would be sufficient for giving the Gurudakfiija. Yayati desciibes 
her as capable of giving birth to many ( bahuprasavadhdri^l ) ( Mbh. V. 114. 3 ) 
and able to produce a sovereign (cakravarti). Madhavi herself tells that 
she has received a boon from a brahmavadin so that she would become 
virgin after each delivery {mama datto varab kascit kenacid brahmavdd:nd. 
Prasutyante prasutyante kanyaiva tvam bhavi^yasi — V. 114.10-11). Then 
Galava took her and give her to childless kings one after another and took 
horses from them as a price of her. The king Haryalva then produced 
VasumanS, Divodasa produced Pratardana and Ausinara produced Sibi. Ulti- 
mately Visvamitra produced Astaka (Mbh. V. 1 1 4. ]7ff). Afterwards she was 
willing to marry nobody and began practising penance. She observed fasts, 
dik§as, rules and became mrgacarini i. e. behaving like a deer. She ate various 
kinds of grass and drank water in the forests. She wandered along with deers 
behaving like a deer in the forests. She practised religions and was celeba'.e 
( nirdisyamdnepu tu sd varepu varavarptint vardnutkramya sarvamstdn vanam vpta- 
vati varam /5/ dvatfrya rathdt kanyd nama^kftya ca bandhufu. tipagamya ranath 
pmyam tapastepe yaydtijd /6/ upavasaisca vividhair diksdbhir niyamais tatha. 
atmano laghutdm kptvd babhma mrgaedri^i jjl vai^urydnkurakalpdni mpdum hcri- 
tdni ca caranti hppamukhydni tiktdni madfmrdxfi ca jSf sravantindm ca pitpydiMiii 
surasdni sucini ca pibanti vdrimukhydni ^Uani vimaldni ca 191 vane?u mrgardje^u 

Simhavipropiieyu ca HOI caranti hariitalh sdrdham mpgiva mpgacarkd caedra 

vipuJam dhaimam brahmacaryepa samvrtd Jl lJ Mbh V, 118. 5ff ), Afterwards she 
offered her merit {pmya) along with that of her sons in order to replace Yayati 
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in the heaven ( Mbh. V. 119. 19ff). When 

ing penance they used to eat grass along with deers (Mbh 111.259. n. ,2:6). 

Krsnajina, i.e. hide of a black antelope, is famous. As is said^ WEBER.^ 
OLDENSERG^ etc., it is a symbol of nourishment, fert.liiy etc. The sacrificer 
who undergoes the Diksa-ceremony has to wear a black antelope-skm and has^ to 
carry horn of a deer. If he requires to scratch himself he should scratch wuh it 
rsee ea GB I. 3.21 krmjinam vasUa..... mrgairngath grhmyat tern ka^eta). 
Now, it Dik^a-ceremony’ as is observed by LfiVP and many other scholars is 
closely connected with the mystical generation ot the sacrificer The hide of a 
black antelope is closely connected with the Wmavarcns-brahman-splendours. 
Thus GB I 2 2 says that when the Brahmacarl wears the bides of black antelope, 
he takes hold of Brahmavarcas. Samayacaratantra as quoted by the Sabdakal- 
under the word Gocarma connects the hide of a deer wvith salvation 
mrgajimm tu mok^dnham ). This will explain the significance of the hide of a 
deer in ascetic practices and also of the general way of imitation of deers in 
aStic ways. Krsnajina is identified with Brahman by KBIV. 11. Thesacrifice 
which is a generative process. par excellence, is said to be identical with 
Krsnaiina by S B III. 2.1.28 etc. TMB IV. 7.10 describes sacrifice as mrgadha^ 
md i e having the characteristics of a deer {mrgadharmd vai yajnah). The 
sacrifice is also to have run away from Gods taking the form of a black antelope 
(SB 1.1.4. lf;cp. TB III. 2.5.6; 6. If.). 


The AfcMvyutapatti section 178 mentions an ascetic called Mrgasrhgavratl 
that is one who has adopted the vow of living like a deer and possessing a horn 
of a deer. Kiyasfhga had also a horn of a deer on his head ( cp. Mbh. III. 110. 
n-tasya-?yasrngarh sirasi rSjanndslnmahdtmanab tenar^yasynga ityevam tada sa 
prmhito'bhavat ). His story of birth implies the intercourse in the form of the 
deer. Thus Ka^yapa’s semen was dropped in the water after seeing Urvasl-a 
female deer drank that water and became pregnant and from her K§yasrnga was 
born. When he entered into the dry region rain came tKCrC ( Mbh. III. 10. llff. 
cp III 10 3 : tapaso yah prabhdveija vaf^aydmasa vdsavam. andvr§tyd bhayddyasya 
vavar?a balavrtraha). The horn is, as MEYER has rightly remarked, a symbol of 


1 A. Weber, Indische Studien, Xlll. p. 285. 

2 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 399, 500. 

3 cp S Levi La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahmatjas, Paris. 1898, p. 103. Hubert, 
Mauss “Sacrifice”. U Annie SocMogique. Vol. 2, p.48 ; A. B. Keith. 7he Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanifods. Cambridge. 1925, p. 461 f ; H. Lommel. Wiedergeburt aia 
embrgonalem Zustand in der Symbalik des ahindischen Rituals, in C. Hentze, Tod, Auferstehung, 

Zurich, 1955 ).p.TQ7fi;M. Euade. Birth and Rebirth, New York. 1958, 
p. 53 ff; the same, The Sacred and the Profane, New York. 1961, p. 197 ff. 

4 Levi, La doctrine du sacrifice, p. 109 ff. 
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erect penis* and ^sya^rdga who possessed it must be, therefore, closely connected 
with fertilization. He has an important role in the sacrifice performed by child- 
less king Da^aratha for obtaining progeny ( Vdlmiki-Mmayam, Bdlakdnda, 1 2 ), 
I conjecture that this story of R^ya^ynga, must be in reality a story oi niyoga 
mentioned euphemistically. 

Marica had come in the form of a very beautiful golden deer in front of 
the hemitage of Rama in order to attract Sita ( Vdlmlki-Rdmdyajja IH. 42 ff ). ^ 
An ascetic named Trnabindu was. practising hard, austere penance and Indra was 
afraid of him. Indra, in order to interrupt his meditation, sent a heavenly damsel 
who tried to attract him by means of manifesting bewitching graces, but in 
vain. The ascetic cursed her to take a birth in the mortal world and 
accordingly she became Indumati — the queen of King Aja. Now signi- 
ficantly enough the name of that damsel is said to be Harinl meaning a female 
deer {Raghuvarhsa, VIII. 79 5~tapatah kiia duicararii tapastTw’oindol} pari- 
sankitah purd. Prajighdya samadhibkedinuh harirasmai hai irim surdfigandm ). In 
the iivasakasrandmdvali occurring in the Mbh., ^iva is called a deer ( Harh,ia ) 
(XIII. 17.148 ) and elsewhere he is called having a form of a deer {mrgarupa ) 
(XIII. 17.45). 

A very direct expression of intercourse in the form of a deer ^ is found in 
the story of Kimdama. The king named Pandu saw in the forest a leader of 
deers united with a female deer. He shot five arrows at them. The seer who 
had united with his wife in the form of a deer spoke in the human voice and 
condemned this act of the king. He describes that he is a seer named Kiihdama 
who has been eating roots and fruits, wearing the dress of a deer, living in the 
forest, etc. Due to some shame that the other men would see, he practised iiiter- 
course in the form of a deer, with his wife, who took the form of a female deer. 
Further, it is told that the sage cursed the king that he would also die while 
united with his wife ( Mbh. I. 109.5 ff ); rdjd pdi}4ur mahdrai}ye mrgavyd!ani$evite. 
vane maithmakdlastharh dadarsa mrgayuthapam /5/ iatastam ca nirglm tdm ca 
rukmapunkhaib sqpatribhihi. nirbihheda saraLstlkf^aib pdijtfuh pancabhirdsugait} 16 f’ 
sa ca rdjan mahdtejd r^iputrastapodhanab. Bhdryayd saha tejasvi mrgarupev-a 
samgatafi j7j samsaktaslu tayd mrgyd mdnusimdi'ayan giram. K^aiqena pa-ito 

bhUmau vilaldpendnydkulab 18/ munirh midophaldhdram mrgaveqadharam nrpa. 

vasamdnamaraffye?u nityarii samapardyatjam I24j . . . .aham hi kirirdamo ndma 
tapasdpratimo mumh- Vyapatraman manu^ydndm mjgyd maithumm dcaram 1261 
mtgo bhutvd mygaih sdrdhaih cardmi gahane vane. . . ■ /27/ asya iu tvam phalam 


1 Meyer, Trilogie, I, p. 42. 

2 Bombay, 1888. 

3 cf. A. J. Karandikar, •' PandicaritrSca Purvavicara" (in Marathi), Mahara^fra 
Sdhitya Patrika, 157 ( April-June 1966 ), p. 44 S. - . 
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Mmap>„simr<a«,sMiStf, prelalckim jornwaji IM In this story we clearlj 
Snd that tie two points with whieh we are coneerned m this paper ate mentioned 
ii connection with the same person. The two points are ammalrsm rn the ascene 

life and animalism in the intercourse etc. 

Similar story of taking the form of a deer and practising intercourse is 
found as early as L the AB and other Vedic texts also. Thus the story of Praja. 
lad and his Lghter ntay be mentioned now. ”Pra,apati felt love towards his 
Twn daughter, the sk, some say, U,.s others. Having become a stag he appro, 
aehed her in the form of a deer...” Rndra ‘ ^ 

seed of Prai,-pa.i outponred. » ; 

this seed of Prajapati be spoiled {AB lit- I- « 

He Marnts b ew npon ; Agni could not make it move ; then Agn. Va.sv.nan 
Insld it to move ; the first part of the seed that was k.ndled up b^me yonder 
Mryal the second became Bhrgu .. .he third part that was brilliant be»„e 
tSas, The coals became the Ahgirases ; in that the coals became blazed fonh 
aaain • Bthaspati came into being. The extinguished coals became black cattle , 
2= reddened earth ruddy (cattle). The ash which there wax crept abou 1 . 

diverse toms, the buffalo, ^g^™ 

ruddy animals ( AB UI. 34 1 cp. IB III.2«4 ; MS IV, 2. I.. SB I. 7.4. 1 ff goes 
the story of incest of Prajapati and his daughter withnut menltonmg the trania 
Hatlon ). In this story the two motives, viz., the animalism and generation 
S oresont I. SELUSKI. as mentioned by BUDDHAPRAKASHA'. informs us 
that there was a tradition among the Madra Kings that the king used to enter the 
bodv of the victimised twelve-horned deer His counterpart also enters the body of 
a tweltHed deer and unites with his wife. ADALABERT KUHN in a lerter 
senttoRAJENDRALALMlTRA mentions a custom in Europe m which the 
foms of a stag and hind were taken. «... at the close of the old year and at the 
beginning of the new one. . .there were mummanes performed by country people 
in which two nersons seem to have been the principal performers, one of whom 
was disguised as a stag while the other was disguised as a hind. Both repre- 
sented a scene which must have greatly interested and amused the people, but 
very much offended the clergy by its sordid and hideous character. ..we may 
safely suppose that the chief content of this representation was the connection of 
a stag and hind ( or of an old woman) which was accompanied by the singing 
of unchaste songs.. 

We described above the animalism chiefly in connection with the dog, bull 
and deer. But the other animals are also mentioned whose imitation was being 


1 Magaripraedririfpatrika^ Vol. 62 ( samvat 2014 ), p. 275, 

2 Rajendralal Mura, Indo^Aryans, U, I^ondon, 1881, p. 300 f. 
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done or whose, forms were taken* We' have mentioned above the vows of imi^" 
laiing a crow^ beatj monkey, elephant, etc. A. KUHN has.already obseivedloiig^ 
ago: Verwandlung der Cotter in die Thiergestalt, gehort sicher in det' 

Regel dem hochster altertum an. He has given many examples from differ- 
ent mythologies of different peoples for showing the gods appearing as animals. 
Thus, e. g., Zens deceived her own daughter Persephone ( whom Demeter had 
concealed ) in the form of a serpent and Persephone then gave birth to Zagreus.^ 
This stoiy is very much similar to our Prajapati and his daughter uniting in the 
form of deers (see above). We may mention another story of Zeus which I 
quote from ROBERT GRAVES, Greek Myths— When he fell in ■ love with 
Nemesis, she fled from him into the water and became fish, he pursued her as a 
beaver (?) ploughing up the waves. She leaped a shore and transformed herself 
into this beast or that but could not shake Zeus off. At last she took the air, as 
a wild goose; he became a swan and trod her triumphantly at Rhamnus in 
Attica../' 2 According to another opinion mentioned by ROBERT GRAVES 
Zeus approached Leda in the form of a swan,*^ In order to illustrate the point, 
viz. the Gods in the forms of various animals etc., a reference may be made to 
Mbh. app. I. 4. line* 15ff — where we read yasya rupdriyanekam pravadanti 
maniswafi 1151 . , kftavdn ydni rupaiiti kathitdni divaukasaib 121/ mmgrahdrtham 
viprdridm srunu vatsa samdsataf]^ 122/ , . , .brahmavi^^usurendrd^dm rudrddityd* 
sivlndm api 124/ vihe^dm api devdndrh vapurdhdrayate bhavah [25/ nardttidm 
devandrifidm tathd pretaplsdcayoh /26/ kirdtasabardridm ca jalajandmanekasah / 21/ 
karoti bhagavdn rupam dtavya-sabardnyapi /28I kurmo matsyas tathd sahkhait 
pravdldhkurabhu§anah 129/ yak^ardksasasarpdipdm daityaddmvayorcpi 130/ vapur- 
dhdrayate devo bhuyasca bilavdsindm /SI/ vydghrasimhamrgd^drh ca tdrk^avrk- 
lapatatrli^dm /32I ulukdsvasrgdldndrh rupariikurute*pi ca /3^l harhsakdkamayurdndfh 
krkaldsakasdrasdm /34/ rupdni ca baidkdndm gjrdhracakrdngayorapi 135/ karoti vd 
sa rupdni dhdrayatyapi parvatam /36/ gorupi ca mahddevo haUyasvo^lrakhardkrtih 
137/ chdgasdrdularupasca anekamrgarupadbrk /38/ atjdajdndm ca divydndm vapur-^ 

dhdrayate bhavah /39/ Thus, God l§iva is said here to have taken numerous 

forms. In the iSivasahasrandmdvali ( Mbh. XIII. 17) there are many names of this 
god, some implying his animal-like forms and some meaning animals. Thus he 
is said to be having the form of a jackal ( sfgdlarupa ) ( verse 44 ), a he-goat {aja ) 
(45), having the form of deer (mrgarupa) (45), those of lion and leopard 
( simhasardularupa ) ( 47 ), serpent ( uraga ) ( 65 ), nakula ( 107 ), bull ( vr^ahba ) 
(124), elephant {hasti) ( 145), bird and having the form of a hixd {pakfica 


1 A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers md d^s GoUeriranks, Berlin, 1859, p. 177. 

2 A. Kuhn, Herabkirnff, p. 166. cp. for the story, H,J. Rose, A handbook of Greek 
Mythot0gy,l96%p.5L 

3 R. Graves, Greek Myths^ Lor don, 1958, p. 206 (Section 62 >. 

4 R. Graves, Greek Myths, p. 207 (Section 62), 
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paksifiipas ca){ 167 )' fiavisg horns '( yl^dm-69' Jf^gf 447): ■ Being, afraid of 

Ravana Indra took the form of a peacock, Yama that of a crow, Knbera that of 
a' lizard and Varuna that of a, goose (mdro mayurah samvrtiait dharmardjastu 
vdyasaii kikaldso dhanddhyak^aii hamsasca varw^d" bhavat — Vdlmiki-Rdmdya^a^ 
Uttarakmjda XVIIL 6)/ Sankara shows Farvati the numerous gaips of him who 
were playing on the Himalaya having faces of various animals:( k^?cU krsahmsva- 
dtrghd kecit sihulamahodardh, vydghrebhame^ajamukhd ndndprdriimahdmtikhdb 
,134! vydghracarmGpartdhdnd ndnd jvdldmukhdh pare, -gokar^d gajakamdsca bahu- 
pddanmkhvksndh lldj—’Skandapurdna,^ Mdhesvarakhapda^ KQumdrlkdkha^4fli 
Adhyaya 27 )* Agnij, sent by gods in order to knoW' what iSiva was doing, is said 
to have taken the form of a dove (pdrdvata )* He went near Siva who was unit- 
ed with Parvatl at that time. Siva rebuked Agni and asked him to receive his 
semen and Agni did accordingly, { tato var^asabasre^u devdsiyaniamdnasdlr: 
pmlanam nodaydmdsurjmium sankarace§titam j82l dvdrl sthitam pratthdrem vm^, 
cayltvd ca pdvakah, pdrdvatasya rupena pravlvesa hardniikam IS dadrh tarn ca^ 
devesa vlnafdm prek^ya pdrvaitm. tatastam jvalanam prdhu naitadyogyam ivayd 
kriam j84j yadidam ksubhifam sthdndnmama tejo'hyanuttamam, grhdna tvam 
sudurbuddhe no vd dhak^ydmi tvdm ru^d 185 j bhftastatosau jagrdha, , y^Skanda* 
purdna, Mdheharakhanda, Kaumdrikdkhari4a^ Adhyaya 29 ). Svaha, the wife of 
Agni took the form of Siva— wife of Ahgiras ( Agni was desirous of the wives of 
saptarsis-vtrse 91 ) and came to Agni and conceived the semen of J§iva which was 
in Agni. She then took the form of a female-eagle and preserved Skandaptu 
M dhesvara, Kaiimdrikd, Ad hyaya 29» 1 02][f ). In the Kdmasutra of Va tsyayana 
Ratirahasya of Kokkoka ( X,20 ff ) etc, many forms of intercourse 
called cUrarata are mentioned which are in imitation of various animals, thus e,g. 
Sauna, Aineya, Chagala, Gardabhakranta, Marjaralalitaka, Vyaghravaskanda, 
Gajopamardana, Varahaghr§taka, Turagadhiru(Jha, Markataka, Dhainuka, Sai- 
ribha, etc. 

From the above collected information it will seem that the animalism is 
very much wide-spread in India and in other parts of the world also. There are 
vows of behaving like animals practised by ascetics from spiritualistic point of 
view and even though the Buddhist texts have condemned them they were no 
doubt used by some ascetics from some spiritualistic point of view. There are 
many references in connection with the ritual of either behaving like animals or 
wearing their hides etc. Intercourse in the forms, manners and imitation of the 
animals is also found and this must have also some ritual significance like 
fertility, production of progeny, crops and cattle. There was, however, a process 
of euphemistic sophistication of whatever looked awkward and the animalism 
in its sophisticated form is found in the Diksa ceremony of the Soma sacrifice. 


I Calcutta, 1956. 
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The Dilc?a ceremony is full of generation-symbolism as well as of the nature of 
penance ( tapas ). So I think that the Vedic DIk?a ceremony is on the border 
line of the animalism in the ritualism, mythology, etc. and animalism in the 
spiritualism. From the outward, there appears to be a wide gulf between the 
ritualism and spiritualism as it appeared to P. MASSON-OURSEL for example 
in connection with the Brahmanas and Upani§ads when he wrote “ La notion 
d’Upanisad si differente de celle de Brahmana tdmoignc d‘une gnose tout autre 
que la technique rituelle, patrimoine de la caste sacerdotale. 1 1 sagit de revela- 
tions transmises en secret, touchant la verite rndtaphysique, non plus la porctua- 
litd dans le culte ou I ’exegfese vedique ” Actually if we study seriously, many 
correspondences, similarities, parallelisms, communications, exchanges and close 
lelations between ritualism and spiritualism are found and the study of animalism 
may provide an example in support of this. 


1 P. Masson Oursel, La Fansde en Orient, Paris, 1949. p. <34 ;cp. M. Euade, Yoga 
immortality and Freedom, ( trans. by W. R. Trask), London, 1958: “yoga is the reaction against 
wtaphysical speculations and excesses of a Fossilived tftualism. ” p.' 360. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF RAMAYANA SCENES 

■ 

K. Raghavachary, Nagpur 

in this article an attempt is made by the author in identifying and interpret- 
ing the paintings of the Etruscans history from the events of the Ramdyam period 
of India. From this it is interesting to note that the Etruscans had considerable 
knowledge of the great Indian Epic, Rdmdyutrtu, with the result that they have 
depicted the colourful scenes of the Ramdyam of the by-gone age in their paint- 
ings on plaques, and vases, and engravings on mirrors of metal. The Etruscans 
have been geographically separated from the land of the Ramdyam and there- 
fore it is surprising to note how they could portray scenes from the Ramdyam 
that happened in India, which is a distant country. The paintings occurring on 
the plaques, vases and mirrors date back to 600 B.C. It is also observed that 
the paintings mentioned below have been very much influenced by the events of 
the early Indian civilization. 

The Pain! mgs as described in the Etruscan History^ 

Ten paintings have been identified and interpreted by me with the events 
from the Ramayapa. Of these ten paintings, some were recovered from graves, 
two at Tarquinia and five at Cerveteri and one from a painted vase and two from 
mirrors. 

( 1 ) A painted plaque from Cerveteri, Liicumons in conversation. It is 
known as the Campana plaque. Two bearded men are seated face to face on 
folding stools. One has a sceptre. Above, to the right a small winged figure 
flies towards him. Last quarter of 6th Century B.C. Louvre ; Paris. ( The Etrus- 
cans; Raymond Bloch. Plate 21 ). 

( 2 ) A painted plaque from Cerveteri known as the Boccanera plaque. 
About 550 B.C. Now in the British Museum, London. It reads thus ‘ Procession 
of young women. ’ { The Etruscans: Raymond and Bloch, Plate 20 ). 

( 3 ) A painted plaque from Cerveteri. The transport of a deceased 
woman. A bearded man wearing a short tunic armed with bow and arrow 
precedes a young winged figure similarly clad and carrying a young woman in his 
arms. More likely to be a mythological scene than a piece of funerary symbolism. 
It dates to the last quarter of the 6th century B.C. The influence of archaic Greek 
•Art may be seen in this painting. ( The Etruscans: Raymond Bloch, Plate 22 ). 

( 4 ) A painted plaque from Cerveteri of the same date; a funeral proces- 
sion. Three figures moving towards the right. A woman holds a branch between 
two warriors ( The Ettuscans; Rajfmokd Bloch, Plate 23 ). 
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( 5 ) A painting from the tomb of orctis at Tarquinia. Aijout 530 B.C. 
An umpire hastens towards the game and looks back to a young servant asking 
him to hurry up. A second little slave in a hood is crouching on the ground,. 
(The Etruscans: Raymond Bloch, Plate 26 ). 

( 6 ) Painting from the Tomb of the Funeral couch at Tarquinia. About 
460 B.C. Ephebe training a horse { The Etruscans: Raymond Bloch, Plate 27 ). 

{ 7 ) Nobleman seated before the statue of a goddess standing on an altar 
with snake. This painting found at Cerveteri and now at the Louvre, has been 
much restored. (The Etruscans: Pallottino. M., Plate 20), 

( 8 ) A painted vase of ( 5th ) fifth century B.C. ( The Buried People: 
Voneles-Reden, Plate 66 ). . 

( 9 ) Juno’s chains Broken is engraved on a bronze mirror the story is that 
Ilf Juno fixed immovably on her own throne, the said throne being nothing but a 
trap, devised, patented, constructed and sent to the Goddess by her own son 
Sethlans, the Etruscans Vulcan. The smith-god was mollified only with the help 
of wine. The picture shows him in the act of setting his mother free. He is being 
helped in this task by a brawny assistant, a mechanic who is hammering off the 
chains without meddling with family affairs which are no concern of his ( The 
Etruscans begirt to speak : S. A. Mayane fig. 38 ). 

( 10 ) The smith God appears on another mirror, the scene engraved this 
time is eclectic, or to put it bluntly a muddle ( fig. 38 ). The God is on the left, 
with his name in a caption : Sethlans. In the middle is a horse, here again the 
name is given. Peese, Pegasus, the courser of poets and heroes, born of Medusa’s 
blood. In the right hand of the engraving is an individual wielding a hammer ; 
like his colleague in a similar pose in the preceding example, he is unnamed. 
Corssen decided that the picture showed the construction of the Trojan horse by 
Epeos under the supervision of Sethians. ( The Etruscans Begin to speak S. A., 
Mayane, fig. 37 ). 

In Etruscan context the painted plaques and paintings have been recovered, 
{some of them from the graves) at Cerveteri and Tarquinia, one from a painted 
vase and two engraved on Bronze mirrors/ The frescoes at Tarquinia and 
Cerveteri provide collection of exceptional interest and value. In the 6th Century, 
Tarquinian painting has the “Simplicity and naiveti of archaic art.” “The 
palette employed is relatively poor and is limited to the essential colours. ’’ The 
choice of themes is wide and varied and scenes of daily life are mixed with 
religious and mythological episodes, « 

The paintings and painted plaques recovered from the’ tombs of Tarquinia 
ami Cerveteri range from 6th century B.C. to 5th century B.C. In the same 
wanner, the paintings on the vase and mirrors too date baclt to the same period. 
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Identification and interpretation of the Etruscan pant ‘ed Plaques and Paintings 
■with those of the Scenes in the Rdmayapa : 

Fainting No. B 

The painted plaque gives us an idea about the two bearded men who are 
seen under deep meditation. They are seen facing each other sitting on chair; 
(asanas ). One holds a sceptre in his left hand which indicates his Regal position 
and the other seems to be his friend. The person holding the sceptre may be 
indentified with King Dasaratha and the other identified with his Minister and 
Charioteer Sumantra. 

The paiiiting realistically shows that one is in deep meditation by having 
his right hand under his chin and the other is seen listening with rapt attention. 
The possible explanation can be adduced as here-under. Sumantra plays a 
mysterious and noteworthy part in the Rdmdyatfa. He was the guide, philo- 
sopher and friend of king Dasaratha. He was both a Minister and Charioteer, 
it was he who informed Dalaratha about the prophecy by Sanatkumara that 
Rsya§friga’s performance of the Putrakamesti would bring about the birth of 
children to him. 

Painting No. 2^ 

This painted plaque reminds the pdyasa episode from the Bdlakdnda of the 
Ramayana in connection with the performance of the Putrakdme^ti by king 
Dalaratha in order to beget children. In his deep desire to beget children to 
perpetuate his race, the king performed Putrakdme?ti, by the merit of which he 
was granted four sons from his three wives, viz. Kausalya, Sumitra and Kaikeyi, 

Three women are seen standing with veils. Two of them are seen holding 
bottles. The first woman standing is seen holding an empty bottle in her hands 
and the second woman holding a bottle with some liquid. They appear to be 
none but the three wives of king Dasaratha namely Kausalya standing in the 
centre and Sumitrd to her right and to her left Kaikeyi. 

King Dasaratha, after performing Putrakame^fi, acquired Divine Payasa. 
He gave the payasa to his principal Queen Kausalya to share the same with her 
other two sisters.'* At the request to Kausalya, Sumitra brought an empty 
vessel, here in this case an empty bottle for giving the liquid. Kaikeyi being 
the youngest of the three, is seen standing with pride and vanity since she is the 
most beloved of Dalaratha. This proud look of Kaikeyi could be seen in the 
painting. 

Painting No. i® 

This painted Plaque ( from Ayodhydkdnda ) gives us an idea of Bharata's 
mission to Citrakuta to meet his brother Rama and request him to come back to 
Ayodhya and accept the kingship. 


Painting No. 1. 

Dasaratha’s consultation with Sumantra 








Painting No. 4. 

Rama, Sita & Laksmana— sojourn in Forest 






Painting No. 7. 

Ravana’s abduction of Sita, and Vibhisana’s advice to Ravana 





Painting No. 8. 

Rama looking at Sita’s statue 
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■ Bharata, the son^of Kaikeyl, was away; for some time -to ;his"' grand-father’s 
place. He rushed back to Ayodhya when he came to know about: the banishment 
of Rama. He ^ had decided to go to the forest and request Rama' to' come back 
and occupy' the throne and. rule the .kingdom. On the advice of v¥asisfha " 
Bharata .with a big retinue left for the forest to request Rama to come back to 
Ayodhaya. ■ While Bharata’s retinue was approaching the Pariiasala of Rama at- 
CiirakCliaj. Lak^mana.who first observed -that 'Bharata was approaching thein with 
a big retinue suspected that hC' would be invading Rama’s camp to kill' him. But 
he was advised by Rama in pleasing words that Bharata was 'not coming , to, kill 
him but was coming with a mission.^ 

' Bharata got down from his horse and stood by its side. Behind him are 
seen' spearheads held by his men. 

Fmnfmg No. 3^ 

This painted plaque certainly and undoubtedly reminds us of one of the 
scenes from the Ramdyana particularly during the sojourn of Rama Sfta and 
Lak§mana in the Dandakaranya.^ 

In this plaque three persons are shown. The person behind the first one is 
seen carrying in his arms a lady. They are Sita and Rama. Here SIta is shown 
as being carried by Rama in his arms. In this painted plaque Rama is shown as 
having wings. The wings simply and possibly convey some mythological aspect 
which the painter had in his mind at the time of preparing the plaque. The man 
who is leading the path is identified with Laksmana. He is seen holding a bow 
and arrows. This shows that the artist had the knowledge about the scenes from 
Ara^yakd^da of the Rdmdyaria, 

Painting No. 4" 

This painted plaque also belongs to Ayodhydkd^da. Here are shown two 
bearded men, one carrying a bow and arrows, the other a long spear, and a lady 
in between the two holding a plant in her hands. This painted plaque depicts, 
as already mentioned another scene from the Ayodhydkar^da. The person depict- 
ed here are identified with Laksmana, Sita and Rama. Jn Araf:iyakdnda it is 
said that Rama went first ; he was followed by Sita who in turn was followed by 
Laksmana. 

Painfing No. 6^ . • .. 

A painting on a vase which is now in Capitolne Museumn Rome, reveals 
some ideas connected with one of the scenes from " Kiskindhakanda L Three 
persons are shown on the vase, of which two are men with nude bodies and tails 
and the third a woman standing in between them. Surprisingly the painter with 
his knowledge about Rdmdyarjta scenes has shown tails to the two persons. 
These two figures may be identified thus ; the bearded man may be identified' 
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with vaii and the other with Sugriva. The woman standing in between them 
may be identified with Tara. Both the brothers are disputing for something. 
The man who is having beard seems to be older than the other and thus very 

fittingly connects with the fight of Vall and Sugriva. 

Painting No. 7 

This painted plaque depicts a huge figure standing and opposite to him is 
shown another small figure in standing posture. In between the two persons is 
shown a woman sitting, covering her head with a cloth and putting her arms on 

her knees. 

This plaque is identified with one ot the scenes in Yuddhakari4a from the 
Rdmdyana. The huge figure standing with upraised hands in none but Ravana 
who had carried away Sita from the hermitage of Rama to Lanka. The person 
standing before him in arguing posture is Vibhisana, his brother and lady sitting 
in between them is Sita. The standing posture of Vibhi§ana indicates that he i. 
persuading his brother Ravana to return Sita to Rama. It looks as though he 
pleads on behalf of Sita with his brother ( ten heads and twenty arms ). But 
many verses in the poem show that he had ordinarily one head and two arms at 
least during nights ‘ ' . However, the uncommon and gigantic size of the body in 
the picture represents and compensates the actual description of Ravana with ten 
heads and twenty hands. 

Painting No. 8 

This painted piaque reveals RSma^s performance of Asvamedha (horse 
sacrifice ). In this is shown a person holding a sceptre in his left hand looking 
at the statue of a lady. He is seen sitting before the statue for some purpose. 
He is identified with Rama and the statue with Sita. 

At the lime of performing the Asvamedha, it is said that Sita was banished 
to the forest. For performing Asvamedha his wife should be by his side and 
hence he consulted his Guru Vasistha and he readily advised him to prepare a 
golden replica of SM vvhich would substitute the real one. It was after prepar- 
ing the cast that Rama performed Asvamedha. 

Painting No. 9 '® 

This painting and the succeeding one give us a connected account of the 
scenes from the Rdmdyam especially after performing the Asvamedha (the horse 
sacrifice ) by Rama. The scene depicted in this painting acquaints us with the 

capture of the sacrificial horse (YajnaAdva) by Lava and Kuia near Valmiki's 

Airama. A cloth is seen tied to the neck of the horse and is led by a boy (Lava) 
and his brother ( Kuia ) is seen following his brother and the horse. Lava and 
Kuia are known from the Rdmayam as the princes born to Sita in exile at 
Valmiki’s Adrama. 
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Painting No. 10 ^*’ 

This scene conveys another important event from the great epic Ramdyam 
in connection with the performance of ASvamedha by Rama and the capture of 
the sacrificial horse by Lava and KuSa near Vaimiki’s A§rama. This is identifi- 
ed with one of the events after the sacrificial horse was captured by the twins— 
Kii^a and Lava. Here both are seen explaining to their mother about their 
heroic adventures. 

4 Brief Comparison of Rdmdya^a with G>eek Mythology. 

Winternitz says “ It ( the Ramayapa ) has become the property of the 
whole Indian people, and as scarcely any other poem in the entire literature of 
the world, has influenced the thought and poetry of a great nation for centuries. ” 
{ History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, Page 476). 

The Rdmdyam is not a mere biography. It is a great poem, a great epic, 
it is also a great religious epic, and a supreme hymn and symphony. If really 
we had western type of epics they would have ended with the coronation of 
Rama. But in India the epics pass on to the supreme heights of renunciation 
and sublimation of life. The Iliad begins with a quarrel over some girls and 
ends with the destruction of Troy and the bringing back of the abducted Helen. 
There is some similarity between the Iliad and the Rdnidyaiyi Both deal with 
the fatal influence of beauty, the carrying away of a most beautiful woman, and 
the destruction of the abductor and their supporters in war. But there is a gulf 
of difference between the Rdmdya^a of Valmiki and the Iliad. The Rdmdyapa 
is rooted in righteousness and sublimates into renunciation. No such trait is 
found in Iliad. The reattainment of a disturbed sovereignty appears to be an 
end in itself in the literature of the West. 

Conclusion : — 

In this article only a few paintings have been selected from the history of 
the Etruscan people and their culture, very closely resembling the scenes from 
the Great epic. Even these are sufficient to show considerable identity with the 
scenes from the RdmayaBo. The exemplification of Rdmdyatfa scenes in the 
paintings, clearly reveals the popularity of the epic Rdmdyava and its influence 
on the Etruscans even as early as 6th Cento B.C. These paintings cover some of 
the Kaphas ( parts ) from the Rdmdyapa namely, Bdlakdifdo, Ayodhydkd^do, 
Aranyakdtfda, Kiskindhakaryda, Yudhakdutda and lastly Uttarkd^da. This shows 
that the artists had a considerable knowledge of the Great Epic Rdmdyaiyi. 
With the further research it is felt that a full and complete picture of the scenes 
from the Rdmdyam could be reconstructed. It is felt that further research and 
study of Etruscan paintings may bring to light the similarity and popularity of 
the Ramayapa in their country. It may also throw light on how the people of 
India migrated to far off lands and in this contect to Italy. 
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: i { a" ) Etruscans : Plates 20,21, 22, 23, 26,- and 27. Raymond Block: Thames 

„ aod Hudson; London,, 1958. . . 

, ( fe ) The Juried people: Sibylle Voncles-Reden. Plate 66. Rupert Hart Davis 
36, Soho Square, ■ London-i. 1955. 

'( c ') The Etruscans: Pa llottino M. ■ Plate 20-; Printed in Great Britain by Hunt, 

Ayiesbruy Barnard and Company Limited. 1955. . . 

( d ) The Etruscans Begin to speak. Plate 37, 38: Z. A. Mayane,, Translated by 
Patrick Evans 34, Bloomsbury Street, London; w. e. i. ■ 1961. 

2 , Painting' 1: King Dasaratha’s consultation with Sumantra at the time of 

Putrakame§|i Sacrifice. (Raymond Bloch: The Etruscans, 
Plate 21. Thames and Hudson. ■ 1958.; 

•3 Painting ^ 2: .Kausalya distributes payasa to her other two sisters, Kaikeyl 
and Sumitra. Ibid, Plate 20. 

4 Balakanda : XVI, 27, 2$. 

5 Painting 3 : Rama, Sita and Laksmana’s Sojourn in the forest. (Raymond 

Bloch: The Etruscans, Plate 22. 

6 In Aranyakaoda: XI, it is said that Rdma went first followed by SIta aud 

by Laksmapa, In Ayodhyakav^a, LX. 27, It was Lak§ma!jia 
Si a and Rama. This visw is more justified by the words 
of Lak^mana in Ayodhyakdi^d^, XXXI, 23 and the words of 
Sita in Ayodhydkd^d^* XXVII, 6. 

7 Painting 4: Rama, Sita and Laksmaija Sojourn in the forest. (Raymond 

Bloch: The Etruscans : Plate 23 ). 

8 Painting 5: Bharata’s mission to Rama to request him to come back to 

Ayodhya to take up the Kingship. Ibid, Plate 27. 

9 Painting 6: Vali’s fight with Sugriva and in the centre Tart, wife of 

Sugriva; (Sibylle Vonclles-Reden: The buried people, 
Plate 66) 

10 Painting 7: Ravapa’s'abductioa of Sitd, and Vibhisaija’s advice to Ravap, 

his brother. ( Raymond Bloch: The Etruscans. Plate 26) 

11 Yuddhakapda X, I, LIX, 1 lOto 1 13, XCIII, 23, 

Sundarakanda X, 21, 22, 24 XXII, 18, 27 and 28. XL!I, 23. 
Uttarakaeda IX, 28. 

12 Painting 8: RSna sits near Sita’s statue observing whether it resembles 

the replica of SM. Pallottino-M. The Etruscans Plate 20. 

13 Painting 9: fvu§a;and Lava twins of R^rda capture Rama's Yagfia A§va 

( Sacrificial Horse ). Z. A. Mayone. The Etruscans B^gin 
to Speak. Plate 38. 

14 Fainting , 10: Ku^a and La.ya are seen informing their mother Sita about 

their adventures. Ibid, Plate 37. 

, i am very much thankful to Sarvasri M. D, Puraoik and H. K. S. Sharma for rendering 
(heir invalaable help. 


MAULANA MUHAMMAD B, TAHIR PATTANI 
; By 

M, A. Quraishi, Baroda 

; Introduction : 

Islam entered India before the invasions of Muhammad Ghori; but it 
' established itself here firmly only after them. From 1206 A.D. when Qutubuddin 
Aibek ascended the throne of Delhi, to the days of Shah Waliullah of Delhi, the 
study of the science of traditions was prosecuted vigorously. The Indian Muslims 
continued to study this science even when it was almost neglected in other count- 
ries which were predominantly Muslim. Allama Rashid Raza Misri says: “Had 
the Indian Ulema not paid any attention to the science of traditions, it would 
I have disappeared from the eastern countries, also; for during the tenth to the 
fourteenth centuries this science had declined in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Hijaz ”. ^ 

And how much did the Indian Muslims devote themselves to the study of 
Ihe Arabic language and of the traditions is manifest from the following : 

“ The Muslim emigrants of India naturally brought with them their home- 
culture intact and unchanged, and they had even before the Ghorian invasions 
developed it to a surprisingly high standard in this country. Thus for example, 
Shaikh Bahauddin Zakariya, whose ancestors had been living in India for threfe 
generations was born at Kangra in 1192 A.D. By the time he was 12, he had 
learnt the Quran in all the seven qimts ( modes of recitation ) in that Hindu 
environment and when at that early age he went to Arabia for further studies, he 
had no difiiculty owing to the Arabic language he had learnt here. The Muslim 
colony of Kanauj disappeared with that town, but Badaun situated within the 
territory of the Guharwar Rais was more fortunate and became a remarkable 
centre of Muslim education. Maulana Raziuddin Hasan Saghani (1181-1252 
AD.) studied the prophet’s hadises at Badaun 2 and when he went to Baghdad 
he was immediately acknowledged to be one of the leading scholars of the subject. 
His compilation of the hadises, the Mashariq-al-Anwar of all such works is the 
most reliable ”, ^ 

So great was the contribution of Saghani to the study of the traditions that 
his fame spread to all the Muslim countries and as a traditionist he was ranked 
[ with Ibn Jauzi. Hazrat Nizamuddin Aulia, according to Fawaid-ul-Fuwad is 

1 M. A. Gilani, Hindustan men Musalmanon ka Nizam-i-Talim-o-Tarbiyat, Nadwat-al- 
Musannifin, Delhi, 1944. 

2 It has now been conclusively proved that Saghani was born at Lahore and not at 
I Badaun. Vide articles on Saghani in Ma'arif, Jan. 1959 to June 1959. 

f 3 Prof. M. Habib, in the introduction to Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told 
by its Historians, 
f 0)9 
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reported to have said there were many learned men in Delhi who equalled 
Saghani in learning, but Saghani excelled all in the science of traditions.* 
Khwaja Nizamuddin Aulia himself committed to memory Saghani’s Mashariq- 
al- Anwar. 

The Traditions in Gujarat 

It is clear from the above that the Muslim ulema in northern India were 
zealously pursuing the study of the science of the traditions. But it should not 
be gathered from this that in no other part of the country traditions were studied. 
Even more than three quarters of a century before Maulana Abdul Haqq 
Muhaddis Dehlavi, who is reputed to have popularized in India the study of the 
traditions, flourished, Gujarat had produced eminent traditionists who were 
acknowledged authority in this field. The host of eminent traditionists that 
Gujarat has produced is such as will find no parallel in any province of the 
country. The patronage showered on scholars by the Sultans of Gujarat made 
many traditionists leave their homes in Yemen and Hijaz and settle down in 
Gujarat ; and the traditions of learning set up by these traditionists were brightly 
kept up by their local successors. Gujarat can justify, be proud of its achieve- 
ments in the realm of the traditions. 

When the Abbasid Caliph Al-Mahdi despatched an army under Abdul 
Malik in 159/775 to over-run the territories of Gujarat, there came with it Rabi‘b. 
Abu Bakr b. Sabih as Sa'adi al Basari, who has the distinction of being the first 
scholar to compile a book on the traditions and also of being the earliest author 
in Islam.2 Rabi’ fell a victim to the plague that broke out them and was buried 
at Barbud ( Bharbhut ) near Broach. Gujarat thus has the honour of drawing 
to itself the first traditionist and author in Islam, who died there in 160/776. 

In the reign of Ahmad Shah, there came to Gujarat al-Damamini, a great 
man of letters, from Egypt. He dedicated his ‘Ain-al-Hayat to the Sultan, 
Abdul Qasim b. Ahmad al-Shafi‘i known as Ibn Fahd prosecuted his studies at 
Cairo and Damascus. He travelled to India with a copy of the Fatli-al-Bari, 
copied by his father and uncle and presented it to Mahmud I. After the death 
of Mahmud I, he left Gujarat for Mandu where he died in 925/1578-19, 
Mahmud was interested in discussions on the traditions and he conferred the title 
of Malik-al-Muhaddisin on the Egyptian scholar Ibn Suwaid.^ Sakhawi in his 
biographical account of the notables of the ninth century of Islam mentions Ibn 
Suwaid as first going to Ifemen and then to Cambay. He enjoyed a high favour 
in the life time of Mahmud and administered the Jaziya department. Another great 

1 Fawaid ul-Fuwadt P* 104. 

2 Azad Bilgrami: Maassir-ul*Kiram, Mufid-i-Am Press, Agra, 1328/1910, p. 6. 

3 Zubaid Ahmad : The Contribution of India to Arabic Literature^ Maktaba i-Din-o- 
Danish, JuHundar, 1946. 
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traditionist and grammarian Bahraq who was born in S69/1464-65 at Hazarmaut 
and who was a pupil of Sakhwi also came to Gujarat in the reign of Mahmud. 
Prince Khalil, later Muzaffar 11, who was very much interested in the science 
of traditions, became Bahraq’s pupil. Shaikh Ahdul Muti‘ who was born at 
Mecca in 905/1499-1500 and who read Bukhari with Shaikh-ul-Islam Zakariya 
Ansari, also came to Ahmedabad. Another pupil of Shaikh-uMslam and a 
traditionist of repute was Shihabuddin Ahmad al-Abhasi al-Misri who dedicated 
several of his works to the Sultans of Gujarat.' In addition to the traditionists 
mentioned above, there came to Gujarat Shaikh Muhammad b. Abdullah al- 
Fakahi, a pupil of Shaikh Abul Hasan Bikri and Allama Ibn Hajar Mekki, and 
Saiyad Shaikh Abdullah, also a pupil of Ibn Hajar. All these are a few of the 
great traditionists who made Gujarat their home and who spent their life time in 
the leaching of traditions here. The people of Gujarat were much benefitted by 
them. Such was their influence that Gujarat, in its turn, produced traditionists 
who have added much lusture to its intellectual heritage. One of them Was 
Maulana Muhammad b. Tahir Pattani. 

Mauhna Muhammad 

Maulana Muhammad b. Tahir is the greatest traditionist that Gujarat has 
produced and he richly deserves the tith otMalik-al-Muhaddisin conferred on him 
by the author of the al-Nur-al-Safir. Maulana Muhammad came of a scholarly 
Arab family headed by no less a figure than the great companion of the Prophet 
Abi Bakr Siddiq, the first Caliph himself.2 He was bom at Pattan in 913/1507 
when Mahmud the Great was ruling over Gujarat. He was a Sunni Hanafi and 
belonged to the Bohra community of Gujarat. His grandfather Ali and his 
father Tahir v\ ere both merchants of Pattan. The Bohras of Pattan at that time 
used to carry on an extensive trade with Yemen, Jedda, Mecca, Medina, Taif, 
Basra, etc., and specially dealt in cloth and paper. 

Maulana Muhammad b. Tahir received his early education at his home. 
By 924/1518, he became a hafiz, and after that he engaged himself in the study 
of other branches of learning. At the age of fifteen he found himself fully equip- 
ped with all the traditional sciences. As he was endowed with a sharp intellect, 
the students who entered in disputations with him were usually defeated. It is, 
therefore, reported that his school-mates were jealous of him and always desired 
to harm him.3 Some of his teachers, also, did not like his precociousness and 
uncommon intelligence and at limes rebuked and snubbed him, which greatly 
rankled in his heart.^ 


1 Abdul Hayx : Yad-i-Ayyam, Shibli Book Depot, Lucknow, 1926, pp. 34-35, 

2 Abdul Wahhab: Tazhira-l-Allama Shaikh Muhammad b. Tahir Nadwat-uI-Mussaa- 
nifin, Delhi, 1945, p. 28. 

3 Abdul Wahhab : op. cit p. 28. , 

4 Ibid., p. 29. , ■ . . , : ■ 
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Amongst Maulaaa Muhammad’s Indian teaehers the famous ones are 
Maulana Shaikh Nagori, Shaikh Burhanuddin Samhudi, Yadaliah Sohi and 
Mulla Math. It is regrettable that not much is known about these teachers, but 
it is certain that they must have been the elect of their time for Naharvala — Pattan 
was a great centre of learning then. 

Having finished his education in 920/1523, when Muzaffar II was ruling 
over Gujarat, M. Muhammad began to teach and continued to do so till 
944/1537. Very few persons become great and successful teachers at this early 
age, and this bespeaks of the depth of his knowledge and ability to teach. 

Maulana Muhammad possessed all the qualities that a good teacher needs. 
When he was a student, some of his teachers had ill-treated him; and itWas then 
that he had pledged to God that on the completion of his education he would 
be a teacher and would treat his pupils with great consideration and sympathy 
and would always respect their personality. He had also taken a vow that as a 
teacher he would impart knowledge merely to please God and would not accept 
any remuneration for it.* Maulana Muhammad was so kind to the poor and 
promising students that he bore all their expenses and gradually he spent all his 
inherited wealth on them. He used to write letters to the teachers in Maktabs 
requesting them to direct to him intelligent children who desired to prosecute 
their higher studies. And when he found that they were industrious and willing 
to learn, he met all their expenses and made them study contentedly.^ 

In 944/1537 he proceeded to the Holy Lands for the Hajj. In those days 
Mecca was the home of many great scholars and teachers who had specialized in 
the science of traditions. As M. Muhammad was keenly interested in this 
science, he made up his mind to remain in Mecca for some time and to learn /ladis 
from the Arab scholars. At Mecca he studied under the following teachers : 

1. Abu Ubaidullah, 

2. Saiyad Abdullah Aidarus, 

3. Shaikh Ubaidullah Hazrami, 

4. Shaikh Jarallah b. Fahd, 

5. Shaikh Abul Hasan Bikri, 

6. Shaikh Ali b. Iraq Madani, and 

7. Shaikh Ibn Hajar. 

Maulana Muhammad received his final instructions from Shaikh Ali 
Muttaqi from whom he received the garb of a Sufi, also. 

After a sojourn of about five years in Hijaz, M. Muhammad returaed to 
Gujarat and took up again the work of teaching. At this time Shaikh Math 

1 A.Q. Aidarus ; Al-nur-al-Safir, Matbaat-al-Arabia, Baghdad, 1934, p. 361, 

2 Ibid., p, 361. 
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who was once his teacher died. He did not leave any son or successor behind 
him. In order to decide as to who should . succeed him as a teachers it was 
agreed that his prayer-carpet should be spread and whosoever felt confident of 
continuing Ins work should step forward and lead the prayers and occupy his 
place as a teacher. None but Maulana Muhammad dared to do so and lie was 
accepted as the successor of Shaikh Math, 

M, Muhammad and the Mahdavis 


M. Miiliamiiiad besides being a great teacher, was a great religious reformer 
and preacher, also. On his return to Pattan from the Holy Lands he busied hin> 
self in combating the Mahdavi beliefs that his community had come to adopt. 
In the beginning of the reign of Muzaffar Ilf, the last Sultan of Gujarat, the 
Mahdavis, taking advantage of the weakness of the government, openly began to 
run down the non-Mahdavis and even labelled them as Kafirs. Maulana 
Muhammad seeing the nefarious activities of the Mahadavis started a campaign 
against them by writing anti-Mahdavi pamphlets. This was not tolerated by his 
ememies and they resolved to kill him. Some of them joined his class as 
students, and one day finding him alone they attacked him with a sword and 
fled. Fortunately, M. Muhammad did not succumb to the wound, which took 
twentyfive days to heal.^ Thereafter matters worsened and the Mahdavi activities 
continued to increase. Maulana Muhammad also determined to bring to end the 
Mahdavi beliefs. He vowed that he would not bind a turban on his head until 
this heresy had been removed from his community. When in 1772-73, Akbar 
reached Pattan he met this great teacher, and with his own hands fastened on the 
turban and said, The fulfilment of your vow is in my charge 


In 1573, Akbar after his conquest of Gujarat appointed Khan Azam who 
was a staunch Sunni as the viceroy of Gujarat, He, on the advice of Maulana 
Muhammad reduced the Mahdavis into submission and for some time all w^as 
quiet in Pattan. But wdien Khan Azam was recalled to Delhi, the Mahdavis 
again raised their heads and started fomenting fresh troubles. The new viceroy 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan was very lax in his religious beliefs and he did not 
pay any heed to Maulana Muhammad’s advice. The Maulana thereupon deter- 
mined to proceed to Delhi and present the case in person before the emperor 
himself. In 986/1578, he left Pattan for Delhi and after some days reached 
Sarangpur. The Mahdavi’s pursued him secretly and when the Maulana left 
Sarangpur and reached the village Sohi they murdered him on the 6th Shawwal, 
986/15783 wdien he was offering his tahajjud prayers alone. His body was 
brought to Pattan and buried there* 


1 Abdul Wahhab : Op, ciL, p, 23. 

2 Abdul Wahhah : op.cit,p,16, 

3 A. M, Khan : Mirat-i Ahmadi {Snpplemmt), Oriental Institute. Baroda, 1930 
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Maiilana Muhammad's Works : 

It has been already mentioned that Maulana Muhammad was a very deep 
student of the traditions. It was in this science that he had ^speciahsed . in the 
Holy Lands, In this particular field he was unmatched. Al-Nur-al-afir says ; 

“ Some of our mashaikh have said that it is not known whether any sdmlar 
of Gujarat can stand comparison with him in the science of the traditions. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that his greatest contribution is made to this 
sderce ' His magnum opus in this branch of Muslim learning is Majma Bihar al 
Anwarfi gharaib al Tanzil irn Lataifal Akhbar. It was completed at Pattan on U 
RamzM 975/1578. “ This work, which the author has dedicated to his spiritual 
teacher Sh^’ikh Ali Muttaqi is a voluminous work extending over 1668 pages of 
large size closely lithographed. It is an exhaustive dictionary of peculiar wordi 
occurring in the Quran and the Sibnh SUtah. " Both as reference book and 
as a commentary on the Sibah, it is a valuable book. It has almost edipsed a 
the previous works of its kind. Writing about this book, Nawwab Saiyad 
Siddiq Hasan Khan says : 

“ The book is popular with the learned people since its composition and all 
agree on this that by writing this book Shaikh Muhammad b. Tahir has indebted 
the world of scholarship. ” ^ 

The version of the Majma* Bihar which is published by the Newal Kishore 
Press Lucknow, is in accordance with the MS. which was presented to Shaikh 
Abdu’l Haqq Muhaddis by Maulana Ibrahim, the eldest son of the Shaikhul 
Islam.^ There is a new copy of it in Pattan, also. 

2. Tazkirat-al-mauzu'at—TiAs is another famous book of the Shaikh. It 
was completed in 958/1551. It deals with the spurious traditions. He wrote it 
for the students that they may guard against the pitfalls of Ibn Jauzi s Muuzu at. 
This book is published in Cairo and was edited by Abdui Jalil Surati. 

3. Al-Mughni fi zabt asma ir rijal iwa nasabehim—Thss is an oithographical 
dictionary of the proper names and surnames of the traditionists, which are 
written in a similar way, and therefore, much confusion is caused. Short 
biographical notices are also given and there is a separate section dealing with 
surnames. At the end of the book there are brief notices of the Prophet, his 
Caliphs, famous sunni imams and the authors of the Sihah Sitta. It was 
completed in 952/1545 and was published in Delhi in 1873.® 

1 Abdul Hayy : Yad-i-Ayyam, p. 56. 

2 Abdul Hayy. op. cit., p. 56. 

3 Loth. 1023 ; Bankipore, 1-2. 

4 Abdul Hamid: Miftah’al-Kunuz, y-ii, 315. 

5 Abdul Wahhab: Op. c/A, p. 82. 
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4. Qammi-al-Maiizu'at fi zikr-al-zu‘afa wal wazzain. 

5. Asma-aURijal — It is a work containing biographical notices 
traditionists whose names occur in the Shaikh’s Majma'l Bihar. The t 
dedicated personally to Akbar. 

6. Risalafi highat al Mishkat is a work similar to Majma'l Bihar. 

' ' 7 ■ 1 ' ' ' A' 

I- TaliqB^ts on Tirmfzi md Abu Muslim J 


9. Hashia Mishkat-al-masabih 2 , 


Pupils of Maulana Muhammad 

The Risala-i-Manaqib by Shaikh Abdul Wahhab gives a long list of 
Maulana’s disciplines and pupils/ Some of them are 

L Shaikh Ziauddin b. Shaikh Muhammad Gliaus. 

2. Maulana Mian Ahmad Khan Pattani. 

3. Muhammad FazL 

4. Mian Jalal b. Manjhan (Shah Alam). 

5. Maulana Shaildi Muhammad Shattari. 

6. Shaikh Amin b. Shaikh Ahmad Pattani. 

7. Shaikh Husain Surati 

8. Shaikh Abdun Nabi, Sadr-us-Sudar in the days of Akbar.^ 

Epilogue ; 

As you come out of the Khan Sarovar Darwaza of the ruined fortress of 
Pattan, your eyes fall on a dried thorny hedge fencing a forsaken tomb. And 
when you are told that it is there that Maulana Muhammad b. Tahir lies buried, 
you begin to 'wonder at the vagaries of time and the utter unconcern of the 
people^ with things of transcendental charaGter. The man who brought glory to 
Gujarat by his pen mightier than the swords of many mundane conquerors, and 
who made the name of Pattan a household word in the world of Islam does not 
deserve to be thus consigned to the limbo of obvilion ! The scholarly world 
of Gujarat should not fail to repay the debt it owes to Maulana Muhammad. ,, 


1 Abdul Hamid : MiftalhaPKunuz, XII, 731, Ma^^arif, Oct, 1945, p. 236. 

1 Abdul Wahhab : Oj?. c//., p. 90 

2 Abdul Wahhab op. cit.^ p. 90 

3 Ibid. pp. 93-94. 


MAI^DAVI STEP- WELL INSCRIPTION AT CAMPANERA, ; 

SAMVAT---15.54, SAKA--14i9' 

By ■ 

V, H. SoNAWANE, Baroda ■■ 

During the Archaeological explorations around Campanera the present 
inscription was found near a village locally known as Mandavl. It is about three 
kilometers to the north-west of Campanera, behind the Saria-Vakaria dufigar, 
and seven kilometers to the north-east of Halol, in the Panchamahals district of 
Gujarat State. This inscription was discovered from a ruined step-well near a 
cultivated field, which is hardly 100 meters to the south-east of the village. 

The size of the step-well is about, 19 X 4.80 meters. It has five spans, 
and each span has seven steps. This inscription is engraved in the northern 
niche of the third span, on a square flat sand-stone of 61 X 61 c.m. There are 
16 lines of the inscription and the average size of the letters is 2 c.m. On each 
line there is a decorative device of two vertical strokes. To the opposite side of 
this inscription there exists a similar niche in ruinous condition. 

This inscription is in Devanagari characters. The language is mixed— 
Sanskrit and mediaeval Gujarati. The letter E for Ya and the use of the term 
Savaloka for Sivaloka indicate that the author was not a very efficient writer of 
Sanskrit. The terms Sultan, Vakaf, Masit, Hajira etc. are of Persio-Arabic source, 
The use of these and other administrative words was already current by the 15th 
cent. A.D. in Gujarat. 

The inscription begins with an invocation of Ganesa and Sdradd. After 
that the benedictory verse for water reservoir is given. It is followed by the 
astronomical data of the year, time, day and other details of the Indian calendar. 
It Js followed by medieval Gujarati text, which indicates the main purpose of the 
donation of two plough-land for a Mosque, step-well and a Hazira, by Malik 
Sandal Sultani during the reign of Sultan Mahmud Begra. 

The places mentioned in the inscription such as Pavakadurga, Campanera 
and Mahamadavada refer to the hill fortress of Pavagadha, and the city of 
Campanera, or Campakanagara. This city was on the Pavagadha hill, as noted 
in the drama ^Gangaddsa Fraidpa Vildm*^. After the conquest of Campanera 
Mahmud Begra made it the capital, and named as Mahmudabad. The inscrip- 
tion clearly mentions that the city was given another name. This is a well- 

i Sandesara, B. J,, ‘Detailed description ot the Fort of Campaner in the Gaiigadasa 
Pratapa Vilasa, an unpublished Sanskrit Play by Gahgadhara’, Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Vol. XVIIL Nos. 1-2, Sept.-Dec., 1968. 
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known phenomenon that was responsible for change of many place-names. It is 
interesting to know that such changes proved short-lived in many localities 
including Campanera. 

The term Pavakadurga is noted even in the NahanI Umarvan inscription^ 
(Halol Taluka) dated Samvat year 1525=1469 A.D. and in the Dohad stone 
inscription of Mahmud 2 (Begra ) dated V.S. 1545 = 1489 A.D, earlier to this 
present inscription. The term Pavakadurga has the reference to Pavagadha in all 
these cases, and hence the identification of Pavakdurga with Pavagadha does not 
raise any problem of identification. 

The word Sri which comes before the name of Sultan Mahmud Begra for 
seven times indicates his majesty and personality. ‘Sandal Sultanl Babati-Mulk- 
Udah’ is probably the name of Malik of Sultan Mahmud Begra, who had 
donated a field for public utility and welfare. But here the title ‘ Babati-Mulk- 
Udah ’ requires further study. 

From the style of writing it seems that the tradition of giving numbers in 
numerials as well as in words was very common in 15th century A.D. Some of 
the numbers occurring in this inscription are given in both the forms such as 
5 Pancamyam, Hala 2 mike hala bi or Bhumihala bi alike 2. Here the word Hala 
is used as a term for measurement, a measure frequently met with in the Cau- 
lukya grants. It is described as Bhumihala 2. This description indicates that a 
piece of land which could be managed by two ploughs in this area might be 
about ten acres of land. This measure is variable as the capacity of ploughing 
depends upon the nature of the soil. It also describes that the field which is 
donated for public welfare is “ Kdlikdlayakhetra ”, meaning the field having black 
colour, like the colour of Goddess Kdlikdmdtd. The black land of the surround- 
ing area gives significance to the simile. Incidentally it may be noted that Pava- 
gadha is a famous seat of the temple of Kdlikd. She is the Kula-devatd of the 
Cauhan dynasty of Pavagadha, and hence her temple at PSvagadha exists at least 
from the period of the Cauhans, 

Another important fact was also noticed while exploring the area around 
the step-well. It was noticed that the remains of ruined mosque and standing 
Mausoleum are still in existence in the same field as it is already mentioned in 
the inscription. These remains provide the reality of the narration on the 
inscription. 

I am very grateful to Prof. R. N. Mehta, Head, Department of Archaeology 
and Ancient History, M. S. University of Baroda, for his help in writing this 

2 Major Watson, J. W.. ' Historical Sketch of the Hill Fortress;of Pavagadh, in Gujarat 
JTie Indian Antiquary. 1877, A Journal of Oriental research, pp. 1-9. 

3 Sankalia, H. D., ‘ Dohad Stone Inscription of Mahamud ( Begarha) V. S. 1545, Saka 
1410', Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIV, 1937-38, pp. 212-225. 
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paper. I aoa also grateful to J§rl G. U. Bhagat, for accompanying me in field 
work and also for taking the rubbing of the same inscription. My thanks are due 
to Shri J. T. Patel also, for his help in taking the photographs of this inscriptiGn. 

TEXTS 

c qiqq;|q 5fl?: 

I iP41P »>iT qicTW 

efl # iT^g^ ^ira:- 

4l9 §3- 

<nt 155 ^ 31% 155 Itfl P# 

cig ?r«rT isE# ! i^fkig gfi:555 

fsf 31% ’t i551TFt 5Tfli5cr 

113 vjqrfji 111 qni%f,i5st gq( ^ )5i f%- 

# ^fq ^ «rii g a^jfsiigsq I (1 ) ?rqpfi[ 

1 jSis used for Ya. 

2 Vaf m is us 0 d for yar^sa. 

3 Sav€jloAa should be ^ivaIo/(a, 

4 This benedictory verse could be traced to * Aparajiia- pfrcha ’ which notes s 

plq^PT^ g f?% --qK^jqiii i 
iqqfs5^ifSi 51 jhuRi n ^ c n 

A coinparison of this Sloka with that from the inscription indicates clearly the source of 
the latter. ^ Aparajita-prccha\ B. Bhattacharya, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1950, Chapter 
no. 74, p. IS 5. 

5 should be ^/au. 

6 Pamcamydm tithau would be correct, addition of S is not necessary. 

7 Saltaramukarama is a persian epithet of Campanera. 

8 AurJ in the sense of or. 

9 YoCisri seems to be Jyotisi. 

10 * Malik Sandal Sultani ’ is unknown to Historical literature, probably he was one of the 
nobles of Siiltan Mahmud Begra. 

11 Vakzafa =-. donation. 

12 Sulf ani Samasta Divani is technical administrative term. 
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MANDAVI STEP-WELL INSCRIPTION AT CAMPANERA 

TRANSLATION 

Om: Salutation to Salutation to Sarada. One who makes the 

provision of water on the earth even in one foot-step of cow, will get the heaven 
of Siva for sixty thousands of years. 

Hail : In the Samvat year 1554 and Saka era 1419, when the Sun is in 
Uttarayana in the month of Pausa, in the first fortnight, fifth day, on Thursday 
during Satabhisa constellation coinciding Sandhyagniyoga and Balava Katana. 

In the fortunate fortress of Pavaka in the city of Mahamadabad alias 
Campanera, during the victorious region of Sultan Mahmud. 

A Jyotisi called Vijayadita writes:— Malik Sandal Sultani Babati Mulk- 
Udah. Let there be good and auspiciousness. The land which could be culti- 
vated by two ploughs, which is in the revenue of kingdom of Sultan is given in 
donation for the sake of step-well, mosque and mausoleum. This two plough 
land is given in donation as per Civil regulations of the Sultan. 

One who violates the Black-field as black as the goddess Kali will be guilty. 
The Punya will persist as long as the step-well. 


FAUNA IN BHARAVI 
By : ; 

J. P, Thaker, Baroda 

In a previous paper by the present writer, published in JOI, XX. iv— June 
1971— ( pp. 461478 ), a study of the FLORA IN BHARA VI was presented. The 
present paper humbly attempts at a critical survey of the as mentioned 

by B h a r a V i in his highly esteemed poem, the Kirdtdrjumyam. 

* Several FA UNA, Le., quadrupeds, flying animals, creeping creatures and 
aquatic animals have been referred to in B h a r a v i ’s poem. The terms 
‘bhuta' (XV. 1 ), ‘ r/ryac ’( II. 55 ) and ‘sattm' (XIV. 16) are employed by 
him to denote animals in general. In the sense of beasts alone, the term 
‘tiryac’ is used once (XIII. 10); ‘pciu’twice (XIV.38;XV, 13) md ‘ mrga' 
as many as ten times (VI. 34 ; X. 5 ; XII. 45, 46 ; XIII. 4, 6, 9 ; XIV. 13, 15, 
22). Likewise, such terms as ‘khaga' (XIV. 45), ‘patat' (VI. 1 ; XIII. 26), 
' pat ad in ’ ( IX, 8 ), ‘ sakmi ’ ( XII. 45), ‘ vi’ ( XV. 52 ) and ‘ vihanga ’ ( IX. 31 ; 
XII. 46 ) are employed to denote birds. 

The BEASTS referred to in our poem are the horses, the yaks, the 
elephants, the oxen, the cows, the jackals, the ‘ indragopa’s, the buffaloes, the 
antelopes, the donkeys, the lions, the boars and the bulls. Let us survey the 
references to each of these in their proper order. 

1. Jsva (1. 16;XVL 6, 8) or the horse is also termed here as ‘ turaga' 
( VII. 11 ; XV. 16, 26 ), ‘ iwahga ’ ( VII. 4, 19 ), ‘ turangama ’ ( VII. 21 ) 
and ‘ vq/Yn’ (XIII. 55 ). Atone place the horses as a part of the 
army on the field of battle are stated to be ‘ caturagdh ’ or moving in 
a dexterous manner. 1 At another they are mentioned as ‘prajavin’s 
or very fast ( VII. 4 ). It is narrated at a third place that the chariot- 
drivers used to be thrown off on the battle-field by steeds terrified by 
dancing headless trunks of dead warriors. ^ There are references to 
‘asva-hesd’ or neighing of horses (XVI. 8) on the battle-field, to 
‘asviya’ or a multitude of horses (XV. 24), especially to the cavalry 


1 Vide XV. 16, which is a ‘ citra-kavya’ of the 'samitdgaka’ type with the figures 
‘Yathasankhya’ and ‘Yamaka: 

^ =4 41 ^qfPI: II 

2 Vide the first half of another *cUra>kavya^ : 

1 XV. 26“* 
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( XVI. 4 ) and to ‘ vaji-bhumi or a place where horses are found in 
abundance ( XIIL 55 ). 

2. Camaris or the Yaks (Bos grunniens) are stated here to be so fond of 

their hairy tails that they would try to preserve them even at the risk 
of their very lives ( XII. 47 ). 

3. Gaja or the elephant is referred to by the following synonyms : ‘ daiuin ’ 

(I. 16 ; 111. 45 ; V. 9 ; XIV. 22 ; XVI. 11, 14), ‘dvipa' (III. 3S ; VII. 

24, 30; XV. 24 ; XVI. 8 ; XVII. 36, 45 ), ‘dv/rada’ (II. 25 ; Vf. 7 ; 
XVIII. 1 ), ‘ gaja ’ ( I. 36 ; V. 2, 47 ; VII. 8, 31, 32, 35, 37 ; XIl. 40, 
48), 'ibha' (VI. 11 ; VII. 11, 39; X. 53; XIII. 55; XV. 16, 25 ; 
XVII. 51 ), ‘ karenu' (VII. 20, 33), ‘karin ' ( II. 18 ; V. 7, 25, 26 ; VII. 
13, 24, 34 ; VIII. 12 ; IX. 20 ; XII. 49 ; XVI. 9, 12 ; XVIII. 32), 
‘ mdranga ’ ( VII. 36 ; XVI. 14 ), ‘ matangaja ’ ( I. 29 ; V. 47 ; XVII. 
17, 36 ), '• ndga ’ ( III. 50 ; VII. 32 ; XV. 12 ; XVI. 2, 30, 38 ; XVII. 
45 ) and vdrana ’ ( VII. 34, 38 ; VIII. 22 ; XIII. 20 ; XIV. 35 ; XVI. 
13, 36 ). * Vydla gaja ’ or ‘ a vicious elephant’ is referred to at XVII. 

25. The she-elephant or ‘kar'm' is mentioned at two places ( II. 6 ; 
VII. 24 ) ; while a reference to the ‘ gandha-gaja ’ or scented elephant 
is met with at XVII. 17. The ‘ aga-ja gaja's or mountain-born ( i.e. 
mountainous) elephants are covered with hair on the whole of 
their bodies which are very hard ( I. 36 ). The ‘ vanya-dvipa ’s or 
wild elephants are fond of rivers which they turn turbid especially in 
summer (III. 38). ‘ Ibha-rdja-kdmm’ or the forest where excellent 
elephants a^jp found in abundance is also referred to at XIII. 55. The 
‘ dkarin kprin ’s or elephants of good breed are mentioned at V. 7. 
They are fond of digging river-banks. Rutting elephants are fond of 
giving side-blows to the banks ( VI. 7 ). They are fond of swimming 
and dipping in rivers ( V. 25 ; VI. 11 ; VII. 11, 35 ), and the drops of 
rut floating on waters resemble the eyes of peacock-feathers ( Vf. 1 1 ). 
The colour of rut is reddish or tawny ( VII. 33, 35 ), and it smells 
like sdptaparm flowers (I. 16), like lotuses (VII. 35) and like full- 
blown cardamun flowers ( VII. 38 ). While rutting, they close their 
eyes (might be due to intoxication), stretch their trunks on the 
branches of trees, in due course their trunks slip down from the trees 
and they sit down in an easy way. ^ They become so enraged at the 
rutting of other elephants that they disregard the commands of their 


3 Vide the nice description of Siva’s gaftas who are compared to such elephants: 

*1^ tteRfllf *lTnT ^ WSrIW II XVI. 30. 
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drivers, when female elephants have to be brought to help who 
tactfully captivate them and under the circumstances they would 
proceed further with great difficulty. Bharavi states that the 
elephants emaciate due to rutting. ^ The roarings of elephants are 
compared to the deep thunders of clouds ( VII. 39 ). Other peculi- 
arities of elephants are spraying out water-drops from their trunks all 
around (XVI. 9, 12 ) and scratching their temples against sandal-trees 
(V. 47; VIII. 12) and even breaking forth these trees (XII. 49). 
When enraged against another elephant, it casts offits ‘/jnrMa cchada' 
or face-covering ( XVII. 45 ). This reference indicates that, even like 
the horses yoked to carts, the elephants used to have their faces 
covered with special veils. The wild elephants are stated to be afraid 
of the Kirdtas or forest-tribes (XII. 49 ). There is a reference to 
‘gaja-mauktika's or pearls springing forth from the temples of tk 
elephants { XII. 40 ). At one place the ear-flapping on the part of a 
vicious elephant is mentioned. When such an elephant starts flapping 
its eats one after the other, the driver understands that he has com- 
mitted certain flaw out of carelessness that has loosened his check on 
the animal and becomes suspicious of destruction. « 


4. Go 


5. Go 


( mas. ) or an ox is mentioned as a model the low position of 
attendership to which one is condemned on accent of four vices viz. 

( 1 ) always depending on others for fulfilling bne’s own tasks, 

( 2 ) following very low types of vocation such as those of a scavenger, 
a coolie, etc., ( 3 ) being devoid of all sense of shame and ( 4 ) having 
no control over sense-organs. 

(fem. ) or the cow (IV. 10, 11, 12, 13, 32; XVII. 20) is also termed 
as ‘ dlienu ’( IV. 1 3, 3 1 ) and * pa^u ’ ( IV. 1 3 ). At one place the herds 


4 Vide th; picturesque description of the feelings and movements of such elephants: 

^1511131 II VII. 24. 

Also vWe ra. 32, 34. 

5 Vide : 

XIV. 35*. 

6 FiV/e the nice Simile: 

sRiT *1^ II XVII. 25. 

7 F/We Indra’s words to ascetic Arjuna: 

II XI. 33. 
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of cows are described as snow-white resembling a fine silken garment. ® 
They are very timid ( IV. 13 ). When it rains at night, they are not 
able to see one another and only hear the thunders of clouds; they are 
terrified at this and tremble continuously ( XVII. 20 ). They are also 
represented here as fond mothers ( IV. 10, 31, 32 ). B h a r a v i shows 
great regard for these holy creatures by employing such epithets as 
‘Jagatprasuti’ and ’ jagad-eka-pdvanl ’ and comparing them with 
sacrificial offerings ( IV, 32 ). 

6 . Gomdyu or the jackal is referred to as a vile and low animal who cannot 

have friendship with such a noble animal as an elephant ( XIV. 22 ). 

7. Indragopa or the insect cochineal is mentioned twice. At X. 3 it is named 

‘ sakragopa ’ and at X. 27 ‘ surendragopa Its scarlet colour becomes 
evident from the descriptions in both these places, the latter expressly 
indicating its bulky body. These insects generally appear in the rainy 
season as is implied by their very name ; the description here is of 
autumn. 

8. Mahi^a or the buffalo is referred to once, where it is stated that buffaloes 

pound down the plants of Aguru, Tamdla and Nalada, while flying 
away out of fear from the foresters’ army ( XII. 50 ). 

9. Mrga or the deer is mentioned eight times in our Kdvya ( I. 40 ; IV. 33 ; 

V.38; VI. 24; XL 58; XII. 52; XIII. 5; XV. 10). The synonym 
‘hariiia' is used at XI. 58 and its feminine form ‘ hari^V at XII. 52. 
The timid nature and very low life and maintenance of the antelopes 
are pointed out at XL 58. Their dexterity in running away speedily is 
indicated by the phrase “ mdrgam mdrgani ” at XV. 10*. They were 
prominent as .iirama-creatures ( XII. 52 ). The does are described 
as fond of music. They are so fond of music that they disregard their 
intense hunger and do not go to the grass while listening attentively to 
the sweet songs of the cowherdesses of melodious voice ( IV. 33 ). 
Their fondness for the sprouts of green grass is brought out at V. 38. 
When rejoiced, they bite the tender creepers with their teeth ( XII. 52 ). 

10. Rdsabha or the donkey is referred to once, where its dusty-white colour 

is hinted at.® 


8 Vide the figurative statement: 

II IV. 12. 

9 Vide this striking expression where the dust is compared in colour to the donkey : 

XVI. 7". 
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11. or the Hon is mentioned as many as eight times. The synonyms 
of Simha iXYl. 50 ) used by our poet are mrgdfiSiipa ( II. 21; 
VII. 39 ; XII. 48 ), mrgendra ( HI. 50 ) and Hari ( XV. 45 ; XVII. 46 ). 
Its characteristics of self-respect (II. 21; VII. 39; XVII. 46), self- 
reliance (11.18), dauntless nobility ( II. 21 ; XII. 48 ) and even 
corporeal handsomeness ( XV. 45 ) are described by our poet very 
briefly but quite strikingly and vividly. At one place ( XVI. 50) the 
fire issuing out of Arjuna’s Agneydstra which spread in all directions 
and crossed the very cloud-rows, as if desirous of destroying all living 
beings, is aptly compared to a lion ready for taking a leap for killing 
the creatures, with its manes dishevelled on all sides. 

12. Varaha or the boar is referred to in our poem, over and above the 

usual name ‘ varaha ’ ( XII. 37 ; XIII. 23, 41 ), by the synonym ‘ sukau ’ 
( XII. 53 ), the descriptive term ‘ darristrin ’ ( XIII. 50; XIV. 38 ) and 
the general term ‘ mrga ’ ( XIII. 1, 6, 33, 46, 49, 63, 65; XIV. 14, 15 ), 
It is described here as possessing an uneven dark huge body and strong 
teeth ( XIII. 1, 8, 24 ). 


1 3. Vr?a or the bull is termed here as ‘ gavdm adhipa ’ ( IV. 1 1 ), ‘ r^abha ’ 

( XIV. 40 ). ‘ uksan’ (IV. U; V. 42 ), ‘ vrga ’ ( I V. 1 8 ; XII. 20 ; XVIII. 
20 ) and ‘ vfsabha ’ ( XVIII. 16 ). Its well-nourished huge white body 
( IV. 1 1 ; V. 42 ), made circular in the fond act of butting against banks 
and rocks and thus resembling the moon ( V. 42 ), is aptly described 
by our poet, who rightly considers it as arrogance (darpa) incarnate 
(IV. 11). ■ 

The BIRDS mentioned in our poem are the crane, the bee, the partridge, 
the ruddy goose, the eagle, the swan, the crow, the cuckoo, the osprey, the 
peacock, the Jdrajfl and the parrot. 

14. Baldkd: The cranes are referred to by the expression ‘ vihddb patatrirmJ}' 

which is paraphrased byMallinatha as' baldkdh ' ( IV. 23 ). The 
description here indicates that these are birds of the rainy season and 
as such they are not seen in the autumn. 

15. BItramara or the bee is mentioned here as many as twenty times. Over 
and above the common terra ‘ bhramara ’ ( VII. 10 ) six other synonyms 


10 


11 


Vide the very nice description of fire : 

u XVI. 50. 

Vide this vene which is an instance of Anhdntarmydsa : 

3501# qtj h Squill IV. 23. 
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are used viz. * ali ’ ( V. 26; VI, 2: VIII. 5; X. 31, 33 ), ‘ alin ’ ( VII. 31), 
‘ dvirepha ’ ( VJII. 11, 35, 47 ), ‘ madhulih ' ( XVIIL 20 ) , ‘ ^tatpada ’ 
( IV. 14; VIII. 7, 35; X. 26, 34, 42) and ‘ silimukha ’ ( IV. 35; VIII. 6 ), 
The ’ or drones are also referred to at one place ( VI. 7 ). 

The bees are fancied as the collyrium for the flower-eyes of the creepers 
(VIII, 11 ).42 They like the odour of elephants’ rut (V. 26; VI. 7). 
They are fond of flower-juice ( X. 26 ), of lotuses in general ( VIII. 35; 
X. 33) and of ‘kokanada's or red-lotuses in particular (X. 42). 
Their dark colour is hinted at thrice (IV. 14; VIII. 47 and X. 26 ). 
The buzzing of the bees is depicted as a good omen ( VI. 2).'3 

16. Cakora or the partridge is mentioned only once (VII. 39 ). There the 
partridges are described as startled at the deep roarings of celestial 
elephants resembling the deep thunderings of clouds. 

n. Cakravaka or the ruddy goose ( Anas Casarca ) is referred to at six places, 
where the peculiar fate of these birds in being invariably separated 
from their beloveds during the night-time is described (VIII. 56; IX. 
4, 13, 14, 30). Only at one place they are termed as Cakravdkas 
(IX. 4); at all other places descriptive expressions are employed; 
e.g. they are c&llsd ‘ rathdngammndm mithundni’ ( VIII. 56) and 
‘ yaminivirahindtp vihagdndtp mithundni' ( IX. 13 ). At one place the 
singular of the latter expression viz. ‘ ydmini-virahiijd vihagena ’ is used 
(IX. 30). At another the general terra ‘ sakunti' is employed for 
the male ( IX. 14 ), while at a third one female of this bird is called 
‘ rathdfiga-ndma-vanitd ’ ( VI. 8 ). It is not possible even for her, says 
the poet, to distinguish her ruddy mate from the huge waves of the 
Gahga turned reddish on account of the vicinity of the golden peaks 
of the Himalayas.*'* 

18. Ganitmat or the eagle is termed by our poet as ‘ dkhafjdala-smu-vi’ 

( I. 24 ), ‘ khaga ’ ( XVI. 45 ), ‘ tdrk$ya ' { XIII. 21 ; XVI. 42 ), ‘patat ’ 

( XVI. 47 ), ‘patatdrp pati' ( VI. 1 ), ‘ rukmacchada ' ( XVI. 46 ), 


12 Vide the excellent verse possessing a Sankara of Rupaka and Utpreksd: 

ii VIII. ii. 


13 


14 


OJll 


Vide the verse haviog a Sankara of Upamds : 

II VI. 2. 

Vide the verse with a Sankara of the figures Bhrdnthnat Tadguna i 

II VI. 8. 
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* supari^a'’ {'KNIAA) ' vimta-suta' (XVI. 48 ). The chests of the 
eagles are stated to be broad (XVI. 45). Their reddish brilliance is 
referred to at XVI. 43, 45, 46, 47 and 48. The eagle is depicted once 
as the vehicle of the Supreme Being ( VI. 1 ). Great serpents are 
represented as being terrified at the flapping sound of the eagles ( XIII. 
21). The eternal enmity between serpents and eagles is also referred 
tout XVI. 48. 

19. Hamsa or the flamingo is mentioned as many as thirteen times. It is 
termed not only as ‘Afifwsi? ’( IV. 25 ; V.31; VI. 4; X. 4, 25 ; XVIlf. 
19 ) but also as ‘kalakamsa' ( IV. 1 ; V. 13 ; VI. 6 ; VIII. 27, 29 ). At 
one place the descriptive name ‘ sitacchada-patatrin ’ is used ( IV. 30 ). 
The ‘ kalahanua-vadhiV or the female flamingo is mentioned at X. 60. 
The sw'eet voice of these birds is described at IV. 1, 25 ; VI. 4 ; VIII, 
27 and X. 4. They are stated to be intoxicated in Autumn (IV. 25; 
X. 25 ), when they fly along the sky towards waters and forest-groves 
(IV. 27-30 ). These birds possess silver-bright and crystal-bright 
lustre ( V. 31 ) but their gait lacks grace [ hdva ] and consequently the 
graceful movements of the celestial nymphs surpass the same (VIII. 
29; X. 60 ). The Mdmsa-laks in the Himalayas is traditionally con- 
sidered as their abode, where they are found in abundance (V. 13). 
They are depicted here as the carriers of the celestial cars, the bells 
hung on their necks ringing as they moved along the celestial road of 
the sky ( XVIII. 19 ). 

20 Kdka or the crow has secured a solitary reference ( XV. 25 ), where its 

contemptible nature of flying away from responsibility is hinted at,‘® 

21 Koki/a or the cuckoo is referred to twice. At the first place it is stated 

that in spring the ‘ kokila ’ or the he-cuckoo, so fond of the smell of 
blowing mango-fruit, is intoxicated by that smell and produces cooing 
notes (V. 26). At the other place tho ' parabhrta-yuvaW' or the she- 
cuckoo is mentioned. It is stated there that in rainy season it eats the 
ripened Jambu-fruit and, rejoicing at this enjoyment, produces sweet 
notes which become agreeable by virtue of the employment of a variety 
of sweet tones and as such it fascinates even afflicted hearts ( X. 22 ). 


15 Vide the nice illustration of ‘ Sarvato-bhadra % which, being a citra-bandha, is difficult 
to understand : 

qr i 

45rai^^ ii XV. 25. 

Here Kartikeya is stated to be addressing the ga^as, who were taking to their heels 
from the battle-field^ as contemptible like crows. 
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22. Kurarl or the osprey is mentioned only once ( V. 25). This single 

reference makes it clear that or flights of ospreys are 

found in the Himalayas and their resounding is liked by elephants.*® 

23. MayufO’ or the peacock, the national bird of India and certain other 

countries, has retained its importance by securing as many as ten 
references in the Kirdtdrjuniy a. The terms employed here to denote 
this bird are ‘nilgka^tha’ (VIL 39), ‘barhbja' {IV. Z2,), ‘ barkin’ 
( VI. 11 ), ‘ mayiira ’ ( VII. 22 ), ‘ miagdin ' ( IV. 25; X, 23 ), ‘ silchd- 
dhara ’ ( XV. 42 ) and ‘ sikhin ’ ( X. 25 ; XII. 41 ). The pea-hens are 
mentioned as ‘ sikhagdindm yogitah ’ ( IV. 16 ). These birds are stated 
to rejoice and become intoxicated on the advent of rain (IV. 16; 
VII. 22, 39: X. 23 ) and hence their sweet notes are not so agreeable 
in autumn as they are in monsoon (IV. 25 ). They sing in the ^adja 
svara. *’ At one place the variegated peacock-feather-eyes are referred 
to (VI. 11). The Xzratns are stated to adorn their temples with 
peacock-feathers (XII. 41 ). The arrows also used to be adorned on 
the other end with peacock-feathers ( XV. 42 ). *^ 

24. Sdrasa or Ardea Sibirica is referred to four times (VI. 4; VIII. 9, 31; X. 

4). The notes of this bird were considered as auspicious or good 
omen (VI. 4). Its habit of starting to produce notes on hearing the 
sound of its kin is mentioned at X. 4. These birds are stated to be 
found in abundance on the banks of the kunja-nadh or bower-rivers 
of the Himalayas as well as on those of the holy river Gahga ( VIII. 
9,31). 

25. Suka or the parrot is mentioned thrice ( IV. 36 ; V. 38 ; XII. 50 ). At V. 38 

and XII. 50 the tenderly green colour of the parrots is referred to. At 
the former place the rays of emeralds are stated to be as green and 
tender as young parrots *®. At the latter the ‘ Mldkusuma’s or ‘ saileya ’ 

16 Vide the description of the Himalayas ; 

^ II V. 25. 

17 kiVcMallinatha onlV. 33: 


mT-—‘ srgd 4’# ’ 1 

18 The readers may refer, with advantage and interest, to the present author's paper 
'Peacock : The National Bird of India’ published on pages 425446 of the Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, VoL XII, No. iv— June, 1963^ 

19 Vide the nice description : 

11 V. 38. 
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flowers are described to be of the colour of the parrots.^o Likewise, 
at IV. 36 a series of parrots, with yellowish paddy-tips in their coral- 
red beaks and by virtue of their tenderly green colour like that of a 
fully blown ’ flower, is described as imitating the beauty of a 

rain-bow 

CREEPING ANIMALS: As to the creeping animals we meet with in 
B h a r a V i ’s poem a number of references to the snakes, which are termed diffe- 
rently as ‘a/ii’ (V, 30, 47; VII. 29 ; XL 23 ; XIL 22, 24A , XVIII. 32 ), 
‘bliujaga^ (XII. 24 \; XVI. 37), ‘Ste/anga’ (VL 32; XVI. 36 ), ‘ bhogin' 

( XVI. 41 , 48 ), ‘ (XVI. 42), ‘ ndga (XV. 12; X\II. 7), 

‘phambhrt' . U ), ‘ phanawt ' (V, 27), ‘phavdvat’ (XVI. 39; XVII. 45), 
‘sarpa’ {XVI. 38) and Umga' (1.24; XIII. 21). They are stated to be 
specially liking charming creepers and filaments. ^2 Their dark colour is compared 
to that of the Indranila gems (XVI. 38). We get a striking reference to the 
serpents’ casting off their sloughs. 2^ Their proverbial fear from the eagles is also 
referred to by B h a r a v i ( XIII. 21 ). At one place Arjuna’s arms are compar- 
ed by the foresters to terrible [bhisapa] serpents (VI. 32). Their habit of 
surrounding sandal trees is also mentioned ( V. 47; XII. 24 A ). They are com- 
pared to bad persons, as the sprouts of the sandal trees resorted to by great 
serpents trembled due to their (vehement) breathings. 2'> At one place enjoy- 
ments are compared to the hoods of serpents, because both lead one to destruc- 


20 ) XII. 5o^ 

21 Vide tV:e nice Simile : 

i 

it IV. 36. 

22 FiWe the half-verse charming with ; 

>t5op|:c(Tirni^ ii V. 

23 Arjuna, with his armour removed, shone forth like a *phandvat ’ or a snake that has 
cast off its slough. Vide : 

fN^f^TcT^f '=’#RT ^flPTt %^?7=srTT I 

^ tgr II XVII. 45-46. 


24 Vide 


11 VII. 29. 
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References to liiige snakes possessing brilliant gems on : their heads are 
also met with (XIV. 25 ; XVIII. 32 ). Bharavi refers also,. to' the peculiar 
type of snakes known as Drstivisa'' whose' very . glances are believed to, be 
poisonous (XIV. 25 ; XVL 40 ; XV1L :7 ). - Such a serpent is stated to emit 
poison from its eyes^^, i,e.^ its very glances are' poisonous. At one place the 
^DfstiviM" serpents are diS ' prdnaharek§ana''s i.e,, those whose 'Very 

glances are capable of destroying life ; because, as the. poet describes, from the 
eyes of such serpents spring forth brilliant flames resembling great meteors. 
There is a reference also to the siiake-bite-cure.rs, who us^ to recite a charm in 
wliicli occurred the names ot* Tarksya^ (i.e, an eagle) md^Vdsuki' (a'serpent'- 
lord), at the recitation whereof the snakes would be highly pained (I. .24 ). ■ The 
serpent-cliiefs ' Sesa ’ ( V. 27 ) and * Vdsuki ’ ( L 24 ; V. 30 ) are also referred to 
in this poem. , The former is termed merely as ^ Phanavat ’ to whom nectar is 
so dear and who protects it ( in the nether world) { V. 27 ) ; while the latter is 
termed as ^Ahipati' who was used as the churning rope at the great Ocean- 
churning undertaken by the gods and the demons for bringing out nectar ( Y. 30). 

AQUATIC ANIMALS : Let us now turn to ,the references to the aquatic 
animals. We meet with in B h a r a v i ’s poem as many as fifteen such references 
(IV.3,5; V.29; VL 14, 15, 16; VilL 27,33,45, 46 ; XU. 49; XIIL 24, 70 ; 
XV1L 26, 63 ). ^Yddas^ {V.29; VL 14 ; XVIL 26 } and ^grdlia^ (XilL24) 
are the general terms employed here to denote the aquatic animals in general. 
The itvms ^ sapharV (IV.3; VLi6;XlL 49), Unfna’ (VnL27, 30,45)and 
‘jhasd^ (VIIL 46) are used to denote the fish in general; while ‘pdthlna" 

( IV. 5 ) denotes a particular type of fish, which is otherwise known as * sakasra- 
damtra\ There is a reference to * makara^ or the crocodile also (XVIL 63 ). 
We get two references to water-snakes. At one place it is termed as ^ahi^ ( XOL 
70) and at the other as ^ phanin" (VL 15). 

The movemenls of the ‘ sapharVs or fish are described to be as charming 
as the side-glances of beloved ladies ( IV, 3 ). Our poet fancies the movements 
of the ^sapharVs in the rivers merging into the Ganga to be the charming eyes 
of those rivulets ( VL 16). Out of fear and perturbed condition due to the 


25 Vide : 

U XI. 23. 

26 Vide : 

H M ii XVII. . 

27 Vide the nice description : 

m li XVI. 40. 
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confusion, created by the i&Vflte army, the ‘ saphiuVs ot fish in the rivers of Mt. 
Indrakila turned their bellies upwards and backs down-wards ( XII. 49 ) ! The 
' mtna's or the fish being unsteady in the waters of the river Gaftga shook the 
lotuses. This created a very nice scene and the holy river appeared thereby to 
be casting glances at the celestial damsels who went there for water-sports ( VIIl. 
27 ). The ‘ yddas'es or aquatic animals of the ocean are stronger than those of 
the rivers merging into the ocean and consequently the former kill the latter 
( XVIL 26 ). There is a reference to aquatic animals similar in form to an 
elephant. At the smell of the rut on the fickle water-waves, these creatures come 
out as if to fight with the elephants (VI. At one place the peculiar 

characteristic of the ‘makara’ or crocodile of crossing the river vehemently 
and then clashing against big stones in the river or on the bank of the river is 
mentioned ( XVIL 63 ). 

As already noted, the water-snake is referred to twice. At the first place 
it is stated that by the serpents’ vehement exhaling of breath, water was thrown 
up into the sky, resembling, on account of purity and extent, autumnal clouds. 
As is explained, this vehemence was due to its desire to soar up all of a sudden 
(VI. 15). At the other place the Kirdta king, fully equipped with his sharp- 
armed armies, is compared to the ocean whose billows are brimming with 
serpents."^ 

To conclude, the above study shows that in all there are two hundred 
seventy-four references to the FAUNA in B h a r a v i ’s Kirdtdrjunlya. Among 
these there are twenty-eight general references including those to animals in general 
( 3 ), beasts in general ( 13), birds in general ( 8 ) and aquatic animals in 
general (4); one hundred forty particMhr references to beasts including Aha 
(12), Camarf ( 1 ), GAJA ( 73 ), Go (mas. ) ( 1 ), Go ( fem. ) ( 9 ), Gomdyu ( 1 ), 
Indragopa ( 2 ), Mahi?a ( 1 ), Mrga ( 8 ), Rdsabha ( 1 ), Sint ha ( 8 ), Vara ha ( 15 ) 
and Vrsa{ bha ) ( 8 ); seventy-two particular references to flying animals including 
Baldkd (1), Bhramara (20), Cakora (1), Cakravdka (6), Garutmat (10), 
Hamsa (13), Kdka ( 1 ), Kokila ( 2 ), Kurari ( 1 ), Mayura ( 10 ), Sdrasa ( 4 ) 
and Suka ( 3 ); twenty-three particular references to creeping animals all of them 
being to the Snakes', and eleven particular references to aquatic animals including 
Jham ( 7 ), Makara ( 1 ), Pdthina ( 1 ) and Water-snakes ( 2 ). 

28 Vide : 

^ II VI, 14. 

II XIII. 70, 


29 Vide ; 
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Thus in all there are thirty-four items of FAUNA— /oiir ' general and thirty 
particular — referred to ■ in' t lie Kirdtdrjumya of B h a r a v the most prominent 
hmg'GAJA^ or ELEPHANT which has secured as many hs; seventy-three 
references out of these two hundred seventy four idtimcts. Just as the most 
prominent among the thirteen items of bea&ts is ^GATA"" which has secured not 
less than seventy-three references out of the one hundred forty references to the 
! hmsts; 'BHRAMARA ’ or the BEE is - the most prominent among the twelve 
items ofjiying animals^ having secured as many as twenty references out of the 
I seveniy4wo to flying animals. Likewise, SNAKES are referred to by B h a r a v i 

? as creeping animals, the number of references to them being twenty-three -; while 

i among the four items of aquatic animals that of " LHASA'' or the FISH is the 

most prominent, having secured not less than seven references out of eleveiu 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 




The Secretary General of the 29th International Congress of Orientalists 
requested the Editor, Journal of the Oriental Institute, to publish the following 
bulletin : — 

The 29th International Congress of Orientalists will be held in Paris, 
from 16 to 22 July 1973, in conformity with the resolution approved by the 
28th International Congress of Orientalists in Canberra in January 1971. 

The Congress will be held in celebration of the centenary of the First 
Congress of Orientalists held in Paris in 1873 and of the 150th anniversaries 
of the foundation of the Societe Asiatique and of Champollion’s deciphering of 
the hieroglyphic system. 

The President of the Congress, M. Rene LABAT, Professeur an College 
de France and President de la Societe Asiatique, and the Organizing Committee 
have the honor of inviting you to the Congress and ask you to let your colleagues 
and your teaching and research staffs and your research students know of it. 
Invitations will be sent to any persons whose names you send us, or will be sent 
to them if they write directly to us. 

Secretary-General: 

Yves HERVOUET, Professeur a rUniversitd de Paris VIII. 


Assistant Secretaries: 


- Paul GARELLI, Professeur a I’Universite de Paris I, 

Andrd MIQUEL, Professeur d rUniversitd de Paris III. 

Registration Fees : The registration fee will be 150 F for ordinary mem- 
bers and 50 F for students. Complete information on lodging and meals will be 
given in the second invitation which will be sent only to those who have answer- 
ed the first invitation by sending in the enclosed card. 

Air France has been appointed as official air carrier for the Congress. The 
sales departments for your area are at your service to arrange for your individual 
I or group travel. 


Address : XXIXe Congres des Orientalistes, College de France, Place 
Marcelin-Berthelot, 75-Paris-5e, France. 
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REVIEWS 


Verb Forms of the Taittiriya Brahmana : By H. S. Ananthanarayana. 
( Deccan College Building Centenary and Silver Jubilee Series : 60. ) Poona ; 
Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1970; pp. xvii, 368. Price 
Rs. 30. 

This index of verb forms of the Taittiriya Brdhmam is atianged in three 
principal sections. The first ( pp. 1-96 ) lists roots alphabetically ( following the 
nagarl order ), giving the forms of them which occur in the text. The second 
section (pp. 98-256) contains an alphabetical list of all attested forms, with 
textual references. The third section ( pp. 259 if.) deals first with the statistical 
frequency of forms. To begin with, the author gives the distribution of the 83 
roots ( of a total of 369 ) which are represented by one form only. As one might 
expect, the third singular present ( 21 roots ) and the second singular imperative 
( 13 roots ) are most common, followed by the third singular imperfect ( 9 roofs). 
Similar tabulations are given for the systems of the present imperfect, etc. both 
for primary and derived roots. There follows ( pp. 270-348 ) a list of forms 
which occur with preverbs ; this list too is accompanied by textual references. 
Finally ( pp. 355-367 ), roots are arranged alphabetically under present classes 
{bhvddi to curddi). A brief list of uncertain forms together with their context-.' 
is given on p. 368. And four pages of errata precede the main section. 


The organization of the first main section follow's that of Whitney 
{Roots . . ), as the author notes (p. vii of his introduction ). But the inclus'on 
of textual references in other sections is an improvement, as pointed out ; by 
W. P. Lehmann in a preface, where he also suggests ( p. vi ) that similar indices 
should be made for other early Indie texts and concludes, “ Through the^h we 
may come to deal with various stages in the development of early Indie, and in 
this way deepen our knowledge of Indie and through it of Proto-Indo-Euro- 


Thc only way of truly testing the full worth of a work such as this is to go 
through the entire Brahmana text anew with the index in hand, checking each 
entry. I have not had the leisure to undertake this tedious job. But after a 
cursory check of passages picked at random, I think this work may be consider- 
ed generally reliable. It may thus be added to the list of existing indices such 
as Whitney’s index verborum to the Atharva-veda, the full index to von 
Schroeder’s edition of the Kafhaka and Vishva Bandhu’s voluminous vedic 
indices. 

While I thus welcome this work as an additional tool for the study of early 
Iodic, I think some things might have been done slightly differently. It might 
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have Been useful on p. 368 to given refer^^ to and cite' passages- parallel to 
those in which the uncertain forms occur. For example, RV 6. 16. 26^ ^5^ 26. 
11, where the imperative form is astu, as parallels for TB 2. 4. 6. whQtt .asiu 
is the form, A discussion of such peculiar forms, with' references to any 
pervious discussion, would also have been welcome. More importantly, I think 
the usefulness of this index is' somewhat diminished as a consequence of one of 
the aiithofs decisions regarding - what to include. As lie says ( p. vii The, 
periphrastic future forms in the third singular ( e.g,, bhavita ) are not included 
since they do not show verbal inflection. ” ■ I think, this was an unwise decision. 
For the student of the history of Sanskrit who is interested in tracing the incor- 
poration of such periphrastic forms into the verb system from the first 
appearance in the Vajasaneyi sarnhita to later Sanskrit— for Panini this forma- 
tioii, the hit future, was fully operative-this omission represents a serious lacuna. 
Moreover, I do not consider the fact that forms such as bhavita or kartd do not 
liave a finite ending ( though in Panini’s description the type kartd derives from 
kar-tl) a true justification for their omission. Even if one insist on the fact that 
forms such as first kartdsmi of the periphrastic furture are etymologi- 

cally sequences of agent nouns plus the verb as ‘be’, it is also a fact that in the 
Sprachgefiihl of speakers they constituted part of the verb s\stem at some time, 
witness Panini. The same etymological consideration which might lead one to 
exclude the periphrastic future from the verb system could be claimed as justi- 
fying the exclusion of Prakrit forms such as gaa-^ gaya-{ Skt. gata- ) and Modern 
Indie forms such as Gujarati gnjo, Hindi gnjd from the verb system, clearly a 
pmcedure which goes counter to the system of these languages. 

\ George Cardona 


A Critical Study of the Ancient Hindu Astronomy in the Light and Language 
of the Modern : By D. A. Somayah, Dharwar, Karnatak University, 197L 
pp. iv “f 1 86 + X, 

This Ph.D. thesis by the former Principal of D.N.R, College in Bhimavaram 
Andhra Pradesh, who has to his credit several small papers on Indian astronomy 
and mathematics ( see my Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit^ Series A, 
Vol. 1, Philadelphia, 1970, p. 22 ), is a disaster. His introduction displays an 
incredible ignorance of the advances made in the history of Indian astronomy 
since 1900 ; his bibliography is slightly better, but apparently made no impres- 
sion on the level of his scholarship. And his discussion of Indian astronomy, 
primarily based upon Bhaskara’s Siddhdntasiromani^ is filled with errors of inter- 
pretation and of astronomical fact. The whole is further vitiated by a desire to 
explain Bhaskara in terms of modern theories, including heliocentrism, rather 
than letting his system stand for itself. As an historian he should elucidate the 

past, not attempt to justify it. 
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It would be tedious to list all of Somayaji’s mistakes. Perhaps a few of 
his more glaring errors of omission or misinterpretation may be here referred to, 
however. On pp. 9-10 he attempts to demonstrate that Bhaskara used differential 
calculus without displaying any awareness of the discussions of this problem, 
pro and con, by Bapu Deva Sastri {JAS Bengal 27, 1858, 213-216 ), W. Spottis- 
woode ( Ji?/15 17, i860, 221-222), P. C. Sengupta (/DMF 40, 1931, 223-227 
and JDLjUC 22, 1932, art. 5 ), or S. Chakrabarti ( BMISI 21, 1963, 287-296 ), 
among others. In chapter III he fails to deal with the important problems 
involved in the computation of the ahargava (cf. O. H. Schmidt in Cenfaurus 2, 
1952, 140-180; E. S. Kennedy, S. Engle, and J. Wamstad in 24, 1965, 
274-284 ; and D. Pingree in JNES 27, 1968, 97-125 ). On p. 76 he states that 
the common approximation of the equation of the cent* at an anomaly at 90’ 
to the maximum equation is a true identity, which it is not. The discussion of 
the helical risings and settings of the planets on pp. 108-109 is vitiated by 
Somayaji’s failure to take into consideration the latitude of the planet and the 
slope of the ecliptic with respect to the horizon. The discussion of various 
corrections in chapter VI is rendered senseless by Somayaji’s reversion from sun- 
rise-days to midnight days. On pp. 138-139 the yojanas in the Moon’s orbit 
( 324,000 ) and in the diameter of its disc ( 240 ) are the “ given ” parameters, 
not the mean daily motion in its orbit ( 11,858|- yojanas ) and the radius of its 
orbit ( 51,566 yojanas) as Somayaji wishes; neither of these latter distances 
could be directly measured. But perhaps his most astonishing error occurs in 
chapter XI where he claims a knowledge by Bhaskara of the correction of lunar 
motion called “ variation ” on the basis of the notorious Bijopanaya ; this text 
was convincingly demonstrated to be a late nineteenth century forgery in the 
pages of this journal over a decade ago by T. S. Kuppanna Sastri (JOI Baroda, 
8, 1958-59, 399-409). In brief, he who cannot read Bhaskara’s Sanskrit will 
do far better to turn to E. Roer’s Latin translation of the Gariitddhydya (JAS 
Bengal 13, 1844, 53-66 ) and to Bapu Deva Sastri’s English version of the 
Golddhydya (Calcutta, 1861 ) rather than to Somayaji. It is characteristic that 
Somayaji is unaware of both of these competent attempts to interpret the text 
on which his thesis is almost totally dependent. 

David Pingree 


Purusottamaji: A Study — by Dr. A. D. Shastri, m.a., ph.d. ; Published by 
Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, Surat. Price Rs. 20/- 

The work is the Thesis, in print, by the Author for his Ph.D. degree. The 
work is really an excellent one. The amount of thought and labour expended 
after the work is really admirable. The views of the author are both critical 
and well-balanced. The presentation of the matter is both clear and direct. 
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‘ The language employed is marvellously simple. The compreiiensive studyj which 
the author has madCy of the various long as well as short works of so prolific a 
writer as Shri Purushottamaji is certainly laudable. The work not only acquaints 
'I us with what a great personality Shri Purushottamaji is but it also serves ' as a 
I critical and comprehensive presentation of the Vedantic doctrines of Shri 
f Vallabhacharya. As is welhknown among, the students of Indian Philosophy^ 
workSj in English, presenting'these doctrines in a clear yet comprehensive form 
' are almost absent. And this fact makes this work; highly valuable. And :it is 
my humble suggestion that if either the author ■ himself , or somebody else just 
'] culls out such portions as clearly present, and presents them in U' well-arranged 
and connected form, this new work will supply a long-felt Want. The general 
reader will profit a lot thereby. 

Now, with due deference to the above-mentioned excellences of the author 
: and the work, I beg to make the following few suggestions: — 

( 1 ) P. 77— Vastrasevavada. In the Sampradaya the current worship is 
not of the clothes of the Acarya, but those of the Deity. 

( 2 ) P. 90 — The verses at the beginning of the Third and Fourth Adhyayas 
of the Anubhasya are from the pen of Sri Vallabhacarya. 

(3) P. 149, L. 3 — ^B^ha^kpsnapremararta ’ ought to be Sphuratkrsna- 
premamrta.’ 

(4) P. 169 — The third pada of the Sangati stanza should be rather— 
Nirvahakaikyakaryaike. 

( 5 ) P. 247 — The remark ^ Naitat sOtrakara-sammatam partibhati 
(sic = pratibhati ) ’ gives no reason for the combination of the two Sutras, but 
it criticizes the roundabout way of dissolving the compound ^ Sastrayonitvat’ in 
order to show it to be nominative singular instead of the ablative one. 

( 6 ) P. 252 — The anachronism referred to in the second paragraph can 
^ be removed by supposing that Vedavyasa does not criticize future Sankaracarya 
in anticipation but either his predecessors or contemporaries having views similar 
to those of Sankaracarya. Badari is one such. 

( 7 ) P. 253—" Naikasminn asambhavat ’ is the attack by the Sutrakara 
.on one who asserts that his system is based on logic, as logic won't brook such 
contradictions. As for scriptural contradiction he has no objection. Vide his 
*Srutestu iabdamulatvat. ’ 

I N. K. Bambhania 


Pacini, Kdtydyana and Paianjali By K* Madhavakrishna Marini; pub. by 
Sri Lai Bahadur Sastri, Sanskrit Vidyapith, Delhi, 1968, p. 185; Price Rs. 15=00. 


■ REVIEWS... 

: • The ■ wort is ^ divided ' into ; three , sections pe.rtainiiig to Paiiiiii,, Katyayana 
and Patafljali and further subdivided into, small chapters in each section. In the 
first section , on Panini the' discusses in five small chapters, the text of 
Astadhyayi, technical terms in ■Astadhyayi, its ( Aniibandfaas )5 the author of 
:.,Aksarasamamiiaya .and. the general scheme of .Astadhyayf. In the first chapter 
the aut,hor. tries to justify the traditional account of the number of the siitras in 
tlie,.A.stadhyayi. : In the course of the discussion Siiri Sarma refe.rs to the earlier 
..views on the subject and' gives interesting discussion from Patanjali and Kai^ata. 
While trying to;, refute the fi.ndings of Scold he takes the help of .the relevant 
discussion found in' Keilhorn and Thieme. .He refers to, the. traditional view that 
Caodragoniio redacted the text of the Mahab'Iiasya. His argument to refute the 
view cannot be accepted; for, Bhartrhari’s account of this cannot be brushed 
aside so lightly nor can we wholly accept Sarma's view that Candragomiii had 
no need to amend the Astadhyayi' because the ancient grammarian had written 
a separate work to account for the ungrammatical words found in the Buddhist 
literature. It should now be known once and for all that except Kataiitra and the 
early eastern grammatical schools, the Buddhist and the Jain grammarians had 
little to offer in grammatical writings that was new and substantial. Every serious 
student of Sanskrit grammar knows that almost all Buddhist and Join gram- 
marians from Candragomin to Malayagiri belong to the same traditions which 
followed Panini. Their efforts to appear original are feeble. In fact, grammari- 
ans like Candragomin had before them an ideal of writing a grammar which was 
** short, lucid and comprehensive”. 

In chapter second the author presents a discussion about technical terms 
( Sanjna ). He refers to Goldstucker’s conclusions about a ^ Sanjm ’ in Panini’s 
grammar. He also refers to the known discussion regarding the SaNjnapram& 
imtva referred to in Panini towards the end of the second Pada of the first 
Adhyaya. Sri Sarma covers known ground when he refers to the meaning of 
the word sanjna as found in Kasika, Pradipa and Uddyota. However, the 
discussion in this very small chapter is incomplete. Sri Sarma would have 
done well to present the discussion in fuller perspective by referring to the 
diffirence in meaning of the word sanjna in all those sOtras in Panini where he 
refers to it by the words sanjnayam or asanjfiayam or where the word Sanjnayani 
is carried forward ( Anuvrtta ) on the one hand and by referring to its meaning 
to relevant places in Vakyapadiya and DIpika on the other. 

In the third chapter on Anubandhas the author explains the term '//h 
He gives useful information about Panini’s use of vowels and consonants as 
' It "s. He also points out their various technical purposes. 

In the fourth chapter Sri Sarma discusses the authorship of the Sivasutras. 
He rightly accepts Panini’s authorship of the Sivasutras. Sri Sarnia’s discussion 
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on the authorship of the Dhatiipaiha and the Ganapatha is, casual. has missed 
the very interesting remarks on the Dhatupatha and the Ganapatlia in Dipika on 
Bliasya on 1-1-34. 

Jo the fifth chapter he gives in' a very summary way the general scheme of 
Astldhyayi. For a scholar like Sri Sarma well-versed in traditional Sanskrit 
Grammar it is not proper to rest satisfied by quoting irresponsible views of 
^ other scholars. Kumarila’s views in Tantravartika ( on I 3-8 ) ^vere intended 
.more for humour than for any serious consideration. The irrelevant remarks of 
Wackernagei in this context, as quoted by Sri Sarma, siioeid not fi nd: a place Jn 
a discussion which does not admit any controversy being based on the contents 
of Panini’s sutras. 

The second part of Sri Sarnia’s work has three small chapters, the third 
being the smallest. In the first chapter he has referred to the vvell-kn own 
discussion on the purpose of Katyayana in writing the vartikas on the sutras of 
Paiiini. An interesting peculiarity of Sri Sarnia’s work now becomes clear. He 
refers to and quotes extensively from earlier—and mostly western — scholars and 
illustrates their remarks by giving a number of instances, or, if he chooses to 
oppose those statements — which attempt is not always successful— he similarly 
furnishes further illustrations to enliven his point. The kind of discussion that 
he refers to in this chapter is already known since about forty years through the 
opinions of Goldstucker, Keilliorn and Bhandarkar. In the second chapter Sri 
Sarma takes up a number of sutras and vartikas and explains them. After this 
elaborate attempt the conclusions arrived at do not go beyond the known 
remarks of earlier scholars in the field. l§ri Sarnia’s statements on the treat- 
ment of accents in Katyayana and Patanjali are made in a very general way. 
Towards the end of the chapter he makes such loose statements as ‘Katyayana is 
a greater Vedic scholar than Panini and that he comes to amend the Astadhyayi 
only after he has exhausted the Vedic literature existing in his time’. The 
detailed inquiry in this chapter which explains some sutras and vartikas and 
refers some Vedic expressions to their context does not yield anything worth 
having. We are reminded of Patahjali’s remarks that a very small fruit was the 
only thing obtained after struggling hard with the help of a long pole ( “Tnahato 
vamsastamballatvanukrsyate Bhasya on ^rlk’). In the next one and a half 
page-chapter Sri Sarma makes some general statements about Paniiii’s Sanskrit 
and summarises remarks of Liebich { * Panini ’ ) taken at random. 

The third part of the work is on Patanjali, The first chapter emphasises 
the importance of Mahabhasya. While referring to the background of Maha- 
bhasya he has summarised Patanjali’s remarks on the aims of the study of 
Vyakarana. Sri Sarma attempts to find out the arguments for the remarks he 
has quoted (88 Patanjali was the first grammarian to give a spiritualistic 
colour to the speculations of grammar”. This can be trueofPaspa^ahnika 
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oiily' wMch. We' cannot ' make much capital out of 

tile aims of the study of grammar as quoted and explained by Patanjali. 

These have beenhaiided down traditionally and cannot be fathered on Katyayaiia. 
In, the second: .chapter the influence of the Pratisakhyas on post-Paninian graiii- 
■mariansis discussed. ' The author discusses at some length the cerebral nature 
of ® r ’ , and how it came to be dental. The influence of PratiMkhyas on Katya- 
■yana:is not clearly pointed out. Sri Sarma, with the help of Kaiyata (on tlie 
Bhasya on Pa. 1-1-9 ) makes some remarks regarding the vocalic nature of ^ r ’ 
and ® r. In this context when . Katyayana is dragged in with his Vartikas on 
Panini ' VI.LI02 Var. 1-2, Sri Sarma ought to have clarified the traditional 
position regarding/ r * and ‘ }’ which has been very ably put forward by Biiartr- 
hari in his Dipika ( p. 148 ) on Bhasya on Pa. 1.1.9. The clarity and import- 
ance of Bhartrharps remarks can be proved from the fact that he is followed in 
this respect by Kaiyata, Haradatta, Hemacandra and a host of other non-Pani- 
nian commentators. In the later part of the chapter Patanjali’s remarks on 
Ayogavaha and so on — contents of the second Ahnika of Mahabliasya— have 
found their way with some general statements regarding Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya. 
The third chapter supplies illustrations to the general remarks that Patanjali 
always has an eye for explaining the pertinent usage ( Laksyaikacaksuli ). In 
chapter four the discussion centres round what words were in popular use in 
Katyayana’s time and what were current in Patanjali’s days. The remarks on 
* ekarthibbavasamarthya ’ and ^ yugapadadhikaranavacanata ’ have no relation 
with the discussion going on. At the end of the chapter we have some remarks 
about the status of women. Chapter five discusses the Unadisutras. Here we 
have some very useful discussion regarding the antiquity of the Unadisutras in 
the context of Panini and Katyayana. Sri Sarma’s remarks about the Unadi- 
sutras not known to Panini and Katyayana are worth pursuing further. But 
once again at the end of the chapter Sarma departs from the discussion at 
hand and indulges in some very general statements regarding ‘ Sabdadvaita and 
so on. He refers to his articles on them and promises that some of these will 
be taken up elsewhere. We shall wait for them. 

Chapter six treats of Sanskrit language as a spoken language in Patanjali’s 
time. Students of PatanjalPs Bhasya will be glad to see some of the remarks of 
Bhasyakara rendered in English. These should have been arranged in such a 
way that a particular topic clearly emerges out of them. Chapter seven gives us 
an idea of the Patanjalian technique of interpretation and how he handles it 
with the help of Paribha§as and Nyayas. The discussion is incomplete. The 
concluding remarks in chapter eight which covers two pages do not go beyond 
praising Panini and Patanjali. Some of Sri iSarma’s remarks about Katyayana 
(179) are in need of further investigation and detailed study of the vartikas. One 
cannot agree with him when he says ( 179) that ‘Katyayana’s method is tentative 
and static/ 
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The work was first attempted two decades ago. Although the discussion 
in the work will be found useful by the students of Paijini’s grammar, the in- 
completeness of discussion at many places leaves the reader unsatisfied by the 
scholarship of Sri Sarma. His command of the Papinian system lures him into 
making a statement in the Introduction that not much work has been done in 
this field. However, much water has flowed down the stream of time. In fact 
grammatical studies have received new impetus in the last twenty years and a 
number of scholars in India and in the west are working on Fanini and his 
system. It is surprising that Sri ^arma should complain about little work having 
been done about Bhartrhari when a nuinber of scholars in India and the west 
have taken up the study of the Vakyapadlya and the Dipika. It is high time 
that ^ri Sarma should add his contribution to the studies of Bhartrhari. 

J. M, Shukla 


‘ The Meaning of the Sanskrit Term Dhaman ’ — by J. Gonda. N. V. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 1967, pp. 100 ; Price F. 15. 

“ Like Keith, Jan Gonda is a prolific and versatile writer on Vedism, hav- 
ing a firm command over an impressive array of bibliographical material ; un- 
like Keith, Gonda has definite view-point of his own, which has oriented all his 
writings. ” ( R. N. Dandekar, Vedic Religion and Mythology, p. 51 ). And his 
present monograph under review is a good instance of the same. The contents 
are as follows : 

I. Introduction ; various meanings attributed to the noun dhaman ( pp. 
5-10 ) ; II. Locations of the numinous, divine presence, manifestations of 
power, ‘ residences ’ and representations of a god in general ; dhaman — a location 
or receptacle of divine power and a particular way of its presenting or “ project- 
ing ” itself, a hypostasis or refraction in which power is believed to be active ; 
etymological explanation (pp. 11-22); III. Occurrences of dhaman— in the 
^Igveda and Atharvaveda (pp. 23-59); IV. - The use of dhaman— in other 
divisions of Vedic literature ( pp. 60-77 ) ; V. Occurrences in later literature 
( pp. 78-88 ) ; ( VI ). Compounds formed with dhaman ; conclusion { pp. 89-95). 
General Index ( p. 96 ) ; Index of Sanskrit Words (p. 97); Index of Sanskrit 
Text-places (pp. 98-100). 

“ Among those ancient Indian terms which, while being of special interest 
for the historian of Vedic and Brahmanical religion, have up to this time been 
the subject of some controversial discussion is the neuter dhaman ” ( p. 5 ). It 
occurs in the RV and other Vedic texts, and in later Sanskrit literature also. 
Dr. Gonda not only notes the: various traditional interpretations and the views 
of the modern Vedists ; but also discusses numerous passages from the RV, AV, 
other Vedic and later Sanskrit texts. Apropos of the meaning of the term 
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dhamati.ht 'opioeS' that.*' dbdman m^y , , .y • Ao a certain extent be described as a 
.‘ location ’ of a numeric of divine, power, of a deity, Le*; not only or merely a 

holder ’ or ‘ receptacle' ’ of divine power, a place, being or plienomenon in which 
■a divinity sets or locates' itself, functions or manifests or displays its power,: or 
where its ‘presence’ is experienced, but also a particular way. of presenting^ or 
Tevea.ling itself, of locating or ‘ projecting’ a mode of its iiatu,re ,aiid essence, a 
hypostasis or refraction in which it is believed' to be active. ” ( p. 19 ) 

: ,:" .The interpretation of the term dhdman as proposed above with the massive 
■ array of ' citations ^ of various texts, views, of the various exegetists and the dis- 
' ■cussioii thereon fail not to impress the reader who suspects at the same time 
whether the entire content of the. meaning as suggested, in this monograph was 
contemplated or not by the Vedic seers. 

While reviewing this monograph A. Venkatasubbiah cites passages where 
dhdman occurs as an object of the verb ‘‘ to follow ’ , and of the verb mr 
( mmdti ), “ to injure ”, and it ( Le. dhdman ) means ‘ law ’ in this context. ( Vick 
Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Vol. VI, 1969, pp, 147-150.) To the 
passages cited by A. Venkatasubbiah the following passage may be additionally 
cited where dhdman occurs as an object of pm + \hni {mindti): ydli samandm 
nd pramindti dhdmaj'KV. 7, 63. 3, ix. “who does not violate his unchanging 
law ”• ( Velankar H. D., Rgveda Maiidala VII, 1963, p. 147. One wonders en 
passant why H, D. Velankar’s rendering of the term dhdman remains unnoticed.) 

On p. 84, fn. 37, it is noted that “ another term used in connection with 
avataras— VaPur. 98, 38 in connection with Visnu’s Narayana, Narasimha and 
Vamana avataras hdlvya sambhuti “ incarnation in heaven ”, as opposed to the 
incarnations among men ( Rama, Kysnayetc. ) It may be mentioned that the 
Matsyapurana 47. 241 also mentions Narayana, Narasimha and Vamana as 
divydh sambhutayaJt; and also in 47. 237, 239 the form sambhutdh is also used in 
this connection. In contrast to the above three avataras the other seven avataras 
are spoken of as maniisah ( Matsyapurana 47,241; vide also Kantawaia 

S, G., Cultural Plistory from the Matsyapurana, M. S. University, Baroda, 1964, 
p. 165 ). The phrase divydh sambhutayah may be rendered as divine incarna- 
tions ” in contrast to mdnusdh sambhutayah “ human incarnations 

Incidentally, an occurrence of the term dhdman in the Agamasastra of 
Gaodapada may also be mentioned: trl^u dhdmasu yas tulyam{l22). It is 
rendered as sthdna by Sahkaracarya ( ^ahkarabhasya on the Gandapadakarika, 
Gita Press, Gorakhpur, p. 77 ), “stages” by Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya (The 
Agama Sastra of Gaudapada, p. 12); states ” ( R. D. Karmarkar, Gaudapa- 
dakarika, p. 7; Swami Nikhilanand, Mandukyopanisad with Gau^apada’s karika 

p. 87 ). It occurs also in the Mahimnastava, viz. turiyam te dhdma / 27 

and it is rendered as “ the fourth state ” by W. Norman Brown ( Mahimnas- 
tava, American Institute of Indian Studies, Poona, 1965, p. 17 ). 
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The moBOgrapIi is nicely printed and well got up and is a very useful 
publication which should find a place in the University Libraries and Indological 
Institutes. 

We offer our heartiest congratulations to the author for this learned' 
publication and look forward for many more learned publications from his pen. 

S. G. .Kantawaia, 


Tdrdbmkdlin Kdgadapaire {Marathi): VoL I, Edited by A. G. Pa war ; 
Shivaji Vidyapeeth Historical Series No. 1 ; First Edition, 1969, Pp. 15+1+Pre- 
face+78+ 571 +35+2, Price Rs. 10/-; VoL //, Edited by A. G. Pawar: Shivaji 
Vidyapeeth' Historical Series No. 2: First Edition, 1970, Pp. 12+3 + 52+336+26 
+2, Price Rs. 6/- Both Published by Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

The Shivaji University deserves compliments on its interest in starting two 
research work series namely, Sanskrit-Prakrit ( Ancient ) and Historical ( Modern ), 
with the object of publishing the source material in respective fields. The book 
under review — Tarabai Papers— -comes as the first two historical research works 
and deals with 'Hhe age of Tarabai which ranges from 1680 to 1761 A.D. (Dr. 
Pawar), an important period in the early Maratha history. 

In the Maratha history, Tarabai distinguished herself as a vigorous lady, 
past master in intrigue and diplomacy and she therefore occupies an eminent 
position. After the _death of ShivajFs son Sambhaji ( 1680-1689), Tarabai^s 
husband Rajaram, another son of Shivaji, ruled as a king from 1689 till 

his death in 1700, even though he was a regent During the period, the affairs 
of the Maratha Empire w^ere managed efficiently with the assistance of the Asta 
Pradhana and the Pratinidhi ( Representative of the king himself ). After the 
death of Rajaram, Tarabai at once assumed the reins of government with the 
unflinching support of Ramachandra Pant ( Amatya ), Sukaaji Narayan and 
Dhanaji Jadav ( Senapati ). She seated her infant son Shivaji 11 on the throne 
and herself became the regent. Till 1707 the Maratha chiefs and generals 
like Dhanaji Jadav, Nimbalkar, Bhonsley, Thorat, Chavan, Shinde, Powar 
and Athavale under Tarabai's indomitable personality and skilful guidance 
successfully withstood Aurangzeb’s final attempt to conquer the Deccan. The 
counter-offensive of the Marathas in this period has been recognised as a 
‘‘peoples war ” or a war of independence ’V Visualising the gravity of situa- 
tion, Tarabai assigned different parts of the Deccan to her generals and allowed 
them cosiderable freedom in their activities. 

After Aurangzeb’s death, Shahu, the son of Sambaji who was carried off 
to Delhi in 1690, was released by the Mughals with a view to divide the 
0114 
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Marathas. With the appearance of Shahu in Maharastra two parties, one of 
himself and another of Tarabai, emerged. In a battle in 1707, Tarabai was 
defeated. She retired to Kolhapur with her son Shivaji and founded an inde- 
pendent kingdom there. Shahu became the Chhatrapati at Satara. 

In 1 714, Tarabai’s co-wife Rajasbai, contrived to put her and her son Shivaji 
in confinement and made her own son Sambhaji the ruler of the Kingdom of 
Kolhapur which he ruled till 1760. In 1730 Tarabai preferred to live under 
Shahu’s protection at Satara agreeing to the same restraints upon her liberty that 
she had earlier. As Shahu had no male issue to succeed him, Tarabai about 
1748 once more intrigued to secure regency for herself on behalf of the posthu- 
mous son of Shivaji II, Ramraja by name. After the death of Shahu in 1749, 
Tarabai managed to seat Ramraja on the throne in 1750. She remained at the 
helm of affairs till her death in 1761. This is in short the “ age of Tarabai” to 
which the book under review is concerned. 

Tarabai Papers Vol. I contains source material of the period between 1680 
and 1720. It is in the form of letters, orders, poems, eulogies, agreements, 
sanads, treaties, grants etc. The topics are varied in nature. It consists of 
granting of Deshmukhi, different rights, lands, grants ; commending valours 
and bestowing honours to the brave Sardars ; asking the Sardars to march or 
join other army for invading the territories of the enemy, to put down disorders 
and to carry out land settlements in their lands etc. It is interesting to note that 
many documents have been collected from the members of Yadav, Bavada, 
Talbid, Satham and other leading families of the period. Many papers have 
been found from the Kolhapur Archives ; Alienation Office, Poona ; Saraswati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore and Mackenzie Collection, Fort St. George, Madras. 


The noteworthy aspect of the Tarabai Papers is the Portuguese Papers 
which have been translated into Marathi and incorporated here. The Portuguese 
Papers depict the political and other relations of the Portuguese with the 
Marathas and the Moghals as well at the same time. Some of the Papers in this 
volume are indeed most striking and useful and throw new light on the course 
of history. For example, the land partition deed ( Sr. No. 322, dated 5-10-1716, 
pp. 458-494 ) of the Yadav family decides deshmukhi of Karad between the two 
brothers, Swarupji bin Piraji Yadav and Girjoji bin Mudhoji Yadav. In this 
deed “ Matushri Durgabai ” has been mentioned as a queen of Sambhaji. 
Durgabai was detained by the Mughals at Daulatabad and king Sambhaji had 
entrusted the work of her release to Girjoji, who failed to accomplish it. This 
document is the first to reveal this fact. It is remarkable that one letter ( No. 
72, dated 21-2-1699, p. 106 ) bears Tarabai’s hand-writing. In a dispute between 
Dhanaji Jadav and Girjoji Jadav, about the rights of receiving the offerings of 
Paii Ydira ( the fair of Khan<Joba at Pali near Umbraj, District Satara ), Tarabai 
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showed courage to give decision in favour of Girjoji against Dhanaji, eventhougii 
the latter was her staunch supporter. 

Tarabai Papers Vol. 11 contains historical material of the period between 
1721 and 1749. In contrast with the first volume, no outstanding political 
events figure in these papers, but there are some references of political events. 
Few papers throw light on the different types of Watans and other economic and 
social matters. Some of the documents are more useful. Dr. Pawar remarks 
that the partition deed ( No. 19, dated 25-5-1723, pp. 21-35 ) between Bhagwant- 
rao, Appajirao and Shivram, the sons of Ramchandra Pant ( Amatya ) has seen 
traced out for the first time. Hence it is of great significance. As said previ- 
ously, Ramchandra Pant played eminent part in the war of independence. This 
deed contains a list of partitioned articles and includes cash, precious stones, 
ornaments, weapons,^cows, bullocks, books, etc. all of which give a glimpse of 
the estate of a nobleman like Ramchandra Pant. 

In one document ( No. 3, dated, 2-5-1721, pp. 2-9 ) the construction of a 
sea-fort of Sindhudurg ( Janjira) at Malwa, on the 25th November 1664 by Shivaji 
has been described vividly. Another document (No. 21, dated 8-11-1823, 
pp. 37-40 ) describes how the image of the famous deity of Mahalaksmi at 
Kolhapur came to be reinstalled by Sidhoji Hindurao Ghorpade on the 27th 
September, 1715, From some documents, the references about some of the high 
officials and other dignitories at the court of Sambhaji of Kolhapur are also 
found. 

Dr. Pawar, known for his eruditioii, has edited the papers with meticulous 
care and scholarship. He has taken great pains in giving gist of all the docu- 
ments in the form of ‘ Summary ’ in both the Volumes before the actual text 
begins. This serves a good guide to the researcher who is in need of such 
material. Indexes and Corrigendums are also given at the end of each volume. 

In the beginning Dr. Pawar has said that the age of Tarabai ranges from 
1680 to 1761 A.D. But the second volume ends with the letter dated 23rd March 
1750 (No. 248, pp. 325-330). So the papers dealing with the period between 
1750 and 1761, remain to be searched out and published. It would give a 
complete idea of the source material of this period. 

It is hoped that the Shivaji University will soon complete the Tarabai 
papers bringing it to 1761 A.D. and maintain the tradition it has begun, by 
publishing such useful and valuable historical material in future. 


R. G. PARIKEt 
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PRASNAVIDYA OF BADARAYANA 



INTRODUCTION 


The text of Badarayana s Prasnavidyd with the Cintarmm commentary of 
BhaUotpala is based upon a single manuscript deposited in the library of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. The details of the ms. are as follows : — 


Place of deposit : — Baroda, Oriental Institute 


2 Acc. No. 9308 


Prasnavidyd Cintdmariitfkdsamvalitd 


4 Author : — Badarayapa— Commentator : — Bhattotpala. 


Undated. 


6 Folios : — 22. 

7 No. of lines in each folio: — 12. 


8 No. of letters in each line : — 30. 

9 Material : — Paper. 

10 Script DevanSgarl. 

11 Style : — Written in one uniform hand-writing. 

12 Size 9.3" x 5.6". 


13 Condition: — Good, 


Mss. of this work are available in the libraries of Indian institutes. As the 
text consists of 76 verses only and as its antiquity required its immediate publi- 
cation ; the long process involving procuring of mss. from other institutes and 
collating them was not deemed necessary. Scribal errors have been silently 
corrected while preparing the press-copy and suggestions have been given within 
brackets. 


The work is attributed to the celebrated sage Badarayana. He is referred to 
as an authority with great reverence by Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhitd 40.1 ; 

vTRlt ll ssra ^ il] and he is quoted 

by Bhattotpala and other commentators at several places. Nothing else is known 
about him or about his work. 


The text : — 

The present text consisting of 76 verses is only a chapter of the Saiiihitd of 
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Badarayaoa. It deels with Prasnas. Bhattotpala refers to it in his commentary 
in the following words 

?Tc5Wl3WSf2P§5IT^iTIf I . % 

( ^) Sl^sf^Rf I ! 

{\) €f5r arr^fr^rl ft 

fijt z[f wftgt 5JT'<?ra: II . 

( v ) !T5n[rMiT?l5ptr ii 

Greek words like Mesuraifa are used in the text. The earliest limit of the date 
of the text cannot be fixed for want of sufficient conclusive evidence. The text is 
earlier than the date of Bhattotpala ( 966 A.D. ) 

Prasnavidya has been prevalent in India since Vedic times. The MddAyan- 
dina Samhitd of the Sukla Yajurveda refers to Prdsnin and PraShavivaka, 
( qrsTRTJt 3Tfhsrf«tiT in. •). How- 

ever, works of earliest known authors are known only in name. The earliest 
known work available exclusively on the subject is Bhattotpala’s PraSnasaptati, 
The publication of the present work, therefore, will be highly appreciated and 
welcomed by scholars interested in astrology. 



B!EaE[Bgi5iEEtm;naii 


JIOT^ir %??IF ^ !1 

!T^s^ri5rft 5rpr?[?ior^ 

%'5^rarf fl^^FW ti ^ ii 

^Fftc ( ir ) ?F*sFW[f^qsi^?ii^ I 

I?rif*3: 1 3qm)^5rr^fr=^5P3^dTt ?F*q^5?: i 3qR: ^[ir»=[ \ 

3^q I qF=q?: ( % ) 5?FF^ I ^F-# ( ^ I fF ( ^) ^^m- 

5rfJI|^q5F|^0Fq^Igf^!r^F5^^^5:«q3i?iqrF3rq5fti^^FiTWi^f F^Fqffl^q’JF t 

gtzr^«F?FFf?f i i 

( % ) SI|W( #. )^r ?F»q?Wq5SR[ficr: II 
3W<i: It ^ II 

) H ^¥( ^ qFsfq it 

«FFq^ 5i^5f^ ^ ^fFq^% 31^ II \ ) 

I ^ir srf^qJF?: i i i 
W !■ ^Ff^ WF^xql li ; , 

%^r qj^. 5 ?ff?w ( qf Jifg: ) it ^ 

{ ) f^Ff ( ) q^ft II It ' * ^ ■ ' • ' 


^ q^ q«rR 

3fiT3[¥3?f^qf%^ !1 ? II 

^fRTTSfrqi^ WT5[JT?cfm-^qt ( 3*1^# ) ^r m i 

5riT3iq3ftflafi3'%^r^ 3^1 sr^siwi^W'n^j'^s^n'f^qT^^ifqii^qjqjgiiq^ 
i: ( g[WtI'*^^fT 511^ 

^11 Ml 



ff^p: SIfTPJi q?oi^^ =^ II 

q?Di^ ^ 11 R it 

arr^^ sr^rniT qqff^q ^ttcWT i^** ^qr q![5t 

f^f^ |3qf3r5!»q^qq?Jif^.^ctTqrq^?PT m ijrT^tr snlfla^ 
(^)iT?T^qf^: i?rqi^q?qj%roTrq?qw mj TT^or^r^ 

q?^^ qi fT?T5 q^i^^orf swqi 3*^3^ 1^^^ (m) 
wi aqjf^ iR II 

^ m %^q 1 

liq #?rqrq«r s%qf3^q qr q?: ?i#: 11 
€f?ir Ji^^i?n^%f5nTTSiR 11 \ 11 

%q srrf q>q?qq; 1 iq M^r^i: 1 ^ ) 

^ (5Tr) ^%JT wr ?rrt 1 

1 ^: [tot^] i.w ^ ) 1^: ] ^r?R 

?«fFT irs^rft^qq: H ^ :ll . 


g T'SI^T^sfq ^^?rrr?r^: ( ZT: Fzrf?|_) j! 

^sirt^ ^mw « h 

^'SSTT^RT^; R^ai^tsf^ 
5!;iT3ii^^5^ ’¥rwf^ I ff^ i rP?T mk- 

’iTN^ wcr5F3^ I mj =II^Rr=^RWTTf- 

5i;ff?qf£f[rf ^ )f^ ( SlTfT^H; ) 

ITr( 3T[ )f 1 

5i;rfFrfT^ f^5?TSf?H?Rll: II 

11 '•^ II 

q;i^ ^’OTT swiii si^?RTRr 

Ti fwiNr I ii ^ ii 



w^ #f5T: II 

35fi >??( )iTflc II ^ li 

fT^?TT%^: S^f s^oif rf^ ^ft^riJRirr srw>ir^ 

mkmf^ II ^ II 

sTf^ir ^#Errf9rJir q^jrr^^sr^ir'JiJTrc i 

'??*Tr3%5iirii ?ra II 

'^j^f^^Tsfq ^ i%%3JTfjTf|^4t: -?d^( ?ir ) II 's ii 

q^gcir fl^r^: II 

i[r^ ^foi ^ffi i| <: ii ■ • • 


3 ^r®n ^T^Rt ^ ^TWT^J *^t qfs fi’5r^f^% 

’igf^#filrt ?i{|3 I'^’i; i ?itsr 

=^ ^srgrfW l =^f^^f^^w?f5r %^-i ^ 

I ?TC ^ ^ ^ ( ^ ) *i?oira 

^W- 1 (^0 i ^^T5§5Rf: I srf^sUf- 

Jtiw 5jiii^m»iq555?>Jif§’3: 1 ^^rwBrsRr^nJTf wmi 

wt’f nnf fi=5t#rtwff^ '^?^i3- s [ g^j ] 

<5;^ «t^r 'i?ffi 3 : \ m sKp?^fq h v9-<; it 

m q^Jirs*. '?%fqrq ^f<(tJiT soi^qic i 
q%?q%?!rfl5r^q3?'sr^if5i%^qqq^jfr: a 

^irt: fnqjRT '^. ii 

^sqriqijR^Rt jrcron qf^w ^t^pI qJi^fRRf^ 

I^: i ^ ( ^^ ) ’"k 1 ^^%HrfriT fi?[r%; \\ i 

?« i ^ pfq i < 5 ^: i 

fkm ?i^5i[ ^ I qrqjr!3r^?r 5r^: u a a 

3if qr^: smrirr^pmqTf 1 

q^qr^: qgf^ a 

qqf%«iT3q qjr®: li ?o n 

2#Pi: ^ 1 ^ m qs^pqg^ q5^{% q;i^ q J! qF^uf 

55f^q55¥Jil ( q: f^jqq^or qfefr^qj: ) 

f^q'9Tqf^^ ^ 1 ?RrqflRrqr qqoq gj^: qgjif 

^3021 ?ff5q m 

mm qM q rrT%(q 

^ 5 ^ q4qrqfqqwfeq5R55[^q^ 

C 

fqiq:n ?<» n 

m 3Ff ei^l^wri I 



[f ] !i 

% ?I)pIT( Rj )*!f ( I )gsn??5T; J1 ? ^ 1! 

^iT cT??r ;^J#T Sr3[^^^Rf^: I §[I^gr^- 

m 55iTr?r*Tif^ iW^ m ( ^r ) w [ i gr^- 

^3|t ^ ?Tf thrift i gsn tr%^^r!^ 

fi^imR^^ ^ SOI^R: 3 tR: cRT iP^r?3DIJWiSVl^ 

^^s«r: sii#^«T=^|¥tfiiiTqpr ^igsw i ^ 

qqpsiR 3^3^ qf^r ticq^q^ 

I tqpjq SRtSH j, q?Mg; I aq; g fr^T^ i|^%q r - 
ar^ 2 i#g[: q?qrprw^f ^ qqff^ qiq^ i q^^^r- 
I rT^TT ^ /T?T^r^^ te ^ftsr^«?^§[r 

3rtt i ci^t^?gqr%f q^qmR^n^ ii l\ ii 

f%qqqE^frS?q qjqsjft srrcq^qsqfSIfqr^ 11 
3 ?ri fiqfqqrasq: n 11 

I ^ 1 « 1 < I tcvq: ? 13 %cft{g 

wv(w* ^01 'tRw ’^T5nr%?T’sqi^Rf g^f ?t 

«r5TT5RT^ 5i;qqqq: qqff^: 

^^'. I I qf^ qr^4<l1qFf^?Rlf^ qrqg^ 

'^qi^^qqR q q?T qq fq% i 5?t«i 5r(^)q§^ [l]q cTcT; 

I q.q m qq jjftq^q =q q^q[ i ^ wm qq?ftfq ii ?R it 

q3qcftqq5T^q^qrqr5^q>r3^f3:qqrDiiiqqTf i 
ff ^.^ qqf^: 3?rq^ ii 

(qfes: ^qr^M^^KiJiigiiiicf: m^t II n 11 

q^qrslq^q*. « =q ^f^qr^N: ii 

^q%fq ^fqliit q: ?f ^( q^i )<qrq^: w n ?» ii 


i I *7^ Sfrili^ 55jn^ 

Fsn^ cl!?? (s?c:)!^r?ft goitf 3'W!: ^?[ 

«KT^r 3'^pft^' 1^^* I )'?3'?R 

’fll^rt I 55®^i? 5?^3f^ %5fj 

5I€?f^ 1 ^ ^TT'^T PWii 
?li5l35: I I II 

s??r^?T, ?Tf^*?RL II ? 'A II 

s7T*TrTt U 

3?Tf^cq 55JT^’T cfftTRL ^k^X ?TfT?t 

€?!^‘t^5^JTCf^cIR5J#^^r5f% 1 lTf^W?i:'#3cf: 

?i#Enf5!??i I f% ( srf^ ) II Ml 

3!«? 5m?F!i^fC I 

Cl^3f9|^ 553(qT: II 
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LOWER NARMADA AND ITS ANITIQUiTIES 

By 

K. P. Gupta, Baroda 

I. Physical features 

gauge ca yamune caiva godavari sarasvati 
kaveri narmade sindho jalesmin sannidhirh kuru 

Narmada is one of the important rivers in India. It is also known as 
Rewa and so giving its name the Rewa Kaptha to the portion of Gujarat through 
which the river passes between the Sahyadri Hills and the eastern limit of 
Baroda District. 

From its source, the hill of Amarakantaka in the Bilaspur District of 
Madhya Pradesh, to its debouchure in the Gulf of Cambay, the course is esti- 
mated to be approximately 1280 kms. Until Narmada reaches the Gujarat 
plain its course passes between the Vindhya range on the right and the 
Satpura hills on the left. 

For the first 48 kms. the river separates Baroda District on the 
right from Nandod Taluka on the left and then passes through the District 
of Broach in the last part of its course. The region along the bed of the river 
is flat plain between high rough banks. 

In its course through Gujarat the river Narmada receives five main tribu- 
taries, viz. Karjap which joins NarmadS at RQ^^h j Orsang at Candod ; Kaveri 
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at Suklatirtha ; Amaravatl near Broach and Bhukhi at Mehagam, 24 kms. west 
of Broach. * 

To find out the archaeological potentialities of the area along the river 
Narmada its banks have been surveyed extensively by many scholars in the past. 
As far as the portion of Narmada in Gujarat is concerned, it has yielded anti- 
quities from prehistoric time to late mediaeval period. (See Map.) 

II. Early stone age sites 

Early stone age tools were collected from the junction of the Narmada and 
the Karjan rivers.^ The assemblage contains both handaxes and cleavers. 
Another early stone age site was discovery near Rajapipala at the left bank of the 
river Karjan.^ It yielded pebble tools, handaxes and cleavers. River Orsang, 
right-hand tributary of the Narmada, recorded a palaeolithic industry from Baha- 
darpur.^ It included primitive and evolved handaxes, pebble tools and flakes. 

HI. Middle and late stone age sites 

Number of middle and late stone age sites have been located on the 
Narmada at Vadia, Virpur, Sanjroli, Akate^var, Aditesvar, Garadesvar, Keva^ia, 
Gawar, Mangrol, Surajvad, Bute^a, Reval-NanI, Indravarpa, Piparia, Gora and 
Surapan. Some more sites viz. Dhokalia, Vadeli, Bhulavap, Ramagadha, 
Jitagaqlha, Movi and Nani-Cikali on the rivers Orsang and Karjap, tributaries 
of the Narmada, were discovered. 

IV. Proto and early historic cultures 

A detailed survey of the coastal strip between Dahej and Jetalsar has 
brought to light a number of Harappan sites viz. Mehagam, Talod and Cava- 
nesvar on Narmada. Perhaps the ancient port of Broach ( Barygaza or Bhrgu- 
kaccha) also served as a Harappan port though no definite proof is available at 
present. 

Few ancient sites were excavated on the lower Narmada region. 

Excavations at Broach® yielded three periods of occupation. The 
Period-I recorded black-and-red ware in good bulk and Northern Black Polish- 
ed Ware along with many plain ware types associated with bone arrow heads, 
terracotta disc ear-ornaments, gamesman and beads of semi-precious stones. 

1 Gujarat State Qazetters, Broach District ( Ahinedabad-1961 ), pp. 4-6. 

2 Wainright, G. J., The pleistocene Deposits of the Lower Narmada river and an Early 
Stone Age Industry from the rever Chambal ( Baroda-1964 ), p. 39. 

3 Sankalia, H. D„ Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat ( Baroda- 
1946), pp. 317-319. 

4 Ibid., pp. 44-48. • 

5 Indian Archaeology, 1959-60, A Review, p. 19. 
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The beginning of the period may be, as tentatively suggested by the excavator, 
to the 3rd Century B.C. 

Period-II was characterised by the occurrence of fragments of the Red 
Polished Ware along with plain red and grey types. Among the antiquities of 
this period terracotta, flesh-rubbers, beads, decorated metal objects, shell 
bangles and stone images may be mentioned. Besides, Ksatrapa lead and copper 
coins of 3rd Century A.D. were found at the lowest and middle levels. The 
period has been extended without break almost to the 7th-8th Century A.D. 

Period-Ill mainly yielded mediaeval and even later plain and glazed wares 
and coins. 

Another important site Nagal,' about 8 kms. west of Ankleswar, opposite 
Broach, revealed a single cultural occupation represented by black-and-red ware 
as encountered at Broach in Period I. 

Near Cambay or Khambhayat a place called Nagara^ was excavated. It 
revealed four periods of occupation beginning from 7th Century B.C. to 9th 
Century A.D. After a lapse of some six centuries, i.e. during 15th Century A.D, 
onwards, the site was again occupied. 

An ancient site known as Timbarva near Karvaii was excavated which 
revealed for the first time the existence in Gujarat of an Iron Age Culture of the 
first four or five centuries before the Christian era. ® 

Settlements of early historical period were located at Bhadbhut ( on the 
northern bank of the Narmada ), Dongri-no-Jekro ( Broach ), Kadia IDungar 
(Jhajhpor) and Mathawagha (southern bank of the Narmada).^ Mediaeval 
ports were located at Dahej and Bhadbhut. ® 

V. Literary evidence : 

The Brahmavas 

Kane® tried to trace the earliest reference of the Narmada from Satapatha 
Brahmapa ( XII. 9.3.1 ) which refers to one Revottaras who was a Patava Cakra 
and Sthapati and whom the Synjayas expelled: 

revottara samu ha patavath cakram 
sthapatith spnjaya aparurudhuh 


1 Ibid.. 1961-62, pp. 11-12, 

2 Ibid., 1963-64, p. 9. 

3 Mehta, R. N., Excavations at Timbarva, M. S. University Archaeology Series No. 2 
( Baroda-1955 ), p. 27. 

4 Indian Archaeology, 1967 - 68 , A Review, pp. 9-12. 

5 Ibid.. 1961-62, p. 12. 

6 Kane, P. V,, History of Dhannasastra, Vol. IV ( Poona-1953 ), p. 703. 
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According to him (Kane) Revottaras was named after Reva which is another 
name for Narmada. 

According to Amarako^a— • 

reva tn narmada somodbhava mekalakanyaka / 

A Vartika on Paiiini ( IV. 2.87 ) derives the word Mahismat from Mahisa 
This is generally identified with Mahismati on the Narmada. So Kane^ opines 
that the Narmada was probably known to the author of the Vartikas during 5th- 
4th Century B.C. 

The Epics and Purd^as 

. Besides, Narmada is frequently mentioned in the Mahabliarata and some 
of the Puranas. Markandeyapurana 2 mentions narmada surathadrija ; 
Vayupurana 3 mentions narmada sumahamdrama” and Vamanapurana'^ 
mentions narmada surasakriya”. 

Foreign accounts 

Narmada is mentioned as Namados by Ptolemy ond Nai-mo-to by Heuen- 
Tsiang. 

Epigraphical Evidence 

The earliest epigraphical evidence about the Narmada is found from the 
Eran Stone Pillar Inscription^ of Budhagupta in 165 of Gupta Era i.e. 484 A.D. 
The inscription mentions : 

kalindi-narmadayormadhyam palayati Iokapala-gunairjagatimaha( raja ) etc. 

Both the Epic and certain Puranas deal with the greatness of the Narmada 
and the tirthas on it, in detail. The Matsya and Padma declare that the Ganges 
is holy in Kanakhala, the Sarasvati in Kuruksetra, but the Narmada is holy 
everywhere whether in a village or in a forest and that Narmada purifies the sinner 
by its very sight while the waters of the Saraswati do so by three baths ( on three 
days ), of the Yamuna in seven days, and of the Ganges by a single bath : 

punya kanakhale ganga kuruk§etre sarasvati 
grame va yadi varanye punya sarvatra narmada^ 
tribhih sarasvatam toyam saptahena tu yamunam 
grame va yadi varanye puriya sarvatra narmada ^ 


1 Ibid,, p. 703. 

2 Sircar, D. C., Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Mediaeval India ( Delhi- 
1960 ), p. 47. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 

4 Ibid,, p. 47. 

5 Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilkation, Vol. I ( Ed, by D. C. 
Sircar, Calcutta, 1942 ), pp. 326-327. 

6 Matsyapurana II (Ed. Pandit Sriram Shanna, Bareli, 1970, Hindi Trans. ), p. 162. 

7 Padmapurapa II ( Ed. Pandit Sriram Sharma, Bareli, 1969. Hindi Trans. ). p. 69. 
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Both Matsya and Kurma Parajias ; mention, that the Narmada is 100 
YojaBas, , and itS:. breath k two' 

vistarena tu rajendra yojanadvayamayata^ 

Matsya is very accorate, since the length of the Narmada is now found to 
be about 800 miles i.e. 1280 kms.; but its width' two Yojanas ( i.e, 16 miles ) 
appears to be an exaggeration. The above-mentioned Poranas also mention that 
the Narmada rises from Amarakantaka which is to the western' side of tlie.' 
country of 'Kalinga : 

kaliiigadesapascardhe parvate’ marakaiitake 
pmiya ca trisu lokesu ramanfya manorama^ 

Several tirthas are mentioned in the Puranas on the banks of the Narmada, 
some of which can easily be identified with present place names connected with 
the lower Narmada region. 

§aklatirtlia is highly praised in Matsyapurana where Rajarsi Canakya 
attained perfection. ^ 

Agrawala^ identified that Canakya with the great minister of Candra- 
gupta Maurya. The place is situated on the northern bank of the Narmada, 
i6 kills, above Broach. 

Matsya-purana refers to the name of Jamadagnyatirtha where the Narmada 
falls into the sea and where Lord Janardana secured perfection : 

tato gacchecca rajendra narniadodadhisaiigamam 
jamadagnyamiti kfayatarn siddho yatra janardanali® 

According to the traditional history Jamadagni was the son of R.c!ka, chief 
among the Bhrgus, who dwelt in Anarta ( Gujarat The place may be locat- 
ed near Loharia village on the estuary. 

Tradition says that Bharukaccha or Bhrgukaccha (. modern Broach ) was 
the residence of the sage Bhrgu. Besides its archaeological importance, which 
has already been stated above, literary and epigraphical records also throw 
sufficient light on the antiquity of this place. Buddhist Jataka stories refer to 
it as a prominent city and flourishing sea-port and centre of trade and com- 


1 Matsyapurana II ( Ed. Pandit Sriram Sharma, Bareli, 1970, Hindi Trans, ), p, 164. 

2 Kurmapurajpia II (Ed. Dr. Ramashankar Bhattacharya, Varanasi, 1968), 40.9 

3 Kane, P. V., History of Dharmasastra, Voi. IV ( Poona-1953 ), p. 706. 

4 Agravala, V, S., Matsyapurana— A Study ( Varana8M963 ), p. 287. 

5 Matsyapurana II ( Ed. Pandit Sriram Sharma, Bareli, 1970, Hindi Trans, ), p. 178. 

6 Vedic Age, VoU I (Ed. R. C. Majumdar, London, 1951 ), p. 280. 

7 Kantawala, S. G., Cultural History from Matsyapurana ( Baroda, 1964), p. 336 
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nierce.i A Mahayana Buddhist text Divyavadana^ states that Rudrayana, King 
of Roruka ( probably Alor, the old city of Sindh ) in Sauvira, was killed by his 
son Sikhandin. For this sin of i^ikhap^in the whole of his realm was destroyed 
by a fata! rain of sands. Only three good men— two ministers and a Buddhist 
Monk— were alive and they left the place in search of a new land. Bhiru, one of 
the two good ministers, founded Bhiruka or Bhirukaccha. A Pali inscription -^ 
{ about 2nd Century B.C. ) at lunar mentions the name of the city Bharukaccha 
( Bharukachchakam-nama Lamkudiyanam bhatunam; Asasamasa putana 
Budhamtasa Budharakhitasa ca bigabham deyadhamnam ). 

Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata refers to the name Bharukaccha, the 
inhabitants of which brought as presents to the Pandavas horses from Gandhara 
( i.e, Peshawar region of present West Pakistan ). 

The astronomical treatise called Romakasiddhanta (6th Gent. A,D. ) 
mentions Darbhavati along with Bfgukaccha.'* 

Ptolemy and Periplus call it Barygaza. Heuen-Tsiang mentions the name 
of the river Narmada ( Nai-mo-to ) and the kingdom of Bharukaccha ( Po-lu- 
kie-chi-po). Broach was known to the Arab Muslims as early as 7th Century 
A.D. 

The Skandapurapa refers to the name of a tirtha known as Gurukulatirtha 
on the Narmada where Bali performed A^vamedhas. The place has been 
identified where at present the temple of Somanatha near Jhadesvara Gate at 
Broach is situated, because the tradition says that the temple of Somanatha was 
built on the site of the sacrifice. 

Modern town of Ankleshwar opposite Broach appears to be ancient 
AkrureWara mentioned in Gujjara Copper plate * inscription ( 4th-5th Century 
A.D. ) from Kaira near Ahmedabad. It mentions about a land grant to certain 
Brahmanas in Akruresvara visaya near Jambusar. Matsyapurana also mentions 
about Ahkuresvara and Ankola ; both might have been the same place i.e. 
Ankleshwar. Kantawala * suggests that Ankola may be identified with Ahkola- 
tirtha near the village Nikora on the northern bank of the Narmada. 

Present Bhadbhut, which is an early historic site stated earlier, may be 
identified with Bharbhuti mentioned in Matsya, Kurma and Padma puraoas on 
the Narmada as tirtha : 

1 The Geographical Encyclopaedia of Ancient and Medieval India ( Ed. K.D. Bajpai, 
Indie. Academy, Varanasi ). p. 64. 

2 Cunaingham’s Ancient Geography of India ( Calcntta, 1924 ), Notes pp. 699-700, 

3 Archaeological Survey, Western India Report, Vol. IV, p. 96. 

4 Sastri, H., The Ruins of Dabhoi or Darbhavati in Baroda State ( Baroda 1940), p. 3. 

5 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India ( Calcutta 1924 ), p, 369. 

6 Kantawala S. G., Cultural History from the Matsyapurapa ( Baroda 1964), p. 302. 
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tato gaccheta rajendra bharabhQtimanuttamam * 

upasito yajeteSam rudraloke mahiyate 

Ain-i- Akbari 2 mentions Bhalwut ( Bharbhut ) as a port. 

Cavane^vara which is earlier being stated as Harappan site may be identified 
with Cyavanasyakama mentioned in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata, where- 
as some other Puranas mentioned this place under Gaya. But according to the 
traditional history Cyavana was the son of Bhrgu and he is often associated 
with the region near the estuary of the Narmada. 

It is difficult to identify the present Candod on the Narmada with Candra- 
tirtha of the Puranas. This place has been located at various parts of India in 
different Puranas. The Vi§nudharmasutra {85.8)’ while enumerating the list 
of trrthas mentions the bank of the Narmada eminently fit for iSraddha. At 
present Candod on the Narmada is also recognised as the best place for the 
same purpose. 

Puranas mention Erariditirtha or Erandinarmadatirtha actually where 
Erandi meets Narmada. This tributary of the Narmada is identified with Orsafig : 

erandisangame snatva bhaktibhavat tu rahjitah 
mrttikam Sirasi sthapya avagahya ca tajjalam 
narmadodakasammi^ram ucyate sarvakilvasaih^ 

It is interesting to note that both Kurroa and Padma Purapas mention 
Stambhatirtha, modern Khambhayat on the Narmada. 

Stambhatirthe tato gacchet snanath tatra samacaret 
snanamatro narastatra somaloke mahiyate® 

In the temple of Neminatha at Girnar there are four inscriptions of the 
Vikrama year 1288 = ( 1231 A. D. ) which mention important cities like Broach, 

Stambhanapura and Stambhatirtha, etc. : ® 

srimadanahilapura-bhrgapura-stambhanapura- 

stambhatirtha-darbhavati-dhavalakkakapramukha-nagaresu 

A detailed study on the origin of the name ‘ Khambhayat ’ is done by Sri 
Pushkar Chandarvakar.^ 


1 Kurmapurana II (Ed. Dr. Ramashankar BEattacharya, Varaijasi 1968), 40.26. 

2 Ain-i-Akbari, Gladwin’s Trans., II, p. 66. 

3 Kane, P. V., History of DharmaSastra, Vol. IV ( Poona 1953 ), p. 704. 

4 Kurniapuraija II ( Ed. Dr, Ramashankar Bhattacharya, Varapasi 1968 ), 39.84. 

5 Kurmapurapa II ( Ed. Dr. Ramashankar Bhattacharya, Varapasi 1968 ), 39.50. 

6 Sastri, H., The Ruins of Dabhoi or Darbhavati in Baroda State (Baroda 1940), p. 8. 

7 Gujarata Stbalanama Sarfisad Vyakhyanamtia (Published in Gujarati by Oriental 
Institue, BarodaT965 ), pp. 242-299. 
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Kayavarohana is said to be modern Karva? in Baroda District. In Vayu- 
purana it is described as tirtha where Nakuli or Lakuli, the founder of Pasupata 
doctrines flourished. Matsya and Kurmapuranas state that Kayavarohana was 
a shrine of Mahadeva and the doctrines of Mahesvara were promulgated there : 

kayavarohanam nama mahadevalayaih subham 
yatra mahesvara dharma munibhih sampravartitald 

Bhandarkar opines that ^iva as Lakulii^a is found at Karvap, the home of 
the Lakulisa cult .2 

At present there are about thirty sacred places on the Narmada in Gujarat, 
mainly dedicated to Lord Siva. However, these places did not yield so far any 
remote antiquitty of archaeological importance, except a few. 

VI. Conclusion 

Water is the basic need of human being. So from the pre-historic times 
people were in habit of settling down near a river or a stream. The evidence of 
Early Stone Age man on the Narmada ( in Gujarat ) is not much. During the 
Middle and Late Stone Age period the area attracted more people, perhaps due 
to favourable climatic condition. Due to lack of certain data the direction of 
movement of the people could not be determined. But it is quite clear that the 
Narmada Valley played a very important part in the evolution of human culture. 

There is no stratigraphical evidence available between the end of Late 
Stone Age period and the beginning of Proto-historic period. Moreover, stone 
tool using people existed even upto very late period. 

Harappan people, for the first time, brought the urban civilization in the 
Narmada Valley which extended upto Tapti estuary. Exploration in the interior 
region from the Narmada estuary did not reveal any settlement of Harappan 
culture up till now, which would suggest that the natural conditions to the east 
were not conducive to the extension of this culture. Further, the intended 
coastline with convenient anchorages promoted the development of international 
trade and interchange of cultures and the fertile river valley yielded enough 
agricultural products. 

Even during the historical period rivers in general were considered as an 
object of reverence. The earliest is found in the Bgveda where several passages 
glorify the purity of water. Pilgrimage to holy places, particularly on the banks 
of the rivers, became a very prominent theme in the Epics and that Purapas. 


1 Kurmapurapa II ( Ed. Dr. Ramashankar Bhattacharya.Varapasi 1968 ), 42.7. 

2 Bhandarkar, D. R.. Archaeological Survey <rf India, Annual Report 1906.7, pp. 185-6. 
0j2 
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Particularly during the period of Imperial Guptas different regions of India 
became centres of civilization from the point of view of religion, trade and 
commerce. So the Narmada, as Dr. Agrawala opines, V from its source to 
where it meets the sea, was considered to be sacred and along its banks a number 
of new centres of learning and culture grew up. Moreover, Maiwa became the 
granary of the Gupta Empire and considerable amount of wealth used to flow 
from sea-ports of Bhrgukaccha and Surparaka from Pratisthana on the Godavari 
in the south and from Mathura and Kausambi on the north. The Narmada 
river was held as sacred and several places on its bank became important 
worship, particularly of Siva. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME READINGS OF THE 
PAIPPALADA SAKIHITA ( KANPA II ) 

[ With special reference to D. BHATTACHARYYA’S edition ] 

By 

Hukam Chand Patyal, Poona 

Introductory Remarks 

The Atharvaveda is said to have existed at one time in nine schools, viz., 
Paippalada, Tauda, Mauda, Saunaka, Jajala Jalada, Brahmavada, Devadarsa and 
Caranavaidya.* That the original AV was studied in nine schools is clear from 
Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya: . . .... navadhd dfharvaifo vedo which is also sup- 

ported by the CarapavyiVia { =The Ath. Pdris. XLIX. 4 ) and others. Of these, 
the Paippalada and the l^aunaka recensions alone have come down to us. The 
latter is preserved in the written and the oral traditions. Even the Paippalada 
Mss collected by BHATTACHARYYA do not contain accent marks. Needless 
to say, both these schools have been extremely popular in India. 

The Paippalada Sarhhitd seems to have commanded much respect and to 
have enjoyed extensive popularity in ancient India. It is quite evident that 
among the four initial mantras of the four Vedas, usually recited at the Brahma- 
yajita or Svddhydya rite, the verse sarh no devir . . . appears as the initial verse 
representing AV. From BHATTACHARYYA’S findings*it is clear that this is 
the initial verse of AVP which is A VS 1.6. I. It indicates that ihe Paippalada 
version w’as considered as the representative Atharvaveda. The mantra was also 
held in so high esteem that even the scribes of AV^ manuscripts used to put it 
at the beginning as the mahgala verse. ^ Patanjali refers to the Maudaka 
recension together with the Paippaldda in his commentary on Vdrt. 2 to Panini 
IV.3.101.+ 

1 See e.g., ed. The Ath. Paris. BOLLING and NEGEEIN, p. 337 f.; B. R. MODAK, A 
Study of the Ancillary Literature of the Atharvaveda with special reference to the PariSiflas, Vol. 
n (PLIIIText), Unpublished Ph.D. thesis. University of Poona (1959), p. 235; BLOOM- 
FIELD, Introduction to the KauS., JAOS XIV ( 1889 ), p. xxxii; D. BHATTACHARYYA, Paip- 
palada Samhita of the Atharvaveda (Ed. ), Calcutta ( 1964), Introdn. p. ix; H. C. PATYAL, 
Gopatha Brahhmaija— English Translation with Notes and Introduction, Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis. University of Poona ( 1969 ), Introdn., pp. i-iii. 

2 KIELHORN’S edition, VoL I, p. 9, 11. 21-2, see under Vart. 5 to Patjini I.l .1. 

3 See WHITNEY, Atharvaveda, HOS 7, p. cxvi. 

4 KIELHORN’S edition. Vol. II, p. 315, 1.15, See P. THIEME, Pacini and the Veda, 
pp. 66-7, f. n. The KaSikd ( to Papini 1.3.49 ) refers to the Maudas as imitating the recitation 
of the Paippaladins: anuvadate maudgah paippalSdasya. See BHATTACHARYYA, op.cit, 
p.xvi. 
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The credit of finding the Paippaldda version goes to R. ROTH. He found 
in Kashmir a mutilated birch-bark manuscript of AV pertaining to th& Paippaldda 
recension. ^ This manuscript was reproduced by M. BLOOMFIELD and R. 
G ARBE. 2 Unfortunately, the text of this manuscript, written in Sarada script, 
is corrupt, in many cases beyond recognition, hence unintelligible. 

Between the years 1906 and 1940, L. C. BARRET did the arduous task of 
transcribing the Kashmirian manuscript, book by book into Roman characters^ 
He made genuine efforts in his notes in emending the original text wherever it was 
possible for him. Unfortunately, more often than not, he could not be suceessful 
in arriving at convincing results. All scholars, dealing with AVP, feel grateful to 
B ARRET for the enormous amount of useful work done by him. This BARRET’S 
text was again reproduced by RAGHU VIRA in Devanagari script.^ He made 
some improvements and a specification of parallel passages which was very much 
welcome. Despite the efforts of BARRET and RAGHU VIRA the text could 
not help remaining defective in many aspects. K. HOFFMAN’S remark is worth- 
quoting '* everyone who has dealt with the Paippalada version from a philo- 

logical or linguistic point of view has, again and again, been driven to despair. 
There were only rare cases in which the details inferred from the text could be 
relied on. 

The findings of BHATTACHARY YA are phenomenal and of the highest 
importance for the knowledge of Vedic language and literature. 

The first book : Paippaldda Samhitd of the Atharvaveda, First Kdiida, 
edited from original manuscripts with critical notes (Calcutta, 1964) is now 
attested in three newly found sources. ® The text is collated throughout with 


1 See ROTH in AUi del /V Congress inter nazionale Legli Orientalist, ii, 89-96; aisoR, 
GARBE in Verzeichnis, No. 1 4. 

2 The Kashmirian Atharva-Veda {School of the Paippalddins) reproduced by chromo* 
photography from the manuscript in the University Library at Tubingen, Baltimore ( 1901 ). 

3 His edition appeared in several volumes otJAOS and also in two independent publica- 
tions. Ka^da I in JAOS 26.2, pp. 197-295; Kaijda 11 in Vol. 30, pp. 187-258; Kanda 10 in VoL 
32, pp. 343-90; Ka^da IV in VoL 35.1, pp. 402-101 and so on. He began his work by saying: 
** The elaboration of the first book of the Paippalada is in the nature of the case an experiment 
and only that. ” [JAOS 26 ( 1906 ), p. 197 ]. 

4 VoL I, Ka^das 1-13, Lahore ( 1936); Vol. II, Kapdas 14-18, L?hote ( 1940 ); VoL III, 
Kansas 18-20, along with indices, Lahore { 1941 ). 

5 /. IJ, XI, p. 1. 

6 For the description of manuscripts see BH ATTACH ARY Y A, op* cit,, Introdo. 
pp, xviii-xix; “ A Palm-leaf Manuscript of the Paippalada Sarhhita : Announcement of a Rare 
Find Our Heritage V , a (1957), pp* 81-6; ‘'Palm -leaf manuscripts of the PaippalMa- 
sarhhita : Textual importance of the new finds The Adyar Library Bulletin, Jubilee Vohm 
( 1961 ), pp. 203-15. 
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the ^aunaka version, but references to Kashmir text, other Saihhita texts etc., 
and to unspecified tape-recorded material from Orissa is variously irregular. ’ 

It is, indeed, sad that BHATTACHARYYA is no more to complete his 
work of editing the Paipplddasamhitd. His passing away has been an irreparable 
loss to Sanskrit studies in general and Vedic in particular. We are immensely 
delighted, indeed, that Vol. II, consisting of Kapdas II-IV, Calcutta ( 1970), has 
been completed by his son Dipak BHATTACHARYYA. From his introductory 
Dote^ it appears that his father had handed over to the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, the press copy of the text up to Kanda III. Moreover, he had him- 
self seen the final proofs up to this portion. He had edited the text up to IV. 
27.7, after that the editing was done by his able son. 

We do hope that the remaining Kandas of this text would be made acces- 
sible to us within short time. In this paper I shall make an attempt to examine a 
few important controversial or rather unintelligible readings occurring in Kanda 
II. The remaining Kapdas III and IV of this volume will be dealt with subsequ- 
ently. 

AVPII. l.d's^and 5^ 

This hymn ( = AVS IV. 7 ) is applied as a charm against poison. The prac- 
tices Kaul XXVIII. 1-4 obviously seem to refer to this hymn. 

BHATrACHARYYA reads dbhrikhate m rurupali at and 5< 

This reading is also found at AVS IV. 7.5'^ and 6^. BARRET { text ) reads 
abhrigdte; he emends this reading to abhri^dte. Sayana comments at A VS IV. 
7.6*^: abhrigdte. abhrikhananena labdhe o^adhe. WHITNEY, Atharva-Veda Sarii- 
liitd, Vol. I (iTOS VIII), p. 156, n. under AVS IV. 7.5, seems to be quite correct 
in commenting that there seems to be a common confusion between kh and f. In 
this case the right reading is abhrikhdte. This compound form abhrikhdte ( voc. 
sg. fem. ) retains its original accent.^ This pada may be rendered as follows ; 

‘ you that has been dug with the spade, do not cause injury. ’ 

AVPII. 

BHATTACHARYYA reads ; agnih sarlram veveptu yamarh gacchatu te 
asufi. BARRET and RAGHU VIRA read : agnib iariram veve^tu imam 
gacchatu te vasu. The parallel verse AVS II. 12.8 reads : agnih sdrirarh vevestu 


1 See K. HOFFMANN, /oc. ci7., /-/y XL 1, pp. 1-10; J. C. WRIGHT’S review in 
BSOylS XXX ( 1967 ), pp. 201-2. 

2 p. xxi. 

3 See Papini VI. 2.48. : trtiyd Karmani i-e-: ‘ A word ending in an instrumental case re- 
tains its accent before the past participle in kta whsii it has a passive meaning. For such type 
of cases, cl. WACiaERNAGEL-DEBRUNNBR, AIG H. 2, § 426th [ p. 563; § 436 ( p.585 )]. 
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dsum vd'g dpi gacchatu. In BHATTACHARYY’S reading there seems to be a 
printing mistake for vevestu. This text may be rendered as follows : 

‘ Let Agni surround the body ; let your breath go unto Yama 
AVPII. 8.P 

BHATTACHARYYA and BARRET read : uditye akraman trayo 

BARRET, however, reads akranmh for the correct form akraman. BARRET 
emends uditye to tid ito which is accepted by RAGHU VIRA, The parallel 
verse AVS IV. 3.1“ has the reading : M itds trdyo akraman. In my opinion 
the reading uditye is difficult to be accounted for, therefore BARRET’S sugges- 
tion seems to be quite acceptable. This pada may be understood as follows : 

‘ Those three have stridden up from here ’. 

AVPII. 8.5“ 

BHATTACHARYYA reads : dditasUncm ahim. . . BARRET ( emenda- 
tion ) and RAGHU VIRA read : ad itthd (?) stenam ahim. The p3.rallel verse 
AV1§ IV. 3.4“ has the reading : dd u stenam dtho dhim. The reading of BAR- 
RET and RAGHU VIRA seems to be unintelligible. BHATTACHARYYA’S 
reading, it seems, should better be emended to dd itas stenam ahim. . This 
pdda would mean : ‘ Next hencefrcm (we crush : Jambhaydmasi) the thief, 
the snake’. 

AVP 11-10.2““' 

The hymn AV5 II. 9 ( = AVP ll. 10. 1-4) is applied against possession by 
demons. According to Kau4. XXVII. 5-6 this hymn accompanies the binding 
of an amulet composed of splinters ( from ten different trees: commentator ). it 
is muttered by ten friends who lay hands on the patient. 

BARRET and BHATTACHARYYA read : sa eva tubhyam bhesajam cakdm 

bhisajdti ca, whereas RAGHU VIRA reads: bhesajam cakdra bhisajd mcily 

The parallel verse II. 9.5““^ reads: sd evd tubhyam bhesajd'ni kr^a'vad bhisdjd Hcili. 
WHITNEY, op. cit., p. 50, renders these pddas as: ‘ he himself clean, shall make 
himself clean shall make for thee remedies, with the healer. ’ 

Scholars have made various attempts to emend the text of pada d. Sayana 
thinks of sucind for hcilf. WEBER, Ind. St. Xlll. 154, suggests M/yayaw for 
bhi?ajd. LUDWIG, Der Rigveda III, 506, suggests §uci ( acc, pi, neut. ) in agree- 
ment with bhe?ajdni. GRILL, Hundert Lieder des Atharvaveda, pp. 8, 82 ff., sug- 
gests; kpyamd bhisajdti ca for pada d of AVP. BLOOMFIELD, Hymns of the 
Atharva-Veda, SBE XLIl. p. 292, is right in saying that the text of pada d is 
awkward, and rendered somewhat ( here I would rather say very much ) doubtful 
by the Paippaldda. To our editor a form like bhmjdti posits no problem, hence 
he in his Sanskrit brief notes comments: bhi?ajdti bhi^ajyati rogarh hmaya- 
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tity arthah. The form bhisajdti is a present subjunctive third person singular 
from the denominative stem bhi?aj-. This form of course is not attested elsewhere. 
Present subjunctive forms irregularly made with long a are not rare in AV and 
the Brahmanas.^ We accept the reading of BARRET and BHATTACHRYYA. 
These padas may be recorded as follows: 

‘ He himself made remedy for you, and he shall heal you. ’ 

AVPIl,i3.3. 

Read sacadhvam for sacadhbam of BHATTACHARYYA. 

AVP II. 20.2 

In this verse one sees a charm for protection of cattle ; and there are 
indications of the use of an amulet though not clearly mentioned here. 

Padas ab in BARRET’s text are very much corrupt, hence unintelligible. 
With much hesitation BARRET proposes : upabaddhd gulgulmdyak^mds santv 
aghnydh, RAGHU VIRA has practically the same reading except upadho ( ?) 
iot upabaddhd of BARRET’s emendation. Unfortunately the verses occurring 
in this Kdndikd are not attested elsewhere. Pdda of both these editions has 
bhavasya ; BARRET rightly emends it to bhagasya. 

This verse according to BAATTACHARYYA’s edition is as follows ; 

upa dhuva gulgulund yak^mdb santv aghnydh / 
riidrasyesvd ydtudhdndn atho rdjno bhagasya ca // 

Here in accord with the context one would read ayaksmdlj for yakpndh of 
this edition. The verbal form upa dhuva is an imperative second person singular 
of upa -f v'dhu ( class VI ).2 This verse may be understood as follows: 

‘ Remove away through bdellium ; let cows be devoid of diseases. 
( Remove away ) the sorcerers through the arrow of Rudra and also of Bhaga, 
the King ’. 

AVP II. 31.3«^ 

Padas ab of this verse do not have their parallels in the otlier texts, where- 
as padas cd ( = AV§ XIV. 2.8«* ) BARRET (emendation) and RAGHU 
VIRA read : indram hrsydtdm vidhir vi nah pdsdn ivd carat. BHATTA- 
CHARYYA’s edition has altogether a different reading: indro hani?yatdm 
vadham vi nah pdMrh ivd crtat. Here the verbal form hani^yatdm is note-worthy. 
Obviously, this is an imperative third person singular ( middle ) form from the 
‘ simple future ’ stem. ® 

1 a. WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar, § 615, p. 233. 

2 Cf. WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar. § 755, p. 271. 

3 For such type of model forms of the ‘ Simple Future ’, see WHITNEY, Skt. Gr., § 
938. pp. 333-4 ; also see the present writer’s paper " On the Model forms of the 
Simple Future in the Veda ”, Journal of the University of Poona ( Hum. Sect. ), No.31, 
pp.81-5. 
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The reading vi.. .d crtat of BHATTACHARYY’s edition is preferable to 
v/...d carat of the other editions. In my opinion BHATTACHARYYA’s 
reading does not create any difficulty in understanding these padas. We may 
interpret them as follows : 

‘ Indra shall smite away the deadly weapon ; may he unite us like snares. ’ 
Of course, padas cd, posit no problem. WHITNEY, op.cit., p. 754, renders 
them as : ‘We have mounted this road, easy bringing welfare ’. 

AVP II. 37.4« 

The verses occurring in this hymn are applied ‘against evil dreams’. 

BARRET ( emendation ) and RAGHU VIRA read: araro lns{^.) satam 
adya gavdm bhaksiya — In hU BARRET conjectures some form of the root 
M4. But that does not seem to be correct, for in this very context we do not 
require any verbal form as such. This verse has no parallel in other texts. 

BHATTACHARYYA reads: ararohai Mam adya gavdm bhaksiya In this 

case I would like to split ararohai into araro and hai. Thus, we can easily over- 
come the difficulty. Araru is a personification of hostility and demoniac force; 
cf. e.g. AVS VI. 46.1 ; RVI. 129.3 ; X. 99.10; Mai S. IV.IO; TB III.2.9.4 etc, 
hai is an interjection, ‘ which occurs mostly in AV ( see e.g, AVlS VI. 50.2; 
XVIII. 4.66; AVP XIX. 20.6; XX. 60,9). Moreover, this interjection always 
occurs with a word in vocative. See e.g. AVS VI. 50.2 : — 

tdida hai pdtahga hai jdbhya ha' updkvasa : ‘ Hey, borer ! hey locust ! 
hey, grinder, upakvasa ! ’ [WHITNEY, qp. dr., p. 318], This pada can better 
be understood as; 

‘Ho Araru ! may I devour today hundreds of cows ’ 

AVP II. 39.6^’ 

BARRET’S edition reads : ghrtendgd parumsi ta vardhayanti. He emends 
this reading to ghrtendhgd parurh^i tava vardhayanti. RAGHU VIRA accepts 
this emended text. This verse is also found at TB III. 7,13.1 ; Vait. XXIV. I. 
These texts agree with BARRET’s emended text. BHATTACHARYYA reads 
vardhayanti in place of vardhayanti. Here vardhayanti is undoubtedly the correct 
reading. In this case angd parurhfi is a compound form. ^ This pada would 
mean : 


1 See WHITNEY, Skt. Gr., § 1135a, p. 417, MACDONELL Ved. Gr., § 659a, Ved. 

Gr, {for students §181. 

2 For this type of compound forms, see e.g. AlGlh 1, § 66 b, p. 156; § 68 b, p. 160; 
K. HOFFMANN, “JB vaaakak§ah, W/ IX, pp. 199-202; H. C. PATYAL, “On the 
expressions bhrgmngirasd maya ( GBT. 2.9 ) and anga parvdrii ( GB II. L2 ) ”, R, iST. Dandekar 
Fel VoL ( - Ind, Ant, III ( 1969, Third Series )., pp. 190-92. 
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‘ By means of ghee your limbs and joints increase. ' 

AVPII. 41.4«* 

BARRET and R AGHU VIRA ■ read yena devd: aMrebhyo',' M 
marmattara{ ? ). padas do not seem to have parallel readings in the 

other texts. Padas cd of this -verse are ■ [ .= RV X. 159.4^^ = X. 174.4^^ ==' 
ApMP L 16.4^^] ( WINTERNITZ’S edition). BARRET emends marmattari 
to amarmantardh. BHATTACHARYYA reads umnavattardh^ which is quite 
unintelligible. In this case ^ BARRET’S emendation seems to be quite 
reasonable (cf. eg. RV III. 32.4; V. 32.5; VI. 26.3 etc.). If we accept 
BARRET in that case the pdda could be understood as : 

' By means of that the gods become more invulnerable for the Asuras 
AVPII. 50.2^ 

BARRET and RAGHU VIRA read : ydv imam trdyete*smdd yaksmdt 
tasmdd dmayata (?) BARRET emends dmayata to dmayatdi. BHATTA- 
CHARYYA reads trdyaiie for trdyete. In this context trdyete is the correct 
reading, but not trdyaiie which is an ungrammatical form. We may read this 
pada as : ydv imam trdyete" smdd yaksmdt tasmdt dmayatah BHATTACHARY- 
YA reads dmayatah in place of dmayata. Thus, this may be rendered as 
follows : 

* Both those ( Mitra and Varuna ) who protect him from this disease, from 
that sickness 

AVP 11.50.3-5^ 

In pada b of verses 3 and 4 BHATTACHARYYA reads trdydntd^ whereas 
BARRET and RAGHU VIRA read trdyante. In 5^ BHATTACHAYYA reads 
trdydtd, whereas the other editions read trdyate. In the case of BHATTA- 
CHARYYA’s readings one may be tempted to think of imperative forms like 
trdyamdm and trdyatdm respectively, but these do not seem to be the required 
readings. In 2^ we have a form trdyete in present indicative ( in BHATTA- 
CHARYYA trdyaite ), this gives us a clue to accept present indicative forms as 
the right readings. Hence trdyante and trdyate seem to be the proper readings. 

AVP n. 58.6^^ 

It seems to be clear that this hymn is applied as a charm against driving 
away a disease or demon, perhaps one afflicting cattle. 

BARRET and RAGHU VIRA read ; asti vai^dm vidvisam ubhau sanne- 
tard{l), BHATTACHARYYA has altogether a different reading : asti vai vdm 
vidvikam ubhau sayane antard. Here vidvikam appears to be an obscure reading, 
hence it be emended to vidvisam. Unfortunately, the editor of this edition 
does not take note of the readings of the other two editions. The exact purport 
of these padas, however, is not clear to me, but it may mean something like this; 
0 j3 
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‘ The hostile one, indeed, is in between both of you during sleep ‘ Both of 
you ’ perhaps here refers to the demon or disease. 

AVP II. 59.1b 

BHATTACHARRYA’S madhyd tvd be corrected to worfAjaif tvd; see the 
editions of BARRET and RAGHU VIR A, also see the parallel verse AVS VI. 
29.7. 

AVP II. 69. 1« 

BHATTACHARYYA reads: vdrtah purasatdt pavase nabhasvdn, whereas 
BARRET ( emendation ) and RAGHU VIRA read : vdtab purastdt pava me { ? ) 
nabhasvdn. In my opinion BHATTACHARYYA’S vdrta/j does not imply the 
proper sense, hence the reading vdtafi can conveniently be adopted. Instead of 
the dubious pava me (1) the reading pavase is better. By accepting BHATTA* 
CHARYYA with emendation, we may render this pada as follows: 

‘ The atmospheric wind blows in front. ’ Present second person singular 
seems to be used for the third person singular. 

AVPII. 87.3^^ 

In pada d BHATTACHARYYA reads: sddhmd yathd, whereas the editions 
of BARRET and RAGHU VIRA and also the parallel passage Kaus. CVII. 2 
read sddhund pathd. In this context pathd is the proper reading. The text reads: 
patantu patvaririvorvanh sddhmd pathd. This may be understood as: 

‘ Let the flying filaments fly off, as it were, on the straight path ’. Un- 
fortunately. BHATTACHARYYA has not recorded these variant readings. 

Concluding Remarks'. 

From the foregoing discussions we are led to the following considerations 
argimenti causa : — 

( i ) The editor seems to have been influenced at times by the local 
Bengali pronunciation, see e.g. AVP II. 56.1-5, where d or /is 
written as t ; AVP II 87.2, where dh is written as rh. Many more 
examples of this type can be added. Moreover, there are quite a 
number of printing mistakes, which I have passed over here in 
silence. 

( ii ) From some of the discussions, it is quite evident that the editor 
has not shown his sharp critical acumen. 

(iii ) The references to the Kashmirian text as well as to the other Vedic 
texts are variously irregular. 

Despite all these remarks, the importance of the edition of the late 
Professor BHATTACHARYYA is of the highest importance for Vedic studies. 
We can only say that he has unearthed a very rich hidden mine of materials* 

* Paper submitted to the Vedic Section of the XXVI, AIOC, Ujjain, December 1971, 



■ THE PLACE OF VRTRA FIGHT ■ 

By 

B. H. Kapadia, Vallabh Vidyanagar 

Amongst the various gods of the Rg-veda, Indra is the most important, as 
250 hymns of the Rg-veda are dedicated to him. Thus, statistically his position 
among the various gods of the pantheon is the first. Amongst the various 
enemies of Indra, Vrtra is the most important and the most prominent. Vrtra 
has remained a mystery even though much has been written on that score. He 
has remained an enigma in spite of pages and pages being written about him. If 
Indra fights this Vrtra then we are also interested to know the place where the 
actual event takes place. Does the Rg-veda offer us any information as regards 
the place of fight ? 

In the Rg-veda the enclosure for the water or the river is characterised f by 
the root vr. At times, for v/*. occurs 2 even stabh, to hold fast, to support. The 
expressions badbadhdna^ md niruddha'^ are indefinite with regard to the water. 
In innumerable passages, it is stated that Vftra lies ^ on the stream or streams or 
on the seven rivers or on the waters. He is also spoken of as sleeping round 
about the river. ^ The poet of 3.33.6 calls Vrtra as the enclosure ^ of the rivers. 
As Vrtra is a serpent, one can understand if, pari sthd^ and parldhi as 
related to him and he lies round about the river-water in order to circumscribe® 
it. Perhaps one even considers the water as existing inside Vrtra. In any case, 


1 apo vavrivaipsam vrtrani... 2.14.2 and with the permutation of the word at 4.16.7, 
6.20.2 ; 9,61.22, vavrivamsam mahirapah, at 3.32.6 vavrivamsam pad devih, 1.52.6 apo vrtvi, 

4.19.5, 4.42.7 vrtan sindhun, 6.17.12 k§odo mahi vrtam nadmani, 8.12,26, 1.52.2 vrtram 

nadim vrtam, 2.19.2 ahim... .tT. arnorvrtam, 1.54.10 nadyo vavrina, 1,57.6 nivrtah apali. 

2 2.Ii5apo tastabhvamsam ahim, 8.6.16 mahih apa stabhuyamanah» 

8.96.18 sindhun tastabhanan, A. V. 6.85.3 vrtra ima apastastabha. 

3 4.19.8, 5.32.1.2. 

4 1.32.11. 

5 mabam sindhutn asayanam, 1.121.11 asayanani sirasu, 4.17.7 prati pravata asayaoani 
ahim, 4.19.3 sapta prati pravata asayanarn, 5,30.6 apa asayanam, 8.6.16 mahirapah stabhuya- 
mana asayat. 

6 3.32.11, 4.19.2, 6.30.4 parisayanaip arpafe, and instead of pari si, pari stha is also 

employed, 1.32.8 apafe yaicidvrtro mahina paryatijthat, 2.11.2 mahit paristhita ahina 

7.21.3 apahi pari§thita ahina, 4.19 8 paristhita sirafe, 6.17.12 paristhitarn. urmi- 

tnapStp, 6.72.3 ahimapah parigthain 

7 apahan vrtram paridhim nadinarp. 

8 Cf. also sayanaip. ..... .vavrivainsaip pari devilji at 3.32.6. 
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this description occurs in 10.113.6, where Vrtra is the supporter of the water.' 
Stili, clearly in 4.17.1, 10.111.9 it is stated : You ( Indra ) let loose the rivers 
that were grasped^ by the serpent. 

It is a question as to where we have to search for the alleged scene of this 
action. For this it is of significance that the activity of Indra is often charac- 
terised^ by the root ava srj, to send down. Likewise, am gam,* to go down is 
described of the waters. In the place of ava, at times, there occur still definite 
expressions as noted below : 

8.32.25: he who sends down below ^ the rivers. 

10.133.2 : You send the river down below, you kill the serpent.® 

2.17.5: He made the activity of the water turn downwards. 

6.17.12: You drive the active water down towards the ocean. 8 

The expressions that are used here allow us to conclude from them that 
one considers the rivers enclosed by Vrtra somehow as lying high up. 


1 apo bibhratani. 

2 srjab smdhurahina jagrasanan. Once in 2. 1L5 Vrtra is mentioned as hidden in the 
water. It runs thus: 

guha hitani guhamgulhamapsva pivrtaip mayinam ksiyantam, 
uto apo dyanitastablivaipsamahannahirii sura viryepa. 

It does not however mean that Vrtea had hidden himself in the water when Indra attacked 
him. This would be in opposition to all other assertions about him. Besides, in v. 9 of the 
same hymn Vrtra is referred to as lying on the large river. The poet has rather thought 
of the Vrtra that is killed about whom also in 1,32. 10 it is stated: 

athisthantinamanive^ananaip ka$thanammadhye nihitam sariram, 
vrtrasya nipyam vi carantyapo dirgharptama asayadindrasatriih. . . 

The first pada 1.32.10 is repeated twice. In 10.148.2 it is connected with Soma, in 3.39.6 it is 
connected either with Soma or with the Sun. 

3 1.32.12 avasrjab sartave sapta sindhun, 2,12.12. yah avasrjat sartave sapta sin- 

dhuD, L55.6 ava sukratuh sartava apah srjat, 1,57.6 avaspa nivrtali sartava apah, 6.30.4 avasrjo 
apo accha samudram, 10.113,4 ava sasyadafi spat, besides there also occurs the simple srj: 2.12. 
2 ( mahib ), 2.15.3 ( khani nadinam ), 8,96.18 ( sindhun ), 5.29.2 ( apo yahvib ), 8,76.3 ( samud- 
riya apafi ), pra srj 3.31.16 ( apah sadhricib ), 3,32.6 ( apafi ), vi srj 4.18.7 (sindhun ), 4.19.8 (sin- 
hun ), 5.32. 1 (khani, dharali), ric 8.100.1 2 ( sindhun ), ri 4.19.5, 4.42.7 ( sindhuo ), 2. 12,3 (sapta 
sindhun ), 1.56.6, 2.22.4 ( apah ), Iraya 8.6,13 { apalii ), pra iraya 6.72.3 ( arpamsi nadinaiii ), pra 
in 4.16,7 (arpanisi saraudriyap), i§ 3.33.2 (indresite), nir, ubj, 1.56.5, 85.9 ( apam arpavaip), 

4 1 .32.2 anjab samudram apa jagnaub apab- 

5 yali nyak sindhumr avaspat. 

6 Ivani sinduhmh avaspo adharaco apann ahiip. 

7 adharacmam akrpod aparp apab* 

8 prardayo nicirapasab samudrain. 
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It is said in 1.52.6 that Vrtra, having enclosed the water, lay at the bottom 
of the space. Apo vrtvf rajaso budhnam a§apaO The expression "nyaso Mdlmmn 
is used in 2.2.3 as the station of Agni : The gods have fixed 2 this very clever 
one at the bottom of the region as the conductor from Heaven and Earth. 
iBr. Ll.3.4 states that Vrtra enclosed the space between the Heaven and the 
Earth. 3 To this agrees completely that which is said about Indra in 8,3.20: 
From the mid-region you blowed out the great serpent.^ In 2.20.3 it is said : 
He stood up right in the mid-air; he buried the deadly weapon at Vrtra. - 

In the books belonging to the schools of the at times, the 

measure of Vrtra is amplified to a great extent. It is said in M.S. 2.4.3 : 
He grew daily in width to the measure of an arrow shot, he lay round all 
these rivers. ® According to the T.S, 2.5. 2.2 : he grew so much that he 
encompassed these worlds, the Heaven, the mid-air and the Earth. ^ Likewise 
in the Epics, Vrtra passes oiff as a demon encompassing the world. The M.Bh. 
5.9.49 states : He grew making firm the Heaven;^ also M.Bh. 5.10.1 states: 
0 gods, this whole unchangeable world is pervaded by Vrtra.® In M.Bh. 
5.10.3 it is said : he may rather grasp the three worlds together with gods, 
asuras and men. The gods consider him (v. 16 ) as it were grasping the three 

worlds. Exactly the same description occurs in the Rg-veda. Indra has 
hurled out Vrtra not only from the mid-region but also from the Earth and 
the Heaven. *2 Vrtra has not only held form the waters but also the Heaven 
(2.11.5 ). He filled with sound the Heaven and the Earth ( 1.52.10).*^ He 
has held fast together these two great worlds ( 8.6.17 

Under these circumstances, amongst the rivers which Indra sends down 
are to be understood the Heavenly rivers. For, to support this thesis, one can 

1 Sayaua: rajaso budhnam antariksasyoparipradesam. 

2 tarn deva budhne rajasalj sudariisasam divasprthivyor aratiip ny erire. Sayaua explains 
this as: rajaso ranjanatmakasya lokasya budhne mule, prthivyarp vedyam ity arthah. In 4.1.11, 
17.14 however something else is meant. That rajas as Geldner takes from the explanation 
of Sayana to mean some type of water is doubted at by Luder. 

3 vrtro ha va idani sarvarp vrtva sisye. yadidamantarepa dyavaprthivl sa yadidapi 
sarvam vj-tva sisye tasmat vftro nama, 

4 nirantariksad adhamo mahamahim, 

5 urdhvo hyasthad adhyantarikse adha vrtraya pra vadharn jabhara. 

6 sa va isumatrarnevahna tiryannavardhat imah sarvah srotyah paryasayat. 

7 sa isumatram isumatrain vi^tvapri avardhata. sa imarpHokan avrpot. 

8 sa avardhata divaip stabdhva. 

9 sarvam vyaptam idam deva vrtrepa jagad avyayam. 

10 graset tribhuvanam sarvatp sadevasuramanu§am. 

11 grastani iva lokarpstrin. 

12 1.80.4 : nirindra bhumya ad hi vrttaip jaghantha nirdivab. 

13 2.11.5: uto apo dy iip tastabhvamsarp ahann ahiip sura viryepa. 

14 1.52.10; vrtrasya. badbadhanasya rodasi. 

15 8.6.17 : ya ime rodasi mahl samicis amajagrabhit. 
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call to mind tliat in 10.124.9 the waters set free by Indra are expressly mentioned 
as heavenly.^ In itself it is right that nowhere in the statements concerning 
the Vrtra fight the 'Heaven is mentioned, as the starling point of the downward 
flowing rivers^ but on the other hand, there is often a talk about the mountain. 
When it is often said about Vrtra that he lies on the water it is stated in 1 . 32.2 
that he has reclined on a mountain. - According to it, the waters were enclosed 
in a mountain. An enclosed cave is mentioned in 1.32.11 as his dwelling place. 
It is compared to the cave of Vala. The waters having Dasa as the husband, 
protected by a serpent, were constantly restrained as the cows by the Panis. 3 
The cavity of the water ^ which was enclosed was opened by Indra as he has 
killed the Vrtra. To apdmbilam corresponds in 1.51*4 apdrn aptdhdndh You 
opened the enclosure of the water, you took hold of the treasure^ on the 
mountain in the form of the demon. Parisadah in 3.33.7 must be the same as 
apidhdnd : With the thunderbolt, he killed the enveloper, the water went out 
searching the way. In 3*33.6 the poet calls 'yvim paridhlm nadmdnt. In 
4.18.6 paridhi is used for the mountain. We have here: the rivers break 
through the mountains that enclose.^ The obscure word phaliga must 
correspond to the enclosure in the mountain. In 8.32. 25^ we have: ( Indra) 
who splits open the phaliga of the water sends the river down below. It is 
repeatedly said about Indra, in the description of the Vrtra fight,’ that he directs 
his attack on the mountain exactly as if these are the peculiar enemies. In 
6.30.5 it is said : Indra, you ( allow to flow ) the water through the door on all 
the sides, you tear open the fast enclosures of the mountain. ” In 1.57.6 vie 
have : You, O Indra, pound to pieces those great large mountains with the 
Vajra, O you bearer of the thunderbolt. in 4.17.3 again we have : { Indra) 
splits up the mountain, hurling the vajra with might. Jn 1.32.1 we have; 

1 apam divyanam sakh>e carantam 

2 ahannahim parvate sisriyapam. 

3 dasapatnir ahigopa atisthan niruddha apah papineva gavah. 
apain bilain apihitam yad asit vrtram jaghaavan apa tad vavara. 

4 Geldner takes it as outlet of water ** den Ausfluss der Gewasser 

5 tvam apam apidhanavrijor apadharayab parvate danumad vasu, 

6 Geldner again here understands the word as treasure “ den Schatz der ( Himrnels) 
Gabe.’* 

7 vi vajreria pari^ado jaghanayann apo’y^naip icchamanah. 

8 karn apo adrirn paridhim rujanti. 

9 ya udnafi phaligara bhinan nyak sindhumr avasrjat. 

10 Geldner observes on 1.62.4 that adri, phaliga and vala ail designate the cave of the 
rock. He however translates as “ des Wassers Rauber (?)” i.e. the robber of the water. It 
is remarkable that the Pali paligha bolt, obstruction corresponds to Phaliga in sense. 

1 1 tvam apo vi duro vi^ucir indra drlham aru jah parvatasya. 

12 tvam tarn indra parvataip mahaip uruip vajrena vajrin parvasas cakartitha. 

13 bhinad giriin savasa vajraip 
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(Indra) killed the serpent, he pierced through the waters, he splits upjhe 
vfliwdj of the mountain. 1 The Soma plant too has the vak?ams. This is 
a word that is characteristically used with the Soma-plant. At 8.1.17 we have : 
The soma stalk is pressed out by the stones, then it is washed in the waters, 
then it is clothed i.e. is covered with cow’s milk like a garment. The juices are 
described as if they are milked out of the vaksams. It is instructive to note 
that the root duh is used with it as with Arhsu and thus the imagery of milking 
out the udder of the cow is complete. The vaksaijd from the root vah to carry 
are the milk-carrying veins in the udders of the cow and that too in that part of 
the body of the cow which is just under the udder. Thus, at 10.49.10 and 6. 
72.4 we are told that Indra deposits in the udders and the vaksands of the cow 
white and sweet milky juice. The use of the word would show that 

the soma stalk was juicy and swollen. It is quite likely that the swollen juicy 
stalk was transparent and the veins are visible just behind the coating of the 
skin. The word vak^and occurs at 1.32.1, 134.4, 162.5, 3.30.14, 32.12, 5.42.13, 
52.15, 6.23.4, 10.27.16 and 28.8. Here the word is not connected with Soma. 
In 5.321 2 we have: O Indra, when you open up the large mountain, you send 
down the rivers, kill the Danava. ^ In 5.32.2 we have: you allow the udders of 
the mountain to flow forth, O you bearer of the thunderbolt. 

.. f ■ 

As in 1.32.1 there is also the reference to many mountains in 4.19.5. 
LMers says that all the first five verses of the hymn deal with the Vrtra fight. 
4 19.4. concludes: avdbhinat kakubhah parvatdndm. This is not concerned^ 
with the cutting off of the wings of the mountains as Geldner thinks, but he cuts 
down the tops of the mountains. Then the text continues: They (the mountains) 
allow to break open the interior as the women their embryo. Like chariots the 
mountains go forward together. You satisfied the flowing waters, you 
vexed the waves, O Indra, you allowed the enclosed rivers to flow forth,^ 


1 ahann ahim anva apas tatatrda pra vaksaua abhinat parvatanam. 

2 It is presumed that here there is reference to the Vftra fight. 

3 mahantani indra parvatarp vi yad spo vi dhara ava danavam han. 

4 aramha udhah parvatasya vajrin. 

5 In 1. 85.10 we have: dadrhauam cit bibhidih vi patvatam. This is said about the 
Maruts. This about the Maruts is clearly with reference to some other legend. Cf. Geldner 
on the passage. In 8.7.23 it is said about the Maruts: vi vftram parvasoyayur vi parvatam 
arajinah. As is observed by Geldner the second pada certainly refers to the legend referred to 
in 5.54 5. In a vrtram occurs in the general sense of ** encompasser. ” 

6 abhi pra dadrur janayo na garbham ratfaa iva pra yayuh sakam adrayah. atarpayo 

visrta ubja urmiti tvarn vrtam ariua indra sindhun. Oldenberg conjectures if dadrub can be 
derived from the root dra but Luder writes that this appears to him unnecessary as also his 
reading adreh for adrayah. 
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In the passages that have been quoted^ so far parvata or giri appears to be 
connected with the mountain which touches the earth. The poet of J.54,lo. 

appears to have assumed a type of stone enclosure when he says that the parvata 
is in the belly of Vrtra.^ At 2.11.7-10 in the description of a battle also there 
is the talk about a moving mountain. It runs as: O Indra, your two bay-coloured 
horses striving for strength, have given out a sound that drips off ghee. At 

the same time, he has extended the Earth, even the mountain that liked to run 

over it, has come to rest. The mountain has come down carefully. He has roared 
out together with the mothers. Increasing the sound far away, on the other side, 
they have spread out the veins^ urged forth by Indra. Indra has tossed out the 
deceitful Vrtra who was lying on the large river. On account of the mighty roar- 
ing Vajra both the worlds trembled. He roared out, the mighty Vajra should 



burn down the unmanly among the manly. He laid low the deceit of the deceit- 
ful Danava, when he had drunk off the Soma. 

Oldeberg first conjectures whether V. 8 goes with the Pani-myth. In that 
case, he means that Brhaspati can be the subject of akrdn, tVQxi though it is 
omitted. An interpretation which leads to such an assumption does not convince 
us. Even previously, Oldeberg searched for another explanation. He means the 
paravatah in 8^ may be rather the same as paravatah in 7^. 8^, like 1^, would be 
related to the world systematizing activity of Indra. From there the poet perhaps 
succeeds to get the special thought process of freeing the rivers. Geldner even 
hesitates whether V.7 is concerned with the myth of the flying mountains or with 
the world creation of Indra like V. 8 connected with the myth of Vrtra. He con- 
siders that for V. 8 the connection with the Vala-myth is not to be excluded. 

1 7.79.4, 8*64.5 which are quoted by Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. 3,1 80f. are connected with 
the Vala-myth. Likewise passages like 8.45.30, 10.89.7, 8.64.5, iO,138.2, 2.23.18, 5.45.3, 
2.24.2, 2J5.S, 10.68.7, 10.68.3, 1.130.3.,4.2L8 are not clear. 

2 apam atisthad dharupahvararn tamo ’ntar vrtrasya jatharesu parvatah. The first 
pada is not clear. The translation of Oldberg is: ** Der Wasser in ihren Fundamenten schwan- 
kende Finsternis der Berg befand sich in Vrtras Bauche. ” (the waters in their fundamentally 
wavering darkness, tbe mountain found itself in the belly of Vrtra ). Geldner translated as ''Es 
iierrschte Finseternis, die den Urgrund der Ge wasser zu Fall brachte. Der Berg (geriet) in den 
Ltib des Vrtra. ” 

3 The word dhamani is understood by all the Western scholars wrongly. Liider has already 
explained in AO XIIL 90 that the word never means anything else than the vein. It can thus here 
too mean the water-vein which splits up or bursts out while they are in contact with the vajra. 
To this clarification prath and ni as connected with this also confirm. With this it signifies the 
down-ward flowing water. Sayapa states that the subject of this pada is stotarab or the Maruts. 
Ludwig, Oidenberg, Geldner decide for the latter. But, about the Maruts thesre is no talk what- 
soever in the whole topic. The extensive water-veins can be of the mountain as also the motherly 
streams be of the mountain. The waters, which Indra sets free are also those in 8.89.4, viz. 
apab matarab. 
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Liider considers the whole passage from Verses 7-10 as connected only with the 
fight with Vftra, The subject of indresitam dkamanirfi papratm mi in 8^, which 
undoubtedly points to the myth of Vrtra, cannot go with the mother mentioned 
before on account of the masculine gender, Vardhayantah oocmiin^ in 8“, but 
must be applied to the mountain mentioned ip 8^. This must be therefore the 
subject of flA:ra /2 in 8^ That paravatal} in 8® is the same as paravatalj in 7'^ 
appears to be self-evident. * Ni parvatoh sadi aprayuchan in 8® is significantly 
the repetition of aransta parvatascid sarisyan in 7^. One cannot separate 
7'=from7‘* and connect it with some other myth. We can only accept the 
text as it is. That according to the conception of the poet of this hymn 
that during the fight with Vptra, in the first instance, the mountain containing 
water moves freely, is then made firm, and the earth itself becomes extended, 
probably with view to receive the mountain. If so, then to what extent this 
conception can be applied to other hymns is a matter that can be undertaken for 
investigation at a later stage. 

The heavenly ocean, in which the water, Soma and the stars are found to 
be existing, is enclosed in a rock, a sort of stony receptacle. That is why Indra 
constantly fights with the mountain during the Vptra fight. It is the stony en- 
closure of the Heavenly water which Vrtra has swollowed up. The same 
mountain is Vala from which the dawn was set free. In the myth, in which 
Indra is connected with Vptra, the most striking feature that may be noted is 
that Indra fights with the mountain and the consequence is the release of waters. 
If the time of this fight can be exactly fixed, then this will go a long way in 
solving the puzzle of this Indra-Vftra fight. That Indra becomes successful in 
killing Vrtra and is able to release the waters that were encompassed by him 
shows that the fight is for the release of waters. For eight months the waters 
are held up high in the sky and it is only during the rainy season that the waters 
are released. It is also known that Indra is the god of the rain. In the Pig-veda 
there are three Suktas connected with Parjanya. Herein the god that is connect- 
ed with Parjanya is Indra. Later on, also Indra is connected with the rains. 
The rainy cloud floating and flowing in the sky does appear to the poetic eye 
like the mountain. So, it is no wonder that Indra releases the water held up by 
the watery cloud looking like the mountain and gets the release of the rainy 
water. The fight with Sambara and others also can be understood with this 

1 The repetition of the words employed at the end of a stanza and at the beginning of the 
next following stanza is so usual in the Veda that it can be looked upon and characterised as 
deliberate stylistic peculiarity, cf. 2 ukthailj, 3 uktheju, 3 Subhrafi, 4 Subhraip. 6 hari, 7 hari, 
7patvatah8 parvatafi, 8 indte§itarn> 9indrah, 9 visijoh asya vajrat, lOvrspoasya vajrah, 10 
papivan, 11 pibapiba, 11 indraqi, 12 indra, 12syama, 13syama, 13 asnie....rasi, 14 rasi.... 
..asme, 14 mandasanah, IS mandasanah, 15 tarutra. . .. ..brhadbhifi, 16 brhantah.. ..tarutra, 
18 dasyuh, 19 dasyun, 19 tritaya, 20 tritasya. 
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point in view. It is during the rainy season of four months that the rays of the 
Sun are also withheld by the clouds. The cows released from the cave of Vala 
by Brhaspati can be also evaluated from this point. The waters or the rays of 
the Sun withheld by the mountain-like cloud are released by Indra. Thus, the 
place of the fight of Indra with Vrtra is the sky high up above. 



SLOKAS AND GATHAS QUOTED IN THE BRAHMAlifA 
LITERATURE 

By 

P. H. JosHi, Baroda 

and Gathas are quoted as an authority at many places in the Brah- 
manas. Some of them are found in the existing Vedic Samhitas. The original 
sources of others are completely lost. 

It is necessary to collect & study all the Slokas and Gathas quoted autho- 
ritatively in the Brahmat^as to have an idea about the §loka and Gdtha literature 
existing in Vedic times. 

With this object in view I am collecting Slokas and Gathas quoted in the 
Brahmatfas. Slokas and Gathas are traditionally known as mantras. However, 
they are differentiated from rks and yajuses in the Brdhmai}as. The fks are 
quoted with the words like ‘ tadetad rcdbhyuktam \ yajuses with * yathaiva yajus 
tathaiva bandhufi ilokas with ‘ tade?a sloko bhavati ’ and gdthds with ‘ tadetad 
gathaydbhigitam ’. In this first article the Slokas and Gdthds quoted in the 
Satapatha Brdhmaj^a are given. A detailed study of Sloka and Gdthd literature 
will be given at the end. 

II II 

1. Slokas and Gdthds quoted in the Satapatha Brdhmar^a. ] 

I. II 

( a ) Slokas : — 

{ 1 ) ssirqfe it 

7 . 5 . 1.21 


^ I 


(\) II 

10 . 5 . 2 . 4 . 

( ^ ) ^ ??IWt H 


10 , 5 , 2 . 18 . 
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( V ) ^WT: q?:Fl^: II 

^ ^ ^f%'iiT qTRCt^^qf^qg: u 

10.5.4.16. 

I 

( ^ ) ^5%^ feiq; ^|■■^5!^; i 

?F?ral 3?fjrf^: ii h ii 

(%) ^ g- fqgnR 1^ II 

cfSTT qiM cTSIT W^i\ 31^f5T: II ^ II 

{<s>) qq; ^ ii 

q;f!^ grs^ prssf^ q-w^q ii \s » 

( c ) qf qinR gqqf f^qr ^qrfq %fqq: ii 

qf^qq; qi5?q f qrssiig^l qra^q if Rr ii i ii 

11.3.1,5-8. 

q# ^ qiqRq i 

( ) iiqiqf q# qqi% ^^qrqrq qfsjqq; ii 
?j#i^T q qiq^ qifq^qT qf qiiiq: ii 

11.5.4.12. 

q^sfii 5st^r. 1 

( 30 ) qg^: Vql|f%qfa sqqpqq: II 
f^g;}^ % qqqjg ^qr: qqqq^qq 11 

( 1 q%q fi.Rr 4 CTqqi}??§r sqRrq^pq #^5 11 
q qrqqT q %4 q^g^qi fq^qt ^qq qtfqRq q: 11 

{%\) 'i.^^qrf : qft^qRq qfqbiTf^r f^q^q^sir ii 
#?iq qqsq ^qpit ^qi: ql^sqRiqqqr: 11 

in) qqrqrq qqg^Rq ?qiq qqs^qt qqr 11 
'jpik qftf q: f«qq ^^qqqiq^ II 
' ^ 11.5.5.12-13. 

( 1 '^ ) q^ qTqT% q^q?d^qfifqi:qqqiqq; 11 

qq Rqg; qf : ^qq: qsnqfcRTqls^q qrfq^qpq in ii 

( ) q^-qf; ?^qr aigqRq qqqvqrqq qrqf^: qwqqiqT: 11 

q;^ t g^qrf^f^ qi^: qj# qqRq mil 
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( 1 ^ igq- 11 

1 3wn^5rfe 5i#r: ?if^ JiR-p^ ii v ii 

( ivs) srfJrf^r ^fTORtsfitisTr Prs^^crgqjri^cT ,i 

*2 

t 511%: ¥tqf?cl II -if 11 

(i-i) i^fcSTRi; ?fFr5[!3Tfii^m^5nli^--^n«ri^ 

% S^5TTl%5rf%f 511%: ¥iqf% u Ml 

( 1%) qg^€ts?2r Jiki ^ 3ii|-: gn^Tf^aT?: ii 

qi^ q^f^o^ifii# ii % ii 

c 

{\o) 3^fi^:55^ ^iT?rds?3T qri; 'm ti 

=q3?ff%>T 5irii<JiT: qwqJTPa: ii 's ii 

( ’i “i ) qif : ^i;?(Fnsfw^ ii 

JR# 5 ipir fqgqjcffnptaiigqt qinri^crmr^r a 4 11 

( ^?:miiT|t^ fipqa 5qqc?r\ sttirt: q;?qqf^a 11 
?r§?^JT ^itewFi^t tqsRH'aTrw a 

( w '4k aricJPTT l4s^s3Ticf?n^: a ^ a 

12.3.1.1-9. 

ai^q ^i^s-4^qcr: 1 

( Rv ) 'qiiT^q qkq^qHkawsfiatql qi ^qsii% a 
3Td^5iT«rt s^q: q:i%fcq: 5ni8ii% =qiq =qTpilk a 

12.3.2.7. 

Gopatha Brahmapa L5.5* 


cT^ #5E: 51^: I 

{v<) sacrikr 3 ^: ?i^qilr 3 a?n 1 

3T|kT5[T¥!it 3 ^: ^cf3: 5nf%i^ 'qiq ^1%!% a 

12.3.2.8. 


I 

{W) ff iTUTcl! ^iiatfci ^qrqsT 3Tife^ a 
OTJq^ik % mwk- li 

13.7.1.15. 
Aitareya Brahtnaifa 8.21.10. 
Sankhayana Srauta Siitra 16.16.3. 

( ’I « ) sra: H'cnsrrl^ ^-q^rr aws^^rac a 
?iNK% \ ^Fwawa; a 


f . H. josai 

( >Tg«T STTST^Sa: II 

5Erl srfMg^ m srifarf^ 5T^ jt h 
i 'Ks) ?r srgirRTfjr ii 

?rwirf^ 5Rfl%?r ii 

( ^ » ) € ^r^rFsf% ^ ^Igqsikf^ ii 

fra I 

3T%q s|t^ 1 

( f v) 3raiali[l% 3Tra m =sr »raufR ii 

t ^ ?r ^ II 


14 . 4 , 3 . 1 . 


14 . 4 . 3 . 34 . 


?ra: ?J5 3^1% 


Atharvaveda 10.8.16. 

{\\ ) ara?f?5r5!^iT€ 3?;%s=Rcrf^JRi: sr^ ^^q^qq; u 
<TW5ra qiqjr: qra cft^ qra^ift jrfpjrr tRafrai ii 

14.5.2.4. 




Atharvaveda 10.8.9. 

Nirukta-\2.'i%. 

cfrall: q5R3 i 

( ^ 0 ^«iT qra^qftralrq ii 

qroiff^ #qii^ cq'qwfOTfeqir qf|: ii 

( f V ) cf^ ijqrr^q- srwl^f ^4 ^cqs: ii 

^raira: ^ g§iTq:^f^ h 

( v \ ) ^jfra crfc^^ ii 

JTsjr q^qjfi IkIT II 
.( f ’l^Ft 'racR: Ijq: II 

l^qq: fcfqr w^: qswci; Jjjsra: srdiRf ii 
( f 's ) ff% ra 3ftq?r?crcj: 5f3Tra% ii 
=3n^ ff isn# ^ 5^s ^ 

(\^) wraps? ^ qj:qq: || 

^ llp^ ra S^POqlq; u 

(n) *T5^:i^4^igWTiqw:^OTq:q^5ldf%(l 

i^Tqqra?^ ^ ?:Tl?fg: q^HWq; II 

eft?: 11 


14 . 6 . 9 . 30 - 34 . 
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( V O ) 5rif(?:qf5i5r^f ':g-: {\ 

SWm 5^^% flloHST! qi'^ a 

( v*! ) jn^R ?;^Tvr7t a 

^ l^ra 3151 TOT r|?;0JT3l': freq \\ 

gf %JTT5Tt 5tg-|gq[sfq Jf^TiiR ii 

( q^srf^g g g w.^ q^gfg ii 

14.7.1.12-15. 

g^q i 

(x'i) g^ igg: gg; g-f g<^gfg w ggt ^ fgqfgggr a 
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GOD KUBERA IN THE RAMAYA>TA‘ 

By 

S. G. Modhey, Bombay 

Intioductory 

A salient feature of the epic mythology is the emergence of Brahma, Vi§nu 
and iSiva as the three supreme gods. It is in this period again that the great 
vedic gods like Indra, Prajapati, Varuna etc. occupy the positions less exalted 
than the ones they enjoy in the vedic age. Similarly some new gods and goddesses 
e.g. Ganesa, Skanda, Lak§mi and Sarasvatl also attain a comparative importance. 
And we come across a new phenomenon in the mythology of epics viz. the 
presentation of the old vedic figures in a new and altogether different perspective. 
Kubera, who, in the vedic literature, is a malefic spirit and a god of robbers and 
evil doers, is an apt instance of this phenomenon ; for, as we shall discuss 
below, Kubera shows traces of the process of his gradual divinisation, as he 
verges on the divinity and is looked upon as beneficent in nature. 

Kubera in the Vedic Literature 

It would be interesting to observe the picuture of Kubera as it emerges 
from the vedic literature, as it will enable us to discuss the nature and position 
of him, in the pantheon of the gods in the Ramayaija. 

The earliest allusions to Kubera are met with in the Atharvaveda Brdhma^as 
and Aranyakas. He is looked upon as the god of hiding in the Av^. In the 
Satapatha Brahmam ( SB. ) he appears as a god of robbers and evil spirts.^ A 
VaisravaJia Yaga is laid down in his honour^ and he is described as the embodi- 
ment of concealment in the Tailtiriya Aratfyaka^ (TA). Similarly in the Sutras, he 
is mentioned at a few places. He is invoked with Isana in the marriage ritual ® 
and his hosts are said to have plagued the children. ^ He is also invoked for the 
fulfilment of desires K And in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra (ADS ) he is view 
ed as a mortal turned into a god by the virtue of his austerities. ® Manumrti 
makes similar allusion to him.” 

1 All references are according to the G.P.P. Edition of the Ram. 

2 AV. 8.10.28. 

3 SB. 13.4. 3-10. 

4 Vide ‘Kubera. ’ by K. V. S. Iyengar. Annamalai Com. Vol. 

5 Vide ‘ Kubera ’ by V. M. Bedekar. J.G.J.R.I Vol. 25. 

6 SOS. 1.11.7. 

7 HGS.2.1.3.7. 

8 HGS.2.1.3.7. 

9 ADS. 3.11. 

10 MS. 13.42. 
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Vaisravaiia, Maharaja, Kamesvara are his vedic epithets. Thus it would 
be seen that in the early vedic literature ( e.g. AV.,SB. ) he appears as a malefic 
spirit and a god of robbers while in the later literature (e.g. TA., Gr, Sutras) his 
beneficent aspect is also noticed, as there is a yaga in honour and invocation to 
him in the wedding ritual. And his divinisation is hinted at in ADS. and the 
MS. Thus it will be interesting to note the picture of Kubera in the Ramdyam 
which reveals somewhat middle stage (the Mb and Purdnas being the last ) of 
his development. 

Kub.^ra in the Rdmdyarxa 

His epithets : Epithets of a god in the mythology have a bearing on the 
personality, appearance of the god, his functions and conception in general, 
Hence it would be interesting to note the epithets of Kubera. He is often 
alluded to as Vaisravana,*^ Ekaksipihgala,’^ Dhanesa,’^ Dhanesvara,“ Dhanada,'® 
Yaksarat.i® Raja,*’ Maharaja,** Nairtgpuhgava, *® Bhutesa,’® Naravahana” 
etc. And by these epithets his ugly appearance, lordship of wealth, overlord 
ship of Yaksas, Guhyakas, Bhutas and association with nairtas etc. are hinted at. 

Appearance, Weapons and Equipment of Kubera 

Kubera reveals a few traits of his personality. His very name Kubera 
signifies his ugly body according to Sabdakalpadrumu {Kuberab Kuhriratvdt 
ndmnd tenaiva sohkitab Similarly as V. M. Bedekar has observed that the 
name Kubera is derived from the root kub to conceal, to cover in the Umdi- 
sutras. 2* And according to Schroeder, 24 whom he quotes, his misshapeness is 
explained due to the fact that he lived as an earth spirit in the hollows and 
clefts of earth. Further Mayrhofer ’s quoted by him explains the resemblance of 
the word Kubera to Khujja ( Pali ), Khuja, Kubra ( Marathi ). Thus, it may be 
remarked, the deformed body is a distinctive trait of his appearance, 

11 Ram. 7-3- 6-11-72 

12 Ibid. 7-13-31 

13 Ibid. 7-13-11 

14 Ibid. 7-11-51 

15 Ibid. 7-3-22 

1 3 Ibid. 445-23 

17 Ibid. 443-24 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 7-11-22 

20 Ibid, 

21 Ibid. 3 - 48-5 

22 Vide • Kubera V. M. Bedekar, JGJR. Vol. 25 

23. Ibid, and also Unadi. 62 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 
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Further ekaksipihgalatva occurs as his prominent trait in the Ramdyana 
and how his right eye became tawny ( pihgala ) is explained in a myth at the 
Rdmdyam.'^^ 7.13 which d escribes that as he constantly gazed at Uma, by her 
wrath his right eye was burnt and became tawny^^. It appears that tliis myth is 
an attempt to whitewash his deformity by tracing it to the wrath of Uma and as 
we shall see below this contention may be supported by the latter part of this 
myth^* which seeks to explain his friendship with Isana (^iva) hinted at in the Gr. 
Sut. Similarly as we shall see later on his lordship of wealth etc. are also explain 
ed by tracing them to the boons of Brahma^®. Lastly, his ’epithet ‘ Visravapa’ 
occurring in the TA. deserves to be noted. In the Rdmdyarja, as we shall see 
now, it is explained as a patronymic name given to him by Brahma, as he was 
born of Visravas^®. Yet it may be surmised that this epithet Vaisravana may 
be explained as signifying another trait of his deformity viz. deformed ears. 

Thus, it may be said that the only prominent traits of his appearance, 
alluded to or indicated in the Rdmayam, are his ugly body ( indicated by his 
name), his yellowish right eye and deformed ears (?). In sculptures, however, he is 
shown as a dwarf, having three legs and only eight teeth^h About his ugliness, 
Dowson^^ observes that the name Kuvera, as also the variant Kutanu signifies 
the vile body referring to his ugliness. 

As regards the weapons and equipment of Kubera, the data offered by the 
Ramdyana is rich in details. Puspaka, the celebrated aerial car, is his choicest 
possession. It is variously alluded to as created by Viivakarman^^ or by Brahma^'' 
and lavishly described at many places in the Rdmdyam-^^ It is said to have been 
given to him by Brahma, being pleased with him by his austerities.®® Later, 
Ravana is described as snatching it away from him after defeating, him in a 
battle”. Vibhisapa, after the death of Ravana, is said to have placed it at the 
disposal of Rama, for his homeward journey to Ayodhya with Sita, Laksmana 
etc.3® Lastly, Rama is described as asking it to go to Kubera, on reaching 


26 Ibid. 

27 Ram. 7.13.21-24 

28 Ibid, ditto 

29 Ibid. 7.13.16-19 

30 Ibid. 7.3.7-8 

31 Indian Mythology, Veronica Ions, p. 84 

32 Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 173 

33 Ram. 5.8.2; 6. 121.27 

34 Ibid. 6.127. 30.36 

35 Ibid. 5.8.1-8, 5.9.10-18 

36 Ibid. 7.3.19 

37 Ibid, 7.15.35 

38 Ibid. 6.121.23-30 
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Ayodhya.3® It is viewed as an aerial car, flying in the sky, swift as wind or mind 
with automotion requiring no pilot as it were'*®. 

His epithet Naravahana^* (which is of dubious import* ) seems to suggest 
yet his another equipment-palanquin or sibika borne by men. However, as V. M. 
Bedekar has observed, §tbika alluded to in Mb. seems to be his weapon, pro- 
bably a mace.*2 His mace is referred to at Ram. 7.15.17. Further, at Ram. 
7.36 he is said to have granted invulnerability to Hanumat from it. His skill in 
warfare is hinted at by the epithet * sarvasastrabhrtdm varahA^ Similarly, at Ram. 
7.14.15, it is described that Kubera put a very tough struggle against Ravana 
and was defeated only when the latter resorted to maya. His elephant is Sarva- 
bhauma ( TA. 4.43.34). 

Household, Council etc. of Kubera 

Hopkins’ observation,'** “ Human conditions are reflected in the divine. So 
the gods have their playgrounds as well as palaces generally on the summit of 
mountains ”, is true in case of Kubera. He has a palace of his own created by 
Visvakarman, on the mountain Kailasa. It is white like the clouds, embellished 
with gold, surrounded by lake and inhabited by apsarases and therein he is said 
to be sporting with the guhyakas and the yaksas'*^. 

Caitraratha and Nandana { with Indra) are his favourite groves ( Ram. 7.15. 
34). His forest is alluded to at Ram. 2.91.19. 

Original abode of Kubera was Lanka which was given to him by his father 
Visravas.*® But later, when Ravana requested him to vacate it, he left it by the 
order of his father and chose Kailasa as his abode."*^ 

As a lord of wealth and king of Yaksas, Kubera has his own councillors, 
army etc. Manibhadra, a great Yak§a, is his general*®. iSarikha, Padma*® etc. 

( nidhis personified ?) are his councillors. 

39 Ibid. 6.127.60-62 

40 Ibid. 6.121; 6.127 etc. 

41 Ram. 3.48.5. 

42 Vide ' Kubera ’, V. M. Bedekar, JGJRI Vol. 25. 

43 Ram. 7.11.27. 

44 Epic Mythology p. 59. 

45 Ram. 4.43,21-23. 

46 Ram. 7.3. 

47 Ibid. 7.3.24-27. 

48 Ibid. 7.14; 7.15. 

49 Ibid. 7.14. 

* Commentators explain it as ‘ one carried by men . ’ Hopkins : ‘ One who is borne by 
spirits. ’ : f • 
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Status of Kubera 

As remarked above, Kubera is alluded to as the lord and bestower of wealth, 
the Lokapala, the lord of Yaksas and Guhyakas, and also as rajaraja, maharaja, 
and dsva (only once R. 3.48.21). In the Rd/wajarja, his positions as a lord of 
wealth and a lokapala are traced to the god Brahma’s boons at Ram. 7.3, where he 
is described as conferring them on him along with the equality with gods, being 
pleased with him by his austerities. This myth is significant as it reveals that 
Kubera, who was only an evil spirit jn the vedic age, must have been looked upon 
as a semigod, as a presiding god of wealth in the age of the Ram. and hence the 
myth seeks to establish him on an equal footing with gods, viewing him as a 
lokapala and the lord of wealth through the boon of Brahma, the great god of the 
Epic. Kubera, again it may be observed, shows the traces of the transitional stage 
of his development from a malefic being, to a king and then to a semigod, in the 
Ram. For his epithets bhutesa and nairtapungava are reminiscent of his vedic 
nature, while the epithets rajaraja and maharaja reveal his early humble origin 
but at one placed® is referred to as a god ( deva ). There are further indica- 
tions of semi-divinity in the Ram, for he is invoked by Kausalya, with other 
gods Brahma, Agni etc., for the safety of Rama in his exile, at Ram. 
2.25.23. Along with the other gods like Brahmd, Varupa, Yama he is present at 
the fire ordeal of Sita ( Ram. 6.1 17.2 ). His place of worship is seen by Rama in 
the hermitage of Agastya ( Ram. 3.12.18 ). Similarly, another indication of his 
semi-divinity is the power of curse he wields. He is said to have cursed the 
gandharva Tumbaru to be born as demon ( Viradha ) at Ram. 3.4.16-19. 
Similarly, like other gods he possesses the power of bestowing boons, because he 
is described giving a boon of invulnerability to Hanumat from his weapons 
at Ram. 7,36.17. 

Gsnealogy of Kubera 

The most striking feature of the genealogy of Kubera ( in the Ram. ) is that 
on one hand his origin is traced to the god Brama describing him as Brahma’s 
great-grand-son and on the other his relationship is established with Ravapa-kula 
at Ram. 7.2.3 and 7.9 which narrate the account of Ravana-kula. Here it is 
stated that Pulastya, the son of Brahma- Prajapati, married Tranabindu’s daughter 
who gave birth to Visravas. Vi§ravas was married to Devavarpini of whom 
Kubera was born.^i Visravas married Kaikasi. Her sons were Ravana, Kumbha- 
karna, Vibhisana etc. and daughter was iSurpapakha.*^ Again it is in this account 
( Ram. 7.3 ) that Brahma is said to have given the epithet Vaisravana to Kubera 
as he was born of Visravas. Thus, the account is of great interest, for it is unique 
in two aspects ; i ) origin of Kubera which is traced to Brahma and his relation 
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with Ravana-kula. And in the earlier literature as well as in the Mb. (except 
Rdmopakhydiia ) and nowhere is he described as related with Brahma 

and Ravana-kula. Hence it may. be surmised ' that as. the importance of Kubera 
began to grow in the course of time, he must have been looked upon as a 
demigod at least, hence his origin was traced to god Brahma, to glorify him, 
but at the same time his earlier nature as an evil spirit was not lost sight of, as 
is indicated by his epithets bhutesa and nairtapiihgava. And he was connect 
ed with Ravana-kula. In this connection Camille Bulcke observes:®^ 

t ^ % sitn t sirt 1 1 rag 

sifR ^ ’K arr^iT 1 1 i:s ft | ft Isr^ar 

3?2raT f t ^ s-rar tf-'-T 

ft^T nqrl I 

Character-traits of Kubera 

Kubera seems to have cast off his malefic traits as evil spiritj in the Ram. 
He appears in the Ram. as a beneficent god, for he is invoked for safety of 
Rama by Kausalya ( Ram. 2.25.23). Similarly, a few traits of his pacific 
nature are observed in the Mmaya^a. For instance, when Ravapa asked him to 
vacate the city of Lanka, through the message of Prahasta, he is said to have 
vacated it following the advice of Visravas.^"^. Further, the very association of 
Yaksas and Guhyakas, who are benefic spirits, with him is an indication of his 
benefic nature. 

Relations with other gods 

Kubera is mentioned in relationship with only two gods Brahma and l^iva. 
And as observed above the origin of Kubera is traced to Brahma who is thus his 
great-grand-father. He owes his positions as a lokapala and lord of wealth to 
the boons of Brahma. This association of Kubera with the god Brahma is 
peculiar to the Ramdyam only as seen above. It appears that the purpose of 
the myth ( at Ram. 7.3 ) describing his birth, his name Visravas given to him by 
Brahma and the positions he enjoys by Brahma’s boons, is to glorify him who 
was looked upon in an earlier period as a malefic spirit. As regards his relation 
with iSiva, it can be said that his association with Isana ( Siva ) alluded to in the 
Gyhya sutras is continued in the Rdmdya^a where his friendship with ^iva is 
described (at Ram. 7.13). As seen above this myth describing his ekak^i- 
pihgalatva has a purpose viz. to whitewash his hideous appearance by tracing 
it to the wrath of Uma. 


3ctrf% 

Ram. 7.11 
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Relation of Kubera with the Rdma-Kathd 

Though alluded to in almost all the Books of the Rdmdyarta, Kubera is not 
connected with the Rdma-Kathd, even in a superficial way. He is invoked by Kau- 
salya for the safety of Rama in exile. His place of worship is seen by Rama in 
Agastya's hermitage. He appears along with other gods to witness the ordeal of 
Sita and reprimands him for her neglect ( Ram. 6.117.3-10 ). Finally, he sends 
his aerial car Puspaka to Rama,^'^ though he had sent it back to him after his 
return to Ayodhya.^5 xhus, he does not play any vital role in the development 
of the Rama-story. However, he is mostly referred to in Bk. VII, in the ac- 
counts of genealogy, and previous exploits of Ravana. 

General Remarks 

Having taken the survey of the data about Kubera in the vedic literature 
and the Rdmdyam it is observed that the origin of Kubera is humble and shrouded 
in mystery. Hopkins has suggested the comparison of Kubera, his name and 
conception, with the Greek god Kubeiros and observed that he is a mountain spirit 
of hiding propensities,^® Dr. V. M. Bedekar, on account of his association with 
Siva, his liking for mountains and hiding, thinks that he was either an earth spirit 
or a misshapen attendant of Siva.®^ However, it must be said that these theories 
do not explain the manusya-dharmatva of Kubera (e.g .he is described as manusya- 
dharraa, ADS). And similarly, it remains unsolved how this god or spirit of 
hidings came to be associated with the lordship of wealth, which is his most pro- 
minent trait in the Epics and Purdpas. Hence it may be surmised that he must 
have been originally an aboriginal chief of robbers who was latter transformed 
into an aboriginal god of wealth and thus worshipped. And later, with the 
catholic outlook of Aryans, he was given a place in the pantheon of Aryan gods,- 
first as a semi-god as observed in the Rdmdyam and later as full-fledged god. If 
this explanation be accepted, his love for hidings, mountains, and his malefic 
traits e.g, association with evil spirits like bhutas, nairtas can be explained satis- 
factorily. In the Rdmdyaira, his transition form from a malefic spirit to a benefi- 
cent god is observed. For instance, his epithets bhutesa, nairtapungava, his 
association with Ravana-kula are indicative of his earlier malefic nature while his 
epithets maharaja, rajaraja, his association with benefic spirits yak§as, are sugges- 
tive of his gradual transformation into a beneficent semi-god. His positions, 
lokapalatva, lordship of wealth, his equality with gods, his association with 
Brahma and ^iva, his powers of boons and curses also suggest the attempts for 
his semi-divinisation. And in the Mb. the process of his divinisation is complete. 


54 Ibid. 7.41.7. 

55 Ibid. 6.127. 60-62 

56 JAOS Vol. 31 

57 JGJRIVol.25 

Ol6 
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for there he attains full-fledged divinity by the boon of Brahma at one place ( Mb. 
3.274 ) and from Indra at another (Mb. 5.16.33-34, 9.47.28-30). 

Worship of Kubcras 

We have observed above, that the /Ja/jjavaTja alludes to Kubera, as god 
invoked for welfare of Rama by Kansalya and to his place of worship and that 
latter in the Mb. and Piirdtjas, he is viewed as a full-fledged god. Yet it is very 
strange that he is not worshipped at present by those who seek prosperity nor is 
there any temple erected in his honour. Similarly though alluded severally as 
dhanada ( bestower of wealth ), we do not come across any myths, indicative of 
his generosity. Hence Thomas observes “ Kubera is the god of wealth, but he 
is better known for his acquisitive tendencies than for his generosity and hence 
persons desirous of wealth do not worship him. He does not seem to care for 
praises or oblations but is content with his ovm prosperity and splendour. 


58 Epics, Myths and Legends of India, p. 30. 
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KALPALATAVIVEKA on ABHINAVABHARATI 

By 

V; M. Kulkarni, Bombay-7 

The text of the Abliinavabharati ( A.Bh*), the commentary ' by Abliioava* 
giipta on Bharata’s Naft/asastra {NS ) is- corrupt and,' therefore, obscure in, many 
places. The commentary' on the Sixth Adhyaya, though better preserved, than: 
the commentaries on other chaptersp has stili agreat deal of obscurity on account 
of its corrupt, readings J Many reputed Scholars, have tried their best to improve 
the commentary. - The Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinavagupta hy^ 

R. Gnoli and Aesthetic Rapture by Masson and Patwardlian are two of the 
recent Vv’orks which have tried to render considerable help in understanding the 
Rasadhyaya, Chapter VI of Bharata's NS and the A.Bh. on it. In a series of 
three articles I made attempts to restore the text of fifty-five passages of the A.Bh. 
mainly with the help of Hemacandra’s Kdvydnusdsana and the Ndtyadarpana of 
Ramacandra and Gunacandra both of whom have made liberal use of the A.Bh. 
in their works.^ The Kalpalatdnveka ( KLV ) of an anonymous author has 
incorporated many long passages from the Dhvanydhka ( D, A! ), the Locana 
Commentary on it and the A.Bh. I have shown in a separate paper, entitled 
“ Abhinavabhdratf Ch, Vll Recovered ? ” how the KLV has preserved in foto a 
major portion of the A.Bh. on Ch.^ VII. In this paper I am attempting to restore | 

the text of A.Bh., Ch. VI with the help of the KLV which offers eomments on 
some of its difficult passages, and renders them intelligible, and incidentally, I 
would correct a few mis-readings in the KLV with the help of the A.Bh. 

- KLV p 303, II 13-15 

The text of the A.Bh, which is commented here upon, reads : 

( Vol. I p. 272 1.14). The readin g ‘ Sthita ’ makes no sense.. The 
KLV reading ‘ Sphita ’ which directly yields the sense ‘ in its intensified siate ’ 
is highly superior and, seems convincingly genuine. 

3 I 31W itirlJL i 

—KLV p. 304, 11 17-19 

1 GOS No. XXXVI, Vol 1. 1 956 ( vide pp. 22-23 ) 

2 Journal of Oriental Institute Baroda; Vol XIIL No. 2, pp. 120-123, Vol. Xllf, No. 4, 
pp. 372-377 and Vol. XIV No. I pp. 33-37. 

3 L. D. Series No. 17, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9. 
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This passge confirms that the A. Bh. text cites only the second half of the 
verse. It further informs us that the verse expressing Rama’s sorrow is drawn 
froiii the old Rama-play JQ’r/drdm^a ( now lost) With reference to this verse 
R. Gnoli ' observes in a foot-note .: untraced source ( Text, p. 4 h unidentified 
stanza ”( Translation, p. 30 ). ' 

3 fgr: f ^ I I 

f { 1 1 5rf%l; i 

— KLV p. 304, 11 17-20 

This passage corroborates the fact that the A. Bh. text cites only the first 
half of the verse. It further informs us that the verse, giving expression to 
Udayana’s profound sorrow, and forming part of Vinitadeva’s speech occurs in 
the play Tdpasavatsardja. With reference to this verse R. Gnoli observes in a 
foot-note: 

This stansa, whose source I have not succeeded in identifying, , . 

(Text, p. 4), Unidentified stanza (Translation, p. 30). 

In the printed text of the Tdpasavatsardja we read 

I 

[ i ] 

^cTW?:— ( f c4T ?|I ^ ) 31^ trq' 

cfsn sftr; — 

I! 

— Act 11, p. 18 

This stanza presents some variant readings : 

1 fqsjcfqpq : : — Srngarapraka4a ( Ch XXXII ) 
as quoted by the editor of the play in a f.n. on p. 19 

ffr: : ; KLV p. 304, G.M. 

2 — : — G 

— ql'S4twt?.'1: : M 

— qitcfi*?? : —He ( -as noted by R. Gnoli, Text, p. 4 ) 

3 — Hc; KLV 

Gnoli’s translation of the third pdda ( by his companions ), who, filled with the 
fear that tears their hearts ”, however, altogether misses the point. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is the same as found in Bhavabhuti : 
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cfSFi^ 1 

^ afosrq^q' ii 

— Uttararamacarita III-29 

[ When a tank is flooded, an outlet is the only remedy (for preventing the 
banks from bursting ). When agitated by sorrow the heart is sustained only by 
lamentation. ] Rumanvan and Vasantaka ( the Vidusaka ) the minister and the 
friend respectively of King Udayana, the Hero, plead with him to take heart and 
bear the loss of Vasavadatta his beloved wife { who is believed to be dead ). 
They are extremely worried to find him paralysed by sorrow and standing mo- 
tionless. They are overpowered by the fear that the King’s hearthnight break if 
he did not give outlet to his mastering grief. They, therefore, increase their 
own lamentations and implore the King to weep and thus unburden his mind of 
the overpowering grief. 

— KLV, p. 305, 1.22 

This forms a gloss on fTtlrq ‘srRngq’k’ gwifSiqiisii 

-A. Bh.Vol I. p. 275, 11-12-13 

Gnoli, however, renders the phrase in a contrary way : 

“ That man ( is ) in this feeling ”, P. 38 

Following the KLV. we may translate it as : 

“ In this ( actor ) is ( being realized ) this primary emotion 

5 ^ I i srj:|qgiTis2iJi; i 

^ glgFcr? qqtd it l cfcf^^ I 

^ %qt ^if^T 5i%q=^S rnq5Tfq55¥JFcr 

HR: I 

—KLV p. 305, 11, 24-27 

The text of the A.Bh., on which we have this comment, reads : 
cf^g-n^sfq r qR hihrit i 

-P. 276, 11.6-7 

R. Gnoli translates this sentence thus : 

And, if even that was a reproduction, then what would be the diflerence 
between it and the reproduction of the attire, the walk, etc., of the beloved? He 
concedes in a foot-note ! Text and Translation both doubtful. 

p. 41, f.n. 4 

R. Gnoli takes kva namantararii to mean kva noma antaram whereas 
‘ ndmdntaram ’ is, in this context, used to, denote ‘ another name, ’ ‘ a different 
name'" Abhinavagupta himself uses this term in precisely this sense twice on 
the very next page; 
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%^5^(?ils^3iraTPn5'5ri sRi'T^rat i 

A.Bh. p. 277, 11.8-9 

The KLV interprets the line ; ‘ For argument’s sake we grant your point of view, 
viz., ‘ The Erotic sentiment is an imitation (anukarana) of the permanent mental 
state called ratf. Now in this imitation of ra/f the dress, the gait, etc., of the 
beloved become anw/caryn ( things to be imitated ). By virtue of their having the 
nature of anukara^ci they must have been given different names. But these socall- 
ed different names for the dress, the gait, etc., of the beloved are not to be found 
in the text of Bfaarata’s NS. So your stand that is an imitation or re- 
production {anukdf a, Anukarana) of a sthayibhava such as rati, etc., has no 
basis. ” 

This interpretation seems to be perfectly all right but for one inconvenient 
fact. It is true Bharata does not give different names to the imitation of the 
dress, the gait, the speech, etc., of the beloved, he, however, gives general name 
LUd : 

WFTSIJSf k: f%l: l 

5r#t|: II ^ 

—NS XXII, 14 

Abhinavagupta, however, has himself said in the present paragraph: 

— Vol I. p 276, 1. 1. 

6 ttfsr I I 

— KLV, p. 306, 1 10 

This comment comes in between jrmtTOSfJi^. ,. l ( = JtprrlSl'il . 

A.Bh. Vol I, p. 276, 1. 17 and # n st^lJitT f ra l 

The present text of the A.Bh., however, does not have the reading tantra in the 
present context; it reads : 

5t: sr?flfcilwEr5iiTfi[ rTT i 

—Vol I, p. 276, 11. 17-18 

Hemacandra, however, reads : 

— p. 96^^ W^ 

Possibly the KLV might have read 

7 Masson and Patwardhan observe ; 

“ On p. 274 ( A.Bh. I ) Abhinava begins his views, but it is not clear when they 
end. .....it is likely that this refers, not to Abhinavagupta, but to a now lost 

commentary by Bhatta Tauta on the NS.,*..” Aesthetic Rapture. The following 
passage from the KLV is very eloquent on this point: 
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I f isq'cRT, 

37rfT I '7^ 5r^'n’=2fK ] srgJT^sw 

^ Sf^lfi[53if^ftfcrar it ?RTT^^T cT^ 

53R^^NpiR^l% 5ri'Elf^?ri^?:?T^R??f^qiRRHd =T S^f^cT?!, 1 

— p. 306, 11. iO-14 

According to the KLV, Abhinavagupta held the same views as those of 
Bhatta-tauta, his teacher. And that is why he does not separately set forth the 
view of Bhatfa-tauta after mentioning the views of Sankuka and others. Unless 
we have a deSnite cius as to a now lost commentary by Bhafta-taota on the NS’ 
it is safer to presume that Abhinavagupta quotes Bhatta-tauta’s views and 
explanations of the NS from his memory or lecture-notes which he might have 
taken down when reading the text with him ( Bhatta-tauta ). 

8 Wq?TS?f35JjIcalR[<y ff— Tf R ^fcT ! 

I 

—KLV, p. 306, 11. 21-22 

In explaining the view of Bhatta-Nayaka and its criticism as presented in 
the A.Bh., ( Vol L, pp. 275-77 ) the KLV very cleverly and rightly borrows 
sentences and phrases from an earlier version preserved by Abhinavagupta 
himself in his Loca«ti(pp. 180-190). 

The A.Bh. reads : 

5T R rTgcfi ?:rw I 3i5q5!iq-Rra: i 

— p. 276, 1. 5 C from below ) 

The KLV reads tattvatah so too Hemacandra reads tattvato ( p. 96 L. 13 ). 

9 The A.Bh. (Vol I, p. 277, 11. 1-2) reads: ‘ Masson and 
Patwardhan observe : The phrase Nibi^aniJamohasankatakariTja on p. 277 of the 
A.Bh., Vol. I, is puzzling. Perhaps we must read Sankatanivrttikama. “ Gnoli 
accepts the reading of the Sankatatdnivaraifakdriitd but remarks Sa^katakdrind, 
G.M, equally possible. ( Text, p. 10, F.n. 8.) He, however, does not explain how 
that reading would yield a satisfactory meaning, suited to the context. The fact 
that the correct reading must have been Sahkatatanivarana ( or nivrtti ) Karina 
is vouchsafed by Abhinavagupta’s own text in the Locana where he reads : 

3?f^ S VrBTt|P=Wf3g'Tf^-3i%g:i^'iT 1 

— p. 189. 

—KLV p. 307, 11-4-5 

The text of He ( p. 96 1 1. 22-23 ) and of the A.Bh. ( p. 277 1 1. 3-4 ) too in the 
present context reads lakgam> Dr* Raghavan’s emendation ( Bhoja’s Srhgara- 
praksaa,.p. 480) as ‘ VlMyatza therefore, seems uncalled for. 
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— KLV p. 307, 1 20. 

The A.Bh. ( Vol I. p. Ill, 11 9-10 ) reads : ft v? 1 He (p. 97, 18 ) 

too, reads : tH ?r l It is, therefore, clear that gatih syat is the 

genuine reading, and not gatirasyarii. 

12 I I 

— KLV. p. 307, 1.24 

This comment confirms the fact that ‘ gumndm ’ is the genuine reading and 
that He has added before it by way of elucidation, and expansion. 

13 

— KLV. p. 307 1.24 

From this pratika and the explanation that follows it would seem that the 
Karika : 

«?;s4!iRr: 1 , 

^¥ 5 rpfes:^ 4 TS[ ^WRT^ Rcl: II 

formed part of the text of the A. Bh. and stood just before the Karika Satiiveda- 
mkhya (khyayd) etc. {sts found on p. Ill ) bhdvasamyojana etc. ( Gnoli’s text 
p. 11 ). This inference is based on the fact that the KLV takes up immediately 
after the Pratika Samsargddih, tadvi^ayab iti as the next Pratika for explanation 
and this latter pratika forms part of the A. Bh. line stgfltri =4 n?cT545i,i 

which is a comment of Abhinavagupta on the word owiMOTfl occurring in the 
Karika Bhavasamyojana, etc. 

14 ifR I 

- KLV p. 308, 11. 4-5 

The text of the A. Bh. (p. 278 1.3), however, reads (a) dhigatdgami- 
tmm. The verse as it stands is highly obscure. Gnoli’s translation ( p. 5 i ) of 
this verse is hardly satisfactory. Masson and Patawardhan frankly concede : 
“The first verse is corrupt and we cannot derive any satisfactory sense from it. ” 
Elsewhere they suggest that it is impossible to interpret it when they say : 
“ We give the verse for anybody who wishes to attempt an interpretation. ” 
The following passage from the KLV throws fresh light on the text and the 
interpretation of this verse : 


IT ff%i q ^ )s?3T2rT 


iSantarasa and Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics, p. 75, f.n. 2 

Aesthetic Rapture Vol. I ( p. 5 ) 

Aesthetic Rapture Vol. II ( p, 9, Note 59 ) 
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T ?rsrT ir^rm^ 

The reading ‘ dhigmagamitvam \ found in the KLV, is highly superior and 
eminently suits the context. The reading (a) dhigatagamitvam hardly got^ 
well mi\i dmndyasidhe in the first pdda. With this reading the verse may tentati- 
vely be translated as follows : 

The true nature of rasa ( rasa-tattva ) being well-established or being well- 
known through (Bharata’s) tradition what is there new about it? In the 
upward march of knowledge the disregard of ( Bharata’s ) tradition deserves to 
be condemned. Do not people like Lolata vitiate this doctrine of rasa going 
against the evident and precious hetu ( viz. tradition ) ? Certainly they do 

Abhinavagupta is fond of using this expression ‘ kimapurvametat ’. In the 
Locana (p. 188 1.5 ) he says kimetadapurvam The statement of Abhinavagupta, 
which follows immediately after the introductory verses, supports this interpreta- 
tion ( what is new about it ? ) : 

gRviT q rtI 1 irratT% ^f?r I ^rafrT ir% i 

15 ff%'TTTJT I 

—KLV p. 308, 1.24 

The text of the A.Bh. ( Vol. I. p. 278, 1.3, from below ) reads pratipattimdirddati- 
/ivm ; in a foot-note the editor notes the variant readings : trdditivra ditrivrt. 
The reading itivrita, found in the KLV, appears to be genuine, although its 
sense itikartavyatd appears to be very unusual. 

16 I 1 ^ 1 

-KLVp. 308, 11. 26-27 

Gnoli’s translation of this particular sentence appears to be incorrect when he 
says: ... .“ the actor, who ( playing the role of the deer ), frightens ( the specta- 
tors) (trasaka showing to be afraid )> unreal ( aparamarthika ) ”. What 

Abhinavagupta means to say is this: the young deer which appears in the mental 
preception is devoid of its particularity and so too Dusyanta, who is the source 
of fright to the young deer, is devoid of its particularity. 

17 sih: 1% I 

-KLV p. 309, 1.2 ( from below ) 

The text of the A.Bh. ( p. 282 1 3 ) reads : 

Dr. Raghavan ( p. 527 1,3 ) reconstructs the text as ; 
oj7 
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i8 3 f Frf t 

— KLV, p. 310, 11. 2-3 

The text of the A. Bh. ( Vol I, p. 282, 1.3, from below ) reads 
3Rr# q cfd 5fik: 

Dr. Raghavan notes the variant readings : 

M D i 

— ( p. 527, f. n. 17 ) 

From these variant readings we could reasonably infer that the MS of the 
A. Bh., available to the author of the KLV must have had the reading : aparicita 

IQ I 

— KLV,p. 312, 1. 11 

The text of the A. Bh. ( Vol. I, p. 295, 1. 12 ) reads : 

cTc^q^ nfiwisifisw ( m i 

He (p, 149 1. 16 ) reads : 

20 I I f| m- 

—KLV, p. 312, 11. 12-14 

The text of the A. Bh, ( Vol I, p. 296, 11 . 8-9 ) reads : 

cT^imRRMt ir?2T tp i ) w ( ^ht ) 

c^qRi; I 

Dr. Raghavan reconstructs the text as follows ; — 

^r^WT’Serm i sri^tri^q^ awTra^r^rpr: ^qrg; i 

— p.529 

The KLV passage attests the correctness of Dr. Raghavan’s reconstructed 
text and makes it easily intelligible. 

21 jqwfqqft'jTqTs^cTg^erM^lJT gt?:?r(fFT ^in^ertnar trfi^qrf: 

qRFTFefdqflcr i 

-KLV, p. 313, 11 1-2 

The text of the A. Bh. ( Vol I, p. 339, 1 1. 21-22 ) reads : 

^ 5aT?cf5jR fqqftfw i ^Fs^praissinra: %# 

qr?mF?rdqf|^ 'L^rrfflSTT^ i 

Dr. Raghavan reconstructs this passage as follows : — 

strFcrsrr^i f^qftfxirT i g:-g»s5raT %# qi?r- 

I 31^ I 

—The Number of Rasas ( 1967 ed. ), p. 115. 
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Masson and Patwardhan translate it thus : 

In this connection, the aesthetic enjoyment of all rasas is similar to that of 
§dnta^ because it (Le. this aesthetic enjoyment) is turned away from actual sense 
object contact (Because we are particularly concerned with one rasa^ except 
that it is mixed with other latent mental impressions ( Vasana ). ? 

In a foot-note they concede : L ‘‘ We cannot arrive at a meaning for 
this sentence.” Yes, the sentence, as it stands, yields no satisfactory sense. 
But the text of the KLV helps us to restore the original reading; the key-word in 
the text of the KLV is antarmukhatdidbhena ( antarmukhata meaning introspec- 
tion). Keeping in view text of the theA.Bh, and the text as reconstructed by 
Dr. Raghavan we may now restore the original text : 

^ wcTifR 

For this proposed restoration we find strong support in the A.Bh. itself. 
In this very section on Sdnta^rasa, when explaining the nature of the true relish 
oiMnta Abhinavagupta uses the expression antarmukhdoasthdbhedena ; 

f5r¥Tf5HTFiq: ] cT^nf^sT- 

I 

- A.Bh. pp. 34G-341 

This passage and the variant reading ( tanmukkyatd) Idbhdt, found in the 
the two MSS M and G and recorded by Dr. Raghavan { The Number of Rasas, 
p. 115, f.n. 2), leave absolutely no doubt as to the correctness of the proposed 
restoration of the text. 

22 I 

—KLV, p. 313, 1. 17 

This reading is quite significant compared to the tame and flat reading Hid 
janasydnukrtib found in the A.Bh. ( Vol. I, p. 304, 11,15-16). If the A.Bh, were 
to read istajanasydnukrtih then it would have been a perfect reading for in the 
definition of Llld ( NS XXII. 14) itself Bharata says: 

23 I ^3553# ^KTTf^4 ^?:§rcJT? vnt I ^ 

f| I fcl: ilcWt I 

—KLV, p. 313, II. 26-28. 

This passage when compared to the A.Bh. ( p. 308, 11. 2-4) presents better 
readings. ( They are underlined in this passage. ) 
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24 ^ ^ 1 

— KLV p. 314 11. 11-12 

This quotation would show that the reading in the A.Bh. A:djt /2 (fcd’s;);^) 
bhuyi§thatd ( p. 315, 1.2 ) needs to be corrected by dropping. 

25 f4f 2 # f \ I i 

—KLV,p. 314., 11. 17-18 

The A.Bh., however, reads: vikrftani Sravamkatu (p. 316, 1-2); and, upa- 
ghdto’gnyddimaraf^am (p. ‘518, 1 . 5). The editor notes the variant reading: 
ma. bha. atmdikama ( for agnyddima ). This variant reading suggests that the 
reading found in the KLV {putrddi) must have been the original reading in the 
MS of the A.Bh. that was before the KLV. 

26 Wl% STfCJIT fTR ?W-crr 5 ?:artii: I 

-KLV, p. 314 ( last line), p.315 

( first two lines ). The reading in the A.Bh. ( p. 320, last line ) : ^bhdve pyadantau’ 
is incorrect. So too the reading of the KLV ‘ bhdve pyaiau’. The correct 
reading should be bhdve lyu^antau. 

27 t 1 

-KLV, p. 315, 1.23. 

The text of the A.Bh. { p. 341, 1. 3 ) however reads: 

Dr. Raghavan reads : 

— ^The Number of Rasas, p, 117 

Apparently the reading, preserved in the KLV, seems to be the original one. 

Incidentally, I may note that the A. Bh. text helps us to correct the wrong 
readings found in the KLV. Some of them are pointed out below : 


KLV 

I 51% 

—p. 305, II 21-22 


A. Bh.{VoI. I) 

Sisr cTSTT 1%^ 


In the light of the pertinent passage in the A. Bh. we ought to read the 
text of the KLV::tys ^ ^ 
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p. 305, 1 23 

The third alternative refers to vastu- 
vrttavivecaka etc. and is taken up for 
consideration on p. 276 (11. 2-3 ), In 
the light of these two passages we 
must read the KLV text as 

3 3T?qT4: — 5T!=q4?t5^sfi?- 

I 

-A. Bh. Vol. I, P. 308, 11. 12-13 
In view of the text in the A. Bh. we 
must correct the two words in the KLV 
text as vdkydrthait and natvarthd' 

4 3T5!fTT: 

^1 

— p. 313, 11. 13-14 
We must underline the word istajanasca 
KLV 

5. The words vipriya, deliasya, dydsanam 
abhighdta (p. 314) 

pdtanafh, pidanam, chedanam bhe- 
danam. 

(p. 3l5 1. 1 ) must be underlined as 
they are the Pratikas. 

— p. 315, 11.3-4 
We must correct the reading from 
nisedhah to nigpesah as nispe^a ( mea- 
ning rubbing ) suits the context. 


cr«nf|— qt m 
( T ) ^ITJTira'^q^liJiqR'JI ^CT ( 
Stfiiqm rafT ( X ) 

?fcr 1 3?sr ( y ) 

gi^^5ni?n'^0T i 

—A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 274, 11. 1-4 

—A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 276, 1.2 

q§q?5Tg...q 

-A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 343, 11.16-17 


-A. Bh. Vol. I p. 304, 1.9 
A. Bh. 

cf : A, Bh. Vol. I, p. 318, p. 319, 
p.320. 




A. Bh. Vol. I, p. 321, 11.3-4 


In spite of a few such wrong readings, it must be admitted on all hands that 
the KLV is highly important, among other things, for a better understanding of 
the A. Bh. on the Rmddhydya ( and the Bbavadhyaya ). 


THE POSITION OF ‘ STUTIKUSUMARJALI ’ IN SANSKRIl 
STOTRA-LITERATURE 

By ■ 

B. N. Bhatt, Baroda 

Sanskrit language abounds in Stotra-Utetature. The extent of this liters, 
ture is very vast comprising Stolras generally in verse but a few in prose also. 
A • Stnti ■ or ■ Stotta • means a eulogy. The earliest trace of this ktnd of litera- 
ture is to be found in the hymns of the Rigveda. In these hymns, various forces 
of nature were evoked and eulogized in most glorificatory terms. Nature wor- 
ship was a salient feature of the Vedic religion. The forces of nature which .ere 
enloBized were-the Fire, the Sun, the Wind, the Ram, the Dawn. Twilight the 
Day Night. Waters. Clouds, the Earth, the Heaven etc. Ancient sages used to 
wonhip the forces of nature out of a feeling of awful reveren^ to them 
The sages sung the hymns at the sacrificial sessions as well as at the time of 
daily study. Each one of the deities was considered the highest in its torn 
in the hymn pertaining to it. 

In course of time, there arose what is called the ‘Bhakti Cult ’ or the path 
of devotion in which the Stotras eulogizing the deities formed a mam constituent. 
These Stotras are found not only in the hymns of the Rigveda but also m some 
Upanisads, in the Epics, in the Puranas, in the Upapuranas, m the Mahatmyas, 

in the Khvyas etc. 

The Stotras or Stutis were generally for their own sake e.g. ‘ ^ivatapdava- 
stotra’i ascribed to Ravapa but.often they were sung to obtain particular 
obiectives One of these objectives was to win a victory over the enemies e.g. the 
Adityahrdaya Stotra sung by Rama was meant for winning a victory over Ravana 
as found in the ‘ Valmiki Ramayana ’-Yuddhakanda. ^ In the vedic times also 
deities were eulogized with a view to win a victory over the enemies. Many more 
examples of such Stotras can be found in Sanskrit literature. Another objective 
was to obtain Knowledge from the deity e.g. the Stuti of the Sun god by Yajna- 
valkya which appears in the ‘ Srlmadbhagavata « This Stuti affords a testimony 
to the exceptional brilliance of the composer. Though m prose, the selection 
and arrangement of peculiar terminology creates a wonderful rhyme pleasing the 

1 Vide ‘ Brhatstotraratnakara', Anandasagara Press, Varanasi, 1957, Stotra 19, 

2 vlde^Se Valmiki Ramayaija’-Yuddhakanda, Critical edition. Baroda. 1971. 

Appendix I, No. 65, pp. 10824083. r * - rc 

* ^ . _ . . etrctnrfha 'Vfl Adhvava 6. D. 74i. 
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ear but what is more wonderful is the sublime nature of its appeal which catches 
hold of the human heart. The joint effect of the above two factors on the heart 
is such that it experiences the oneness of the sound and the sense. Such a per- 
fect unity of sound and sense is extremely rare to find in any literary work. 
Other objectives for the sake of which the Stotras were sung were to attain 
prosperity e.g. Srisuktam,^ to attain the welfare of the family, to attain lost glory, 
e.g. the ‘ Mahimnastotra ’ of Puspadanta,^ to seek deliverance e.g. the ‘Gajendra- 
stuti’ occurring in ‘ ^rimadbhagavata ^ At times the objective behind the 
composition of a Stotra is to seek forgiveness of the deity in consequence of 
some sin or sins actually committed or supposedly committed by the devotee e.g. 

‘ Gangalahari A similar example of a Stotra of this sort is ‘ Devyapara- 
dhaksamapanastotra by Jagadguru ^ri Sankaracarya as also ‘ Sivaparadha- 
ksamapanastotra ’ ® also by him. A Stotra called ‘ Candrasekharastakam ’ 
was composed by the sage Markandeya to secure longivity. On the contrary 
the ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ ” was composed for the singular purpose of eulogizing 
Lord ^iva. 

Whatever may be the underlying purpose behind the composition of various 
stotras they generally have the sentiment of devotion pervading them. However in 
all the works on Alankarasastra composed up to the seventh century only eight 
sentiments were recognized in literature. They were Srngara, Vira, Hasya, Karupa, 
Raudra, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Adbhuta. Even iSanta was recognized as a 
ninth sentiment in literature from about the 7th Century A. D. To quote the 
opinion of MM. Dr. P. V. Kane- ‘ As Udbhata (IV. 5 ) and the Vispudharmo- 
ttarapurapa mention nine rasas it follows that iSantarasa was included from 
about the 7lh century. Kalhana who had utmost faith in the efficacy of 

4 Vide ' ^Lgveda-Samhita ’ Mapdalas IX-X, Vol. IV, published by the Vaidic Samsodhana 
Mandala, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith, Poona-2, 1946, Appendices Adhydya 2. 
Appendix 6, pp. 927-933. 

5 Vide ‘ Mahimnastotra ’ with the commentary of Madhusudanasarasvati, seventh 
edition, Nirnaysagara Press, Bombay, 1937, stanza 37, p. 63. 

6 Vide ‘Srimadbhagavata’, Gita Press, Gorakhpur, Skaodha VIII, Adhyaya 3, 
pp. 390-392. 

7 Vide ‘Gahgalaharr with the commentary Piyu?alahari. Haridasa-Sanskrit-Grantha- 
mala No. 69, published by the Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series Office, Benaras, 1938. 

8 Vide ‘ Brhatstotraratnakara, ’ Anandasagara Press, Varanasi, 1957, Stotra, 67, pp. 
166-168. 

9 Ibid. Stotra 18. pp. 52-55. 

10 Ibid. Stotra 33, pp. 78-79. 

11 Vide Kavyamala 23. ‘The Stutikusumafljali ’ of Sri Jagaddhara Bhatta with the 
commentary of RSjanaka Ratnakaptfaa edited by Pap^it Durgdprasad and K. P. 
Parab, Nirnaya-sagara Press, Bombay, 1891. 

12 Vide MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, ‘ The History of Sanskrit Poetics ’ Third edition, Nirpaya- 
Sagar Press, Bombay, 1951, P. 350. 
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Santarasa mentions that it occupies the position of the consecrated king of the 
sentiments. By the time of the poet Jagaddhara Le. approximately 1352 
A. D. or the middle of the 14th century, the sentiment of devotion got sufficiently 
accelerated under the influence of poet Jayadeva of Bengal and the Vaisnava 
Alvars of South India. Here it should be borne in mind that in the case of those 
writers who did not admit the sentiment of devotion as a separate sentiment in 
literature, this sentiment of devotion found inclusion in the sentiment of quie- 
tism ( Santarasa). However Bhaktirasa was recognized as a sentiment in litera- 
ture in the time of Rupagosvamin ( 1470 to 1554 A. D. ) who wrote, two impor- 
tant works on Bhakti-rasa-Sastra viz. the ‘ Bhaktirasamrtasindhu ’ and the 
‘ Ujjvalanilamani. ’ 

Poet Jagaddhara shows the highest peak of devotional frenzy in this Stuti. 
He has employed his poetic talent in surrendering his own self ( Atmanivedana ) 
to God Siva by composing the poem abounding in the emotion ( Bhava ) of 
servitude (dasya). Next to the sentiment of devotion comes the sentiment of 
quietism ( Santa ). Both of the above-mentioned sentiments are tinged with pat- 
hos. The sentiment of devotion which is the most prominent one gets accelerated 
as the ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ proceeds on and on. It appears very clearly that the 
poet was a chief devotee of Lord Siva and that he had passed a considerably long 
period of his life in eulogizing Lord Siva. In this manner poet Jagaddhara 
made his poetic talents fruitful and his speech holy. While reading the ‘ Stuti- 
kusumanjali ’ carefully, we come across the statement that the delight that is 
obtained by eulogizing Lord Siva is not obtainable even by the sight of the moon 
possessing nectar like rays, or by plunging into the naturally cool current of the 
heavenly Ganges or by sucking the lower lip of a beautiful woman capable of 
removing the fever caused by cupid.^'^ Poet Jagaddhara has rendered fruitful his 
humanity, volition, good poetry and Brahminhood by his own eulogy alone of 
Lord Siva. From early childhood the heart of Jagaddhara was inclined towards 
the worship of Lord Siva. 

13 -Cf. 1 

W. fI5[: 11 

15 Vide Acarya Pandit ^rimahaviraprasadaji Dvivedi’s article ‘Jagaddhara Bhattaki 
Stutikusumanjali ’ which appeared in *Kalyai>a’-‘ Sivahka ' Gorakhpur, 1933, P. 320. 
The present writer is indebted to the author referred to here for some of the 
views expressed in this article. 
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Some scholars opine that there is no better Stotra than ‘ ^vamahimna- 
slotra.’ Some people are fascinated by the fine emotions and sound reasoning 
of some Stotras appearing in the ‘ Stotraratnakara. ’ Many a man of taste bestow 
high praise on Sankaracarya’s ‘ Saundaryalaharl ’ or on poet Jagannatha’s 
‘ Gangalahari But according to the opinion of Acarya Pandit Srlmahavira- 
prasadaji Dvivedi'^ there is no other Stotra in Sanskrit Stotra literature which 
excels the ' Stutikusumanjali Of course there is a scope for differences of 
opinion but it cannot be gainsaid that the ‘ Stutikusumanjali’ occupies the first 
rank along with a few best stotras in Sanskrit literature. 

In the ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ the first thirty-eight Stutis contain the eulogy of 
Lord Siva. Each one of them is considered to be a flower in the form of a Stuti 
which is offered to Lord l^iva by the hollowed palms of the hands of the poet. 
In the thirty-ninth i.e. the last section of the ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ the description 
of the pedigree of the poet Jagaddhara is found. There are in all 1439 stanzas 
in the ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ out of which 1423 stanzas contained in the first thirty- 
eight Stutis eulogize Lord Siva while last 16 stanzas contained in Section 39 
describe the pedigree of the poet. The Stutis are named as ( 1 ) Stutiprastavana- 
stotram (Stanzas 31); (2) Namaskarastotram (stanzas 30); (3) Asirvada® 
(60); ( 4 ) Mahgalastaka® ( 8 ) ; ( 5 ) Kavikavya-prasaiiisa® ( 36 ) ; ( 6 ) Harastaka® 

( 8 ); ( 7 ) Sev§.bhinandana° ( 42 ); ( 8 ) Sarapakayana® ( 52 ); ( 9 ) Krpapakran- 
dana° ( 82 ); ( 10 ) Karunakrandana® ( 91 ); ( 11 ) Dinakrandana° ( 143 ); ( 12 ) 
Tamaljiamana® (32); (13) Prabhuprasadana'’ (43); (14) Hita° (28); (15) 
Karunaradhana'’ (40); (16) Upadesana° (27); (17) BhaktP (30); (18) 
SiddhP ( 25 ); ( 19 ) Bhagavadvarpana° ( 31 ); ( 20 ) Hasitavarnanam (41 ); ( 21 ) 
ArdhanarKvara® (24); (22) Kadipadabandha® (12); (23) Srnkhalabandha® . 
(27); (24) Dvipadayamaka® (28); (25) Ruciranjana® (27); (26) Padadiya- 
maka® (35); (27) Padamadhyayamaka® (34); (28) Padantayamaka® (27); (29) 
Ekantarayamaka® (36); (30) Mahayamaka® (81); (31) Natopadesa® (30); (32) 
Saranagatoddharapa® (8); (33) Karnapura® (45); (34) Agryavarpa® (13); 
(35) Isvarapra^arnsa® (25); (36) Stutifalaprapti® (41); (37) Stutiprasamsa® 
(20); (38) Punyaparinama® (30) while the last section (39) is named as 
Vamsavarnanam ( 16 ). 

In this ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ poet Jagaddhara has shown the climax of his 
poetic skill. His poetry is so very fine, his ‘ Stutis ’ contain ( a majority of ) 
emotions so very pathetic and his rendering his own self-surrender to Lord Siva 


I 

31%Iv[T4d cTt# gd: 9^ « 

Vide the commentary of Uglisri NSP. ed. 1937, P. 62, 

18 Vide Acarya Dvivedi’s article referred to above P. 320. 
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is in such a magnanimous and heart-captivating manner that the heart of the 
reciter melts and the eyes begin to shed tears- His fresh expressions, strange 
reproaches and novel ways of pathetic lamentation create a wonderful effect on 
the heart of the reciter,'® His poem is rich in sentiment and yet it is endowed 
with perspicuity. He has resorted to ‘ Citrakavya’ i.e. ‘ tourse de force ’ in the 
composition of nine Stutis out of thirty-eight Stutis of the ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ 
in order to show the power of his poetic talents and to show the flight of his 
powerful genius.2® Twenty-second to thirtieth Stutis are of this type. Thus 
twenty-second Stuti contains ‘ Kadipadabandha ’ i.e. verses in which all the words 
have ‘ Ka ’ in the beginning. This can be called nothing but word-jugglery. 
Twenty-third Stotra is a Citrakavya i.e. a ‘ tourse de force ’ called Srhkhalabandha 
Stotra i.e. a Stotra in which a chain of words is formed in the composition of the 
verses. Twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth Stotras contain Yamaka or rhyme i.e, 
repetition of words or syllables similar in sound but different in meaning. 
Twenty-sixth Stotra contains Yamaka in the beginning of each quarter of a 
stanza. Twenty-seventh Stotra contains Yamaka in the middle of each quarter 
of a stanza. Twenty-eighth Stotra contains Yamaka at the end of each quarter 
of a stanza. Twenty-ninth Stotra contains Yamaka in every alternate stanza. 
Thirtieth Stotra contains Mahayamaka. A salient feature of his composition of 
this sort is that it does not become clumsy anywhere. By analysing the words 
and by reading between the lines of a stanza the purport of the poet is under- 
stood ere long. In the harmony of syllables and in alliteration hardly any other 
poet might have surpassed Jagaddhara. For example read stanza five in 
Stotra seven. How fine is the composition ! Herein we come across alliteration 
and rhyme which are very natural. Nevertheless there is no want of perspicuity 
in the stanza mentioned above. The meaning of the words Iddba§asanali, 
Pakasasana^i, Dfsg sa nab and Anafigasasanab becomes clear as soon as the words 
are read. Even though ‘ iSasanab ’ is established in many places there is no diffi- 
culty in understanding the meaning.^2 Iq stanza six Stotra thirty-eight another 
example of a stanza of this sort is to be found. Each quarter of this stanza has 
got a very fine rhyme at its end. The word ‘ Ramaya ’ appears in different senses 


19 Ibid. P.320, 

20 Ibid. P.321. 

21 libd. P, 321. 

?r5fr qif^iraq: i 
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I difference in splitting of its syllables.23 His poetry has got freshness of re- 

I QQing e.g. in XI. 37 the poet entreats Lord ^iva as follows. ‘ It does not be> 

come You to forsake me as l am a sinner and a crooked one because what is the 
' use of protection to one who is wise and consequently fearless from all quar- 
ters'? Since I am wicked, low and a sinner therefore I deserve your compassion 
all the more. ’2^ Similarly in XL 38 and 51-54 we find quite a novel reasoning. 
Even though all the Stotras of ‘ Stutikusumanjali ’ are fine and enchanting yet 
we cannot properly praise the ninth, tenth and eleventh Stotras called ‘ Krpaija- 
krandana,’ ‘Karunakrandana’ and ‘ Dinakrandana In these Stotras poet 
Jaeaddhara after having become extremely distressed has given vent to such pathe- 
tic lamentations at places that while reciting them all except hard-hearted men 
only shed tears. 

No amount of effort made towards the appreciation of a work like ‘ Stuti- 
kusumanjali ’ will be able to bring home to the reader even a semblance of the 
infinite delight which one obtains while going through the original work. Here 
■ an attempt has been made to draw the attention of scholars to the literary 
I excellences of the ' Stutikusumanjali. 



23 3?ft 

24 qii; 31 ^ ^^4 

25 Vide Acarya Dvivedi’s article referred to above, 


P. 321. 




NEW LIGHT ON CHANDOVICITI 
By 

S. C. Banerji, Calcutta 


There has been a loug-standing controversy as to whether Chandoviciti 
denotes Metrics in general or it refers to a particular work by a particular author. 
On this question, see P..V, Kane in the Indian Antiquary^ 191 L and S« G, Banerji 
in Indian Historical Quarterly^ XXIX, 1953, 

I set forth here a new information on this point ; it appears to have escap- 
ed the notice of scholars. In verse 248 of the Prabandhadhyaya of Sarhgadeva’s 
Sangfta^ratndkara (Adyar Library Series, Madras), the word ‘ Cliandoviciti ’ 
occurs L Commenting on this Kallinatha, in his Kaldnidhi commentary, says 
* Chandovicithsamjnakena granthena\ Simhabhupala, m hn Sudhdkara com- 
mentary, writes. ^ ChandovicitUndmni madlya granthe \ Thus, according to the 
testimony of both these authoritative commentators, Chandoviciti refers to a 
work. 

So long as other corroborative evidences do not come to light, we cannot, 
however, assert that Chandoviciti is the title of a work. We are not in a posi- 
tion to ascertain whether the above commentators depended on first-hand 
knowledge or merely repeated the hearsay information. It is interesting to add 

that a work, called C/?a/2dbF/a7/, deals with Pali metres. 2 

The author of this note will wel-come any fresh evidence on this point 
that may come to the notice of scholars. 


3 Cf. ChandaMtydm vketavyd§-chandasdm bahaw matdh. 

2 Vide B.' C. Law. History of Pali Literature. Vol. IT, f 1933 1. o. 638. 



REFERENCE OF THE SANJAKAS IN THE 
CAMBODIAN INSCRIPTIONS 

By 

MAHESH KUMAR SHARAN, Bodh Gaya 

The Kambuja inscriptions throw a flood-light on the institution of the 
Sanjakas. These Sanjakas were a class of people who were famous for their 
daring sacrifices for the safety of their Lords, Patriotism and Marshal tradition. 
They also took part in the administration and also in religious function.' 
After the death of a king, protection of the princes and the royal dynasty vested 
in them. It is believed that after the death of the Sanjakas their descendants 
also did similar service to the royal families. They did not die after the death 
of their patron king as we find in some periods of western countries. 

We find a clear picture of their character and performance from the 
following inscriptions though such inscriptions are neither very old nor very 
numerous. 

(i) Kok Rosei Inscription of Jayavarman V (dated Saka-896)^ 

This inscription was found on a stone in the vicinity of Kok Rosei which 
is situated 2 miles east of Angkor near mount Kulen. Mention has been made 
about sonie families which used to offer their daughters to high ranking govern- 
ment officials. The Sanjakas are referred to be faithful to the king and used to 
protect them as bodyguards in battles. From the king, in return for their ser- 
vices, they received the inalienable property ( Mrtakadhana ), which was not 
supposed to be offered to any-body else. It was the duty of the state to take 
care of the upbringing and education of the children of these people. From 
among these children many were appointed as royal officials of various grades 
and classes. 

(2) Kompon Thom Stele Inscription of Jayavarman V. ( dated §aka 896 ) ^ 

In this inscription mention has been made about the creation of two new 
castes viz. Khmuk and Karmantara. Their nature of functions is not quite 
clear in the inscription. The edict was issued on the occasion of Brahmayaj na- 
an important religious ceremony for the royal guru. At the end of the ceremony 
the king asked the guru to select, from among the religious men and acaryas 

1 BEFEO, XXVm, p. 61. n3. 

2 Aymonier-Le Cambodge I, p. 420-23, Coedes— BEFEO, XXVIII, p. 113; Majumdar,- 

R. C., Inscriptions of Kambuja, No. 1 10, p. 283» , 

3 Majumdar, R, C., op. cit. no. HO A, p. 588. 
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of the seven castes, 20 persons each for the two new castes— Khmuk and 
Karmantara. These would be the foundation-members of the two new castes. 
In future, the members of these two castes must recognise the authority of the 
descendants of these chiefs. Those in the two castes who possess knowledge, 
good character and good manners could become Acaryahoma. The female 
members of these two castes will be given to men of high caste for the service 
of Siva but not to men of low caste. For this reason only the three principal 
Sanjakas of the king and no others, even though entitled to use umbrella with 
golden staff, could take these females. But when these were married to their 
superior castes or to the three Sanjakas, they must not be regarded as heritable 
property. 

( 5 ) Prasat Tr apart Run Inscription of Jayaviravarman ( dated Saha 928)* 

Mention of the king’s donation of land for Kavindrapapdita has been made 
in the text and Sanjakas have been referred to as witnesses. The following ten 
Sanjakas were present when the king made this donation ; 

( 1 ) — The Mratan Khlonsri-Prthivindra-Varman. 

(2) -„ „ ” -VagKvara. 

(3) — „ „ ” -Kavindravijaya. 

(4) — Sten An Taran Vyah— nos. 1-4 were Inspectors of Qualities and Defects. 

( 5 )— “ Danle Jrai, chief Acarya, member of the tribunal. 

( 6 ) — Mratan Khlon Sri Rajasamkalpa— Reciter of Dharma Sastras. 

(7) — Mratan Khlon Sri Ksitindra Varman— Chief of store house of the First 

class. 

(8) — „ „ SrlNrpatindraVarman— Chief of store house of the Second 

class. 

(9) — „ „ l§ri Ksitindra Varman— Chief of store house of the Third 

class. 

(10) — „ „ ^ri Narendra Pap^ita— Keeper of archives. 

This testifies that besides their military role they were favoured with ap- 
pointment in civil services also, 

( 4 ) Prasat Ben Inscription of Suryavarman II ( dated Saka 948 f 

This inscription was found at Prasat Ben situated in the Sisophan Province. 
A reference of Suryavarman’s gift to Buddhists is contained in this inscription. 
The inscription records a royal order communicated by the governmental 
Secretary and gives the names of seven Sanjakas who were witnesses of this 
^gifts.^': 


4 B EF EO, XXXVIil, p. 58 ; Majumdar, R. C., op. oit.— p. 331. 

5 Ayraonicr— Le Cambodge-II, p. 351; Majumdar, R. C.. on. cit.— n. 344 
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^ ( 5 ) Banlay Chmar Inscription ( Circa 1165 A.D, 

I BaBtay Chmar is the name of a temple group situated in the district of 
I Sisophan* This is the last inscription in which the Sanjakas have been referred 
to. It narrates a very interesting story about a rebel named Bharata rahu who 
I treacherously rose against the king §ti Yasovarman for getting hold of the royal 
palace. All his troops in the capital fled away. Arjuna and ^r! Dharmadevapura 
-^the two Sanjakas fought to save the king. They fell before him. So Bharata 
rahu was defeated. The king issued orders bestowing titles of Vrah Kamratefi 
Ah Sri Nrpasimha Varma ” to Sanjaka Devapura who was the son of Sri 
Dharmadevapura. The title of Amten to the two Sanjakas— Arjuna and Dharma' 
devapura — was also bestowed. Images of the two were ordered to be set up, 
besides these the prince gave wealth and honour to the bereaved families. 

^ Besides this we get a clear picture of the heroic self-sacrifice of four soldiers 
of the Sanjaka class who were sworn to defend the person of their royal master, 

; even at the cost of their own lives. Their images were put in the different corn- 
ers of the temple, along with that of the prince, for whom they fought and died. 

I The institution of the Sanjakas is more or less indigenous without any 
trace of such parallel institution in India though faithful servants of the rulers 
are known to have sacrificed their lives for the sake of their masters everywhere 
I in the world and at all times. But Dr. B. N. Puri ^ has made a reference of 
I the prevalence of a similar class of personnel in India and Ceylon also. In 
f Kerala a man named Amukas or Amoi is referred to have taken the oath of 
I sacrificing his life for the protection of the king, while Marcopolo has mentioned 
3 a few individuals who used to take a similar oath and were buried along with 
I the dead body of a king after his death. We cannot say about the length of 
duration when this custom remained prevalent* 


6 Aymonier^ — op. cit. p. 344, Coedes— B EF EO XXIX, p. 309 ; Majumdar, R., C. op. cit. 
p.528. 

7 Sudurapurva men Bharatiya Sanskrti aur usaka Itihasa, p, 294. 


A NOTE ON GANAPATI 
By 

Samaresh bandyopadhyay, Calcutta 

the Journal of Ancient Indian History^ Vo. II, 
:pp, '1,12-1 5, Sill.' Maiiisli Mukhopadhyay has considered the namaskdrq stanzas, 
of some Sanskrit inscriptions referring, to the god Ganapati vdiich, as she feels, 
“ do not appear to have been noticed in the description of the god in literary 
sources’. Sni, Mukhopadhyay first ■ refers ' to ■ the Haldyudhastotra inscribed, in 
1063 A.D.^ on the Am res vara temple at Mandhata in the Nimar District:, 
Madhya Pradesh. A verse of the stotra states that, competing with the Ardhana- 
risvara form of his father Siva, Ganapati assumed the same form. Cf. 

Vigknam nighnan Dviradavadanah prltaye no^'stu nityam 
vdme kutah prakatita-brhad-daksi^a-sthrda-dantali I 
yah Srlkantham pitaram=-Umay=dslista^vdm-drdhar-dehafh 
drsivd nunam svayam=api dadhdty=^ardh~ndr-i§varatvam Ij 

Sm. Mukhopadhyay then puts the question : “ Is there any such ardha- 
ndn form of Ganapati mentioned in literature or represented in sculpture V 

In this connection, reference may be made to the coiiclading portion of 
Sri D. C. Bliattacharyya’s article, “The Composite Image of Vasiideva and 
Laksmi published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, VoL VIII, 1966, No. 4, 
pp. 261-66 and issued in October 1968, where attention has been drawn to a 
passage of the Silparatna of SrJ-kumara describing a composite form of Ganapati. 
The passage is as follows ; 

^Atha Sakil-Gampaiih / 

Dvdbhydm vibkrdjamdnam drutakanaka-mahdspikhaldbhydm kardbhydm 
Viiapurddisumbhaddahbhiljalalitam pancabijasvarupam / 

Sandhydsmduravarmdi stanabharammitam^ turidilam sannitambam 
Kapthddurdhvam Karmdram yuvatimayamadhastalam naumi devam 

( Ganesam ) // 

Bhattacharyya gives a free translation of the passage as follows : 

“Now about SakthGanapati : 

Salutation to the god Ganesa who has an elephant’s head, corpulent belly, 
vermilion-red colour, well-formed buttocks and breasts and the lower part of 
whose body is characterised by the youthful feminity. The god is the beloved of 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol XXXVJ, pp. 92 ff. 

2 mmitam quoted by Bhattacharyya apparently a mistake. 
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I lSiva and is adorned with the rosary, etc. In two of his hands he has the chain 
made of molten gold’. He also observes that the description of the Silparatna 
I makes it apparent that the composite form of Sakti-Ganapati is ‘ in fact the 
female form god Ganapati or Ganesa ’. But, as he points out, the Silparatm 
describes the iconography of Sakti-Ganapati under the heading Misramurtayati 
(i.e. composite images ) and along with several other well-known syncretistic 
f image-types e.g. Ardhanantmra, LaksmI-Narayana, Hari-Hara, Safikara- 
Narayana, etc., and so there is little doubt that the passage refers to the compo- 
site and syncretistic nature of the image type of ^akti-Ganapati in which 
syncretism between the ^aktas and the Ganapatyas is involved ’. Bhattacharyya 
also considers an image described, reproduced and identified as Gape^anl by 
Alice Getty3 (q conform with the description of the Silparatna. He has further 
< drawn attention to two other images of Ganesa having youthful female breasts, 
' one from Satna in Madhya Pradesh and another from the ruins of the Tamres- 
vari temple in Assam besides referring to the iconography of the Tantric 
Buddhist goddess Ganapatihrdaya, several images of which deity have been 
I found. 

i; Bhattacharyya’s contention that the Silparatna speaks of a female form of 
I Gaijesa and his identification of ^akti-GaneSa described in the ^ilparatna with 
I GaneSani, however, appear to be too much. For, the passage clearly speaks of 
4 the composite form of Sakti-Ganapati as a male-deity ( deva ) having the 
I adhastalam ( ‘ lower part of the body ’ ) yuvatimayam ( resembling youthful femt- 
I nity) and not as a female-divinity ( cfevf ).'* Further, in view of an earlier 
I reference to an ardhanarl form of Ganapati in an epigraphic record, noted above, 
1 Bhattacharyya’s suggestion becomes all the more doubtful. 

Bhattacharyya has made a reference to P. PaFs paper ‘ Composite form of 
i Vasudeva and Laksmi and quoted two passages from the Silparatna and one 
» from the Sdraddtilakatantra containing references to the composite form of 
; Vasudeva-Laksmi in addition to the sources mentioning the same dual-divinity 
j cited by PaU While PaFs references prove the popularity of the composite 
: image-type of Vasudeva-Laksmi in Nepal, the Silparatna passages, as Bhatta- 
charyya points out, speaks of its existence in South India, especially in the Kerala 

/ 3 Gamia, Oxford, 1936, pL 40. In pp. 29-30 the description of the plate is given. Cf. also 

I Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 265 and notes 3-4. An image in The Chaunsaf yogini temple 

'i at Bheraghat lebelled as Aiiigmi in the pedestal has been recognised as Gape^aoi by 

J. N. Banerjea { The Development of Hindu Iconography, University of Calcutta, 
1956, p* 35) 

4 To certain other mistakes in Bhattacharyya^s emendation and translation of the 
Silparatna passage, my attention was drawn by D. C. Sircar who is publishing a note 
entitled * Ardhanari-Gapapati * in Journal of Ancient Indian History^ Vol. IV, 

5 Journ, As. Vok V> 1963, pp. 73 ff. 
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region. In this connection, Bhattacbaryya remarks that ‘the prevalence of the 
image-type in Nepal and Kerala, two widely apart regions, naturally presupposes 
its existence also in other parts of India ’. That Bhattacharyya’s assumption is 
not without any foundation is proved by the fact that the Gaya Sitala temple 
inscription of the local ruler Yaksapala who flourished in the latter half of the 
eleven th century A.D. refers to this concept of duality in the form of Kamala- 
rdhangina-Narayapa, noticed by D. C. Sircar in his paper ‘ Ardhanari-Narayapa’ 
published in Foreigners in Ancient India and Laksmi and Sarasvati in Art and 
Literature, ed. D. G. Sircar, University of Calcutta, 1970, pp. 132-41. In Sircar’s 
paper reference has also been made to Sm. K. S. Desai’s paper entitled ‘Some 
Laksmi-Narayapa Images from Western India’ appearing in the Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, Vol. XIV, 1 965, pp. 292-96, to S. B. Deo’s paper ‘ Some 
Ardhanari Forms of Vispu ’ published in the Bhdrati, Vol. X-XI, 1966-68, pp. 
125-33, and also to his own paper on Yak§apala’s inscription in the Epigraphia 
/ndrcn, Vol, XXXVI, pp. 92 ff. 


MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN STUDIES 1X.» 

By 

K. R. Norman, Cambridge ( England ) 

The blind turtle and the hole in the yoke. 

In the Pali canonical text. Therigatha ( =■ Thig) the following verse 
occurs: 

Sara k&m-kacchapam pubba~samudde aparato ca yuga-chiddarrt, 
sird tassa ca patimukkam manussa-ldbhamhf opconmatri ( 500 ).2 

Mrs. Rhys Davids translated® : — 

‘ Remember how the parable was told 
Of “ purblind turtle in the Eastern Seas, 

Or other oceans, once as time goes by. 

Thrusting his head thro’ hole of drifting yoke 
So rare as this the chance of human birth. ’ 

She noted that this was a restatement of the simile used to indicate the 
rarity of human existence found in the Pali canon at Majjhimanikaya ( = M) 
iii. 169:— 

seyyathdpi puriso, bhikkhave,ekacchigalarnyugarpsamuddepakkhipeyya, tarp 
enaift puratthimo vdto pacchimena sarnhareyya.,...dakkhi}fo vdto uttarena satpha- 
reyya tatr’ ossa kdpo kacchapo; so vassasatassa accayena sakitp ummujjeyya. tam 
kini mannatha, bhikkhavel api m so kdpo kacchapo amukasmirp ekacchigale 
yuge givaip paveseyyal 

A similar version of the simile is found at Samyutta-nikaya ( ?= S ) v 455: 
seyyathdpi, bhikkhave, puriso mahasamudde ekacchigalam yugarp pakkhipeyya', 
tatrdpi *ssa kdpo kacchapo yo vassasatassa vassasatassa accayena accayena sakim 
sakifn ummujjeyya. tarp kitp mannatha, bhikkhave! api nu so kdpo kacchapo vassa- 
satassa vassasatassa accayena sakitp sakirp ummujjanto amusmirp ekacchigale 
yuge givarp paveseyyal 

The simile is also referred to at Milindapanha (— Miln ) 204 :— yarn pan ' 
etaip, maharaja, Bhagavatd kdpakacchapopamarp upadassitarp manussapatildbhdya, 
and at Atthasalini 60 marmssattddman ca kdpakacchapopamddihi dullabha- 
bhdvo iti. 

1 See Journal of the Oriental Institute ( Baroda ), Vol. XX, p. 329. 

2 ed. R. Pischel, 2nd edition, PTS London, 1966, Appendix II, p, 248. 

3 Psalms of the Early Buddhists I, Psalms of the Sisters. PTS London, 1901, p. 173. 

4 ibid., p. 173, note 2. 
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In Elders’ Verses 11 ( Therigatha ) I translated Thig 500 ^ ‘ Remember 

the blind turtle in the sea in former times, and the hole in the yoke floating 
( there ); remember the putting on of it ( = the yoke ) as a comparison with the 
obtaining of human birth. ‘ I noted® that the metre required pubba-, or pubb?L , 
or pubbe, md eventually decided in favour of pubbS, assuming that aparato was 
the remnant of the genitive singular of a present participle, perhaps from the root 
plu-. In a review of Elders’ Verses II which he has been kind enough to show me 
before publication, Dr. W.B. Bollee points out that a slightly different version 
of the simile occurs in the Jain Sanskrit text TrisastiSalSkapurusacaritra’ 
( 2.1.54 ) : — ambodhau yuga-samild praveSa-nydyato bhave katham cin mdnusam 
janma labhyate puriya-yogatab-. Dr. Helen M. Johnson translated® ‘ In 
existence a human birth is attained with difficulty as a result of merit, like the 
entrance of the yoke-pin into the yoke in the ocean ’. She noted ® ‘ I have 

not found any parallel for this rather unusual simile, but the yoke-pin seems to 
represent the soul. ’ Dr. Bollee points out that Schubring, in a review of Dr. 
Johnson’s translation, ‘o observed that this simile occurs often in Jain literature, 
but did not give any references. - 

The Abhidhana-rajendra-kosa ( = ARK ) quotes the following verses: — 

puvvamte hoi Jugam, avaramte tassa hoi samildo ; 
jugachiddamniipaveso,iasamsaiomanmlambho\\) 
jaha samild pabbhatthd, sdgarasalile aiforapdrammi 
pavisijja jugacchiddam, kaha vi bhamamtl hhamarntammi ( 2 ) 
sd camdavdyavilpawdid avi labhijja Jugachiddarri^^ 
mya mdi^usdu bhaftho jivo pum mdmsam lahai ( 3 ) 

ARK gives a reference only to the Avasyaka-sutra but Dr. Bollee has been 
able to inform me that the verses occur at Ayasyaka-niryukti 833-35. They 
are also quoted, with some slight variants’^, by iSantisuri in his cfy. on the Ut- 
tarajjhayapasutta, as the ninth ditthamta of the difficulty of obtaining human 
existence. ' 


5 Eiders* Verses If, Therigatha, PTS London, 1971^ p. 49. 

6 ibid., p. 175. 

7 Bhavnagar, 1950. 

8 Vol. IL GOS LXXVII, Baroda, 1937, p. 5. 

9 ibid., p. 5, note 15. 

10 Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 204 [ 1942 ], p. 311. 

11 Ratlam, 1913, Vol, IV, p. 1573, .y. v.jugacchma. 

12 e,g. ( V. 1 ) hojja for hoi ( twice ), samila u for samildo ; ( v. 2 ) Jain for jaha, pavisejja for 
avisijja ; ( v. 3 ) pariqllid for patiuUid, lahHeJja for labhijja, 

1 3 Uttaradhyayanani sri-Santyacary a-vihlta-^?yahitakhya-v|-ttiyutani, Suryapur, 1950, Vol, 

I,p.222, ■■ . . 
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The occurrence oi pubbamte axiA avaranite in these verses makes it quite 
clear that I was wrong to suggest changing the reading at Thig 500. The 
meaning is clear : the yoke is thrown into the Eastern end of the ocean, and the 
pin into the Western end. Drifting about they are not likely to come together 
so that the pin goes into the hole. 

In his review Dr. Bollee suggests that the reference to M iii 169 does not 
suffice to explain the peculiar simile in Thig 500. He seems rather to favour Dr. 
Johnson’s view that there is some reference here to the soul, and he states that 
the use of the tortoise as a soul symbol may originate in that animal’s charac- 
teristic retraction of its limbs, which is comparable to the soul’s withdrawal from 
the six sense objecta. He refers to Miln 371-2 
kummo va angdni sake kapdle 
samodaham bhikkhu manovitakke 
anissUo annam ahethaydno 
parinibbuto na dpavadeyya kanci ti. 

This is a quotation from S i 7, and a slightly different version of the verse occurs 
at S iv 179. The idea is also quite common in Jain literature, and in correspond- 
ence with me Dr. Boll6e has referred to : 

(fuddante indie panca rdga-dosa-paramgame 

kummo viva sa^angdirp sae deharpmi sdhare { Isibhasiyaitp 16.2 ) 

and kummo vva allipa-pallipa—guito {Das&veyMiya-sutta SAG). 

Long ago Dr. Morris quoted: — 

yatlid kumme sa-arttgdiJit sae dehe samdhare 
evam pdvditp medhdvi ajjhappepa samdhare (Suyagada 1.8.13) and 
drew attention to kummo iva guttimdie ( Kalpasutra Jinacarita § 1 1 8 ) and 
susamdhiyapdmpde kummo iva guttimdie savvagdyapa^ilwe ( Ovavaiya-sutta § 30 
VI). 

The locus classicus for this simile is of course in the Bhagavadgita ( 2.58 ) : 
yadd satiiharate ckyarri kiirmo’ hgdnlva sarvasah 
indriydptndriykrthebhyas tasya prajhd prati?thitd. 

Although the tortoise simile is common in Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical 
literature, nevertheless I do not think that there is any reference to that idea in 
Thig 500. I believe that the simile is to be taken at its face-value and no more: 
two objects drifting in widely separated parts of the sea are unlikely to drift 
together. 

The question arises which version of the simile— the Jain one with the pin 
going into the hole, or the Buddhist one with the turtle’s head— is the earlier. 
From the point of view of appoffiteness the Jain version would seem to be the 
original, since it would seem likely that in its earliest form the statement concern- 
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ed the probability of the yoke-pin going, by chance, into the place intended for 
it, Le. the hole in the yoke. So Dr. Bollee suggests that the Buddhist version 
has incorporated the idea of the turtle because of the tortoise/soul simile, and 
the idea of a blind turtle is a still later addition to make the finding of the hole 
even more difficult; and the simile even more appropriate to the difficulty of 
gaining human birth. 

It is therefore noteworthy that the Jain version, although it may be assum- 
ed to be the more original, is attested in a later text than the Pali, which being 
found in the canon is much earlier chronologically. There is, however, not only 
evidence that the Jain version is older than the nijjutti, but also some indication 
as to how the Buddhist version came into being. This evidence also supports 
the belief expressed above that the turtle in the stoiy has nothing to do with the 
tortoise/soul simile. In the nijjutti to the Uttarajjhayana-sutta occurs a verse 
which serves as a mnemonic for the ten ditthamtas which are included in the 
cty. on Utt. 3.1, where we find a list of the four things which are difficult to 
obtain, one of them being rebirth as a man: — 

collaga pdsaga-dhame JUe rayaife ya sumim-cakke ya 
comma-Juge parimd/fu dasa dittharpta mamya-lanibhe. 

Of these ditthamtas, the sixth ( SMmitia ) is the MQladeva story, and the ninth 
{juga) is the yoke simile discussed above. I quote the eighth ( camma ) from 
Santisuri’s cty: — 

camrne tti, ego daho joyapasayasahassavicchimo ( ? read vittfmno ) 
cammdvamddho, egam se majjhe chiddam, jaitha kacchabhassa glva mayai, 
taitha kacchabho vdsasae gae pasdrei, tepa kahavi givd pasdriyd, jdva tetfa 
chi4depa givd niggayd, tem joisam dittham komule piipphaphaldni ya, so gato, 
sayapijjagdpam ddemi, dpittd savvao ghulati, pavi pecchati, mi so mdtfusdto. The 
same story is told in Nemicandra’s cty,*' with some minor differences. There 
the lake is covered with sevdlavamma, and this might be thought to make better 
sense — the alternation cammalvamma being a clear example of a variation arising 
from the graphic confusion of ca and va. It also reads vdsasae vdsasae for 
vdsasae gae, which reminds us of the Buddhist version found at S v 455. 

Although the nijjuttis cannot be dated exactly,'® they are generally reckoned 
to be the earlist extant Jain commentaries'® and the fact that the mnemonic 

14 R. Morris, Notes and Queries, Journal of the P31i Text Society, 1891, p. 49. 

15 Verse 160 in the 1950 edition ( see note 13 above) ; verse 166 in the version quoted by 

Charpentier in his edition of Utt, p. 291. 

16 Ausgewahlte ErzShlungen in MahSrastri, ed. H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1886, pp. 56-65. 

17 Uttaradhyayanani sriman-Nemicandracarya-viracita-sukhabodhanamnya vrttya sam- 
alahkrtani, Valad, 1937, p. 66. 

18 See W. Schubring, The Doctrine of the Jainas, Delhi, 1962, § 43. 
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verse occurs in the nijjutti to the Uttarajjhayagasutta shows that the series of 
ten dittharntas must have been in existence earlier than the date of the compi- 
lation of the nijjutti.2o Since some of the similes arc common to both Jainism 

i and Buddhism, they could well have been borrowed from one into the other, or 
introduced into both from a third source while the two religions were in contact 
during their earliest stages in Magadha. 

j It therefore seems possible that the Buddhists conflated two of the illustra- 
tions which were given for the difficulty of obtaining human birth, namely the 
I ■ turtle finding a hole in the water- weed and seeing the sky, and the yoke-pin going 
into a hole in the yoke, and made one illustration from them, namely the turtle’s 
head going into a hole in the yoke. Since the Jain story says nothing about the 
\ turtle being blind, but in fact emphasises the point that it could see the sky 
j through the hole, we may agree with Dr. Bollee that the idea of blindness was a 
’ later addition to the story. 

j 



HISTORY OF THE MYTH OF THE FIRE ORIGIN 

By 

Jai Narayan Asopa, Jaipur ( Rajasthan ) 

The myth of the fire origin is as old as the myth of the Solar and 
Lunar origin. Just as it is impossible to believe in one it is equally im- 
possible to believe in the other; yet tracing one’s origin from gods was 
an old practice. During the old Kingdom of Egypt the Pharaoh was regard- 
ed as the son of Ra ( sun ). The Greeks believed that they were descendants 
of a god, thus they had a bond of unity among themselves and a common 
basis of association. The Kushans took the title Daivaputra (son of God) 
on the analogy of the Chinese emperors. In India also some people be- 
lieved themselves to be the sons of Sun or Moon or god Agni. We will trace 
here the myth of the fire origin both from religious as well as secular literature. 

Pargiter was the first person to point out an Agneya tribe in the Epics and 
the Puranas. Agnijyas are mentioned in the Markai^deya Purai^a^. Pargiter^ 
comments that he had not found them elsewhere, and nor this word is found in 
the Dictionary. Hence he suggests that the proper reading should be Agneyas. 
He traces the Agneyas in the Mahabhdrata ( Vana Parva ccliii. 15256 ). A sage or 
man called Agneya Sudarsana is referred to in Anusasan Parva ii, 102-172; and 
the Agneya Salyakirtana is alluded to in the same region ( Rdmdya^a, Ayodhya 
Kapda. Ixxiii. 3 ). He concludes that the Agneyas were a small tribe inhabiting 
the northern part of Kuru-Ksetra. 

V. S. Pathak^ has further elaborated the subject. Referring to the same 
reference in the Mdrkaif^eya Purdtfa* he says that the Agnidhras are mentioned 
in the Puranas as inhabitating the northern zone with the Trigartas, the Saindha- 
vas and the DaSerakas. He further adds referring to the Mdrkaf}4eya^ and 
VmuPurdm^ that Agnidhra was the son of Priyavrata through Kamya, the 
daughter of Karddama. Then he goes on to say that the dynasty, it is stated, 
developed into a family of Brahmapas. 

We would like to say a few things. First of all the Mdrka^deya Purd^a has 
the reading Agnijya which may have the meaning Agneya born from Agni as 

1 Markandcya Parana Tr. By F. Eden, Pargiter, canto, Iviii, V. 43. 

2 Ibid, p. 378 fn. 

3 Ancient Historians of India, p. 167. 

4 Markaijdeya, Canto Iviii, verses 43-44. 

5 Ibid, Canto liii. 

6 V4pu, n, Ch. I, verses 5-12. 
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referred to above. Secondly Mdrkat^deya and Visifu give the progeny of 
Agnidhra and say that in his line was born Bharata who took birth in a 
Brahmana family in his next life. There is no indication of Agnidhra’s line 
developing into a family of the Brahmapas. Simply on the basis of similar 
sound no conclusion can be drawn. 

About Agneya Sudarsana V. S. Pathak’ says that though born on the bank 
of Narmada, he performed austerities at Kurukshetra. He further says that the 
Bhdgavata Purdifa^ closely links up Agneya Sudarsana with the Dharstakas-a 
Brahma-kshtra people. We would like to say two things. First of all it is true 
that Agneya Sudarsana was of Agni { fire god in the form of a Brahmana ) and 
Sudar&na who was herself a daughter of Narmada ( river Narmada in the form 
of a lady). But that does not prove that he was born on the bank of river 
Narmada. Secondly the Bhdgavata says that one Sudarsana married Oghavati, a 
daughter of the Nrga line which was collateral of the Dharjta line which 
according to the Bhdgavata developed into a Brahmana line. But the Nfga line 
in which he married remained a Ksatriya line. 

V. S. Pathak'-' referring to the Rdmayatfa^^ says that it alludes to a sage 
^alyakartana who dwelt at Kuruksetra. But to us it does not seem to be the 
name of a sage as in this chapter of the Ayodhyakapda are mentioned, geogra- 
phical places, rivers, and countries which Bharata crossed on his way to 
Ayodhya. Here there is a reference to his crossing the river Sila which made a 
boundary of the territory of Agneya Salyakartana. 

Then referring to Vanaparva he says that the Ageneyas are mentioned 
along with the Bhadras, the Patrikas, the Malavas and the Daserakas. So he 
concludes that the Agneyas are placed in several districts from Kuruk§etra to 
Narmada. Here we would like to say that upto the early centuries of the 
Christian era ( the last date of additions in the Mahdbhdrata ) the Malavas had 
moved from the Punjab upto eastern Rajasthan. Hence the Agneyas who are 
collated together with the Daserakar and Malavas, the residents of western and 
eastern Rajasthan respectively might also be living from Kuruksetra ( their ori- 
ginal territory in eastern Punjab ) to the last boundary of Rajasthan. Their 
extension upto Narmada is not projected here. 


7 Op. cit. p. 167. 

8 Bhagavata, ix. 2.17-18. 

9 Op. ciV., p. 168. 

10 Ramayapa, II, Ch. 73. 3. ff. The relevant Verse in the critical edition of P. L. Vaidya 
is 2.65.2, which runs thus : — 

q;55vn^ sn«T i 

ileswMtff II 

11 MaMbbarata, III, 253, 19-20, 

12 Op. cit, fJ. 16S, 
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Then refers to Agnivesya referred to in the Bhdgavata Ptirdria}^ The 
story as given in the Bhdgavata Purdi[ia k iMt in tht of Narisyanta, the 
brother of Iksvaku, Agni himself was born as the sage Agnivesya, who belonged 
to the fafflily of Jatukar^yas, and after him the whole dynasty was known as 
Agnivesyayaea, As, in the Jainendra Vydkarana of Devanandi (o. 550-600 A.D.,):' 
there is a compound Agnivesa-Daserakah under the Sutra wdiich permits the 
collocation of kindred gotras, he takes their gotra to be Vasistha as Apastamba 
and Matsya list the latter under Vasisthas. Then ihQ Satapatha Brdhmana groups 
Agnivesa with Kaundinyas who were Vasisthas and the Bhdgavata. places 

them under Jatukarriyas who had Vasistha gotra* Hence he concludes that 
Agnive^as were Vasisthas, But we would like to point out that Agmjyas and 
Agneyas mentioned earlier may have had different gotras. 

Thus we see that the mention of Agnivamsa or fire origin is not a concoc- 
tion of the early mediaeval period but this conception is as old as the Epics and 
the Puranas, Here the word, ‘Agnijya’ suggests birth from Agni. They were 
inhabiting the left flank of the tortoise with other numerous people extending 
from the North Western Himalayas to the two sides of the Aravaiis. Agneya 
Sudarsana is connected with Kuruksetra and is said to be a direct son of Agni in 
the form of a Brahmana. Agneya Salyakartana is a place between river Si!a and 
Sarasvati in eastern Punjab. In Vanaparvan they are not far away from the 
Daserakas and Maiavas. Agnivesya is Agni incarnate born in Kshatriya family 
but his dynasty developed into Brahmana family. They also lived near Dasera- 
kas. Hence the conclusion that in the mind of the Ancient writer of the Puranas 
there were certain Brahmana families which connected themselves with Agni just 
as certain Ksatriyas connected themselves with the Sun and the Moon. 

In the secular literature, we hear of it in the Purananuru in the Tamil 
literature. In it a petty chief Puli Kadi Mai Irangovel of anyyaram is addressed 
in the following words: Having come out of the Sacrificial fire-pit of the sage 
having ruled over the camp of Dvarapati whose high walls looked as though they 
were built of copper and having come after fortynine generations of patrons 
never disgusted with giving— Thou art the patron among patrons Krisna- 
swami Aiyangar assigns it to second century A.D,*"^ D.C. Sircar*^ says that the 
date of the author of the verses cannot be determined with precision though it 
is difficult to agree with those who are inclined to assign him to such an early 

.13 Ibid. 

14 Bhagavata, ix, 2.21-22. 

15 V. S. Pathak, Ancient Historians of India, p. 168. 

16 Koshnaswami Aiyangar : Ancient Indian and South Indian History and Culture, Vol 
II, 1941, p. 862. 

17 /^/^,p.867. 

18 D. C. Sircar : Guhilas of Ki^kindha, p. 25, 
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date as the second century A.D. In his opinion there is, however, little doubt 
that the above literary tradition is earlier than the records of the Paramaras and 
the Agni-kula chiefs of the Nanded district. 

D.C. Sircar*® gives us another account of a fire-dynasty. On the basis of 
an inscription discovered at Hottal in the Nanded District of Maharashtra which 
he assigns to the third quarter of eleventh century A.D., is known a local family 
of chiefs who owed allegiance to king Some^vara 1 ( 1042-68 A.D. ) or 11 ( 1068 
-76 A.D. ) of the Calukya house of Kalyapia. The family of these chiefs is 
called Agni-kula, Vahni-kula, Pavaka-santati etc., i.e. the fire family. It is 
said that the sage Agastya had his hermitage in the valley of Mount Kailasa. 
The sage’s Kamadhenu (wish fulfilling cow) was snatched away by certain 
rulers and he offered in a great rage an oblation into the blazing fire without 
uttering a curse. The result was the birth of a great hero from the fire-pit, who 
after having killed those rulers, brought back the Kamadhenu to Agastya as if 
it were the sage’s mana-siddhi ( restoration of prestige ) incarnate. This hero is 
represented in the inscription as the progenitor of the fire family of the Nanded 
District. 

The most well-known story is that given by Padmagupta of Navasdha- 
•sdnka-carita.^° According to this, ParamSra was born from the fire-pit of 
Vasi§tha at Abu to rescue his kamadhenu (wish-fulfiling cow ). This work was 
composed sometime between 974-1000 A.D. After this, the theory was repeated 
in the Paramara inscriptions 2* from 11th century onwards. Halayudha, a 
contemporary of Padmagupta in his ‘ Pingala Sulravrtti ’ mentions Raja Mufija 
of the Paramara dynasty as belonging to Brahma-Ksatra Kula.^^ 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri^^ has brought to notice one more fire family from 
the south. On the basis of an inscription of Kulottunga III ( 1178-1216 A.D. ) 
he gives the origin of the Idangai classes as under. “ They claimed to have been 
created from the agnikunda ( fire-pit ) for the protection of the sacrifice of 
Kasyapa, and to have settled in the Cola country in the time of the emperor 
Arindama ; this emperor imported a large colony of holy Brahmins from 
Antarvedi, and the I<jangai classes accompained these Brahmin colonists as the 
bearers of their slippers and their umbrellas. They got some lands in five 
villages, all of them now in the Trichinopoly district, and had long lost the 

19 Ibid, p. 21. 

20 Navasahasaiikacarita XI, VV. 64-76. 

21 See author’s article ‘ Origin of the Paramaras ’ in the University of Rajasthan Studies 
in History, 1968-69, p. 48, f.n. 28. 


22 


23 The Colas, II Ed., p. 551. 
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memory of their origin when they recovered it about A.D. 1128. They then enter- 
ed into a compact among themselves to the effect that they should thenceforth 
behave like sons of the same parents”. 

Prthvirdja Paso written by Candavardai ( probably in the last quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. ) gives the theory that Calukya (Solahki), Pratihara 
( Padihara ), Ghahamana ( Chauhana ) and Paramara ( Panwara ) originated from 
the fire pit of Vasistha. The same author has put these clans under Ravi §asi 
Jadhava VatnSa elsewhere. 

Having given the original references, let us now come down to their asses- 
ment. With reference to the theory of Padmagupta about the origin of the 
Paramaras B. N. Reu^® says that •' a descendant of Vasistha, purified ( by a sort 
of penance ) a clan of Ksatriyas whose forefathers had embraced Buddhism ”, 
But Halayudha, a contemporary of Padmagupta, in his * Pmgala-sutravrtti\ 
mentions Raja Munja of the Paramara dynasty as belonging to the ‘ Brahma- 
Ksatra Kula ( or a combined Brahmana and Ksatriya dynasty). B. N. Reu first 
says that their forefathers had accepted Buddhism and were later purified and 
then with reference to Brahma-Ksatra he has taken it to mean a combined 
Brahmana and K§atriya dynasty. We do not know for certain whether the fore- 
fathers of the Paramaras were Buddhists or Brahmanas or Buddhists who were 
Brahmaijas at some stage. 

G.H. Ojha2® on the other hand says that in ancient times the word Brahma- 
K§atra has been used for those royal families who had the qualities of both 
Brahmatva and Ksatratva or for those whose progeny had become Brahmana 
having been Ksatriya erstwhile. Three verses containing the word Brahma- 
Ksatra have been quoted by G. H. Ojha.^'^ But neither the Paramaras produced 

24 Prthviraja Raso as quoted by C. V. Vaidya in the History of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. Vol. II, pp. 12-13 & p. 22. 

25 Rajputs, Indian Culture, III, No. 2, p. 290. 

26 History of Rajputana, Vol. I, Second Ed., p. 75 

27 Ibid, p. 75 
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any Brahmanas nor did the Senas of Bengal. As far as Paurava dynasty is con- 
cerned there were famous persons like ViSvamitra and Arislasena who attained 
Brahmanatva. At the most what can be drawn out from these references is that 
there were families in whom some attained Brahmanatva but the vice versa is 
equally possible, 

Dasharatha Sharma^® says that it is possible that Paramaras were Brahmaija 
earlier but seeing the religion in danger like Suhgas, Satavahanas,, Kadambas 
and Pallavas, though belonging to the Brahmapa family, took up sword and in 
due course were recognised as Ksatriyas. 

G. H. Ojha^° has given another explanation for the fire- pit theory. He 
says that “ In the inscriptions of the Paramaras the first man in the daynasty has 
been mentioned as coming out of fire and so if he is called fire-born there is no 
wonder in it. ” But this theory has been belied by so many other dynasties also 
known as fire-born. 

Now let us discuss the social milieu of these classes as far as possible. 
The chief mentioned in the Purnanuru ruled over the camp of Dvarapati whose 
high walls looked as though they were built of copper. Dvaravati is the famous 
name of Dvarka in Gujarat. Is it not an indication that they in all probabiUty 
hailed from that land in ancient times? Then they were rulers for forty-nine 
generations never disgusted with giving. It would simply indicate their Ksatriya 
status at that time. The adjective most relevant is that they came out of the 
sacrificial fire-pit of the sage. We know of the Hiranyagarbhaprasuta in whtch 
an egg of gold representing Brahma was made and the being physically came 
out of it and was proud of it. Was not Agnikun^a birth an equally, if not 
more, pious a birth to be proud of? The Licchav.s used to be very proud of 
bathing in the Pokharipi which was the right of only 7707 Rajas. Agni-kunda 
birth really seems to be an effort to claim the birth from Agm-deva m the same 
spirit as the mythological birth from Sun and Moon gods is. The seed of the 
thought of the birth from the fire-pit is traceable from the Bhagavadgitd^ 
(III. 10 ) where it is said that Prajapati having created the progeny with sacrifice 
(yajna) said in olden times that may you increase in number with sacrifice and 
may it be the fulfiller of your desired wish. 

In Hottal inscription Agastya’s Kamadhenu ( wish-fulfilling cow ) is said 
to have been carried away by certain rulers. This dhenu (cow) is also called 
homadhenu in this inscription i.e. it was cow (sign of property) achieved 


28 Rajasthan Bharati, Hi, ot. 2, p. 7. 

29 History of Rajputana, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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through homa ( sacrifice ). Is not this belief in consonance with the thought ex^ 
pressed in the verse of the Gita referred to above where the desired wishes are 
fulfilled through sacrifice ? Then this Agastya is said to have had his hermitage 
in the valley of Mount KailSsa. Is it not again a reference to their hailing from 
northern India ? Then the rescuer of the cow is a hero in whose family were 
the chiefs of Nanded. It was a family of chieftains. Does it not immediately 
indicate the Ksatriya origin for the family ? At the same time it is an indication 
of their Agastya gotra. It is possible that they were Agastya geneologically and 
were thus Brahmapas. 

In Padmagupta’s story of the origin of Paramara two traditions have been 
merged together. First is that of the birth from the fire-pit and second is that 
of Vasistha and Visvamitra. It probably indicates their fire ceremonial and 
their Vasi§tha gotra as till today they have Vasi§tha goira. Then in the Hara- 
sola inscription this family is called efficient in delivering from sin and this 
epithet behoves only a Brahmapa family and not that of the Ksatriyas. And 
exactly speaking Halayudha, a contemporary of Padmagupta, has called this 
family Brahma-ksatra. We know that they were Ksatriyas in the history well- 
known to us and thus they can be Brahmanas who became Ksatriyas. 

Now let us come down to the other three dynasties mentioned by Canda- 
vardai. Pratiharas of Mandore were the scions of a Brahmapa Haricandra 
born from a Ksatriya. The Pratiharas of Kanauj are said to have been born in 
the line of Laksmana due to whose Pratiharya they were called Pratiharas. We^' 
have indicated elsewhere that such a claim was made by the Pratihara line of 
Mandore also and there is every possibility that they belonged to the same line 
as their homeland was sandwitched between those of the Pratiharas of Mandore, 
the names of the imperial line of Nagabhata. Bhoja and Kakkuka are similar 
with the Mandore line, and they started their imperial career from Rajasthan. 
Under these circumstances, there is every probability that like Pratiharas of 
Mandore they also originated from Haricandra Brahmana. Then in the Tattirlya 
Brdhmam the Pratihartri Brahmanas, are specifically mentioned. So they were 
the Pratihartri Brahmapas who became Ksatriyas and, having forgotten it, con- 
nected themselves with Pratiharatva of Laksmana which is incongruous with 
their line having started with Brahmapa Haricandra. He might also be connect- 
ed with Agni as he has been called having the symbol of Rohillat haya i.e. Agni. 

As far as the Cabamanas are concerned, Samanta, the earliest Cahamana 
prince mentioned in records after Vasudeva has been called a Vipra of the Vatsa 


31 Author’s article ‘ Juzrs of Jozri or the Gurjaras of Mandore ’ in the University of 
Rajasthan Studies in Arts, Vol. VIII, pp. 92-93. 

32 Taitt. Br. III., 12.9.2.; V. S, Pathak, Ancient History of India, p. 165, 
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gotra in Bijolia inscription of king Somes varadeva dated 1170 A.D. R L* 
Bhargava says that really speaking there were two Paksas of Bhrgu Gotra viz. 
Vatsa and Bidasa. In Bhrgu Gotra was born one rsi named Agni after Para^u* 
rama, “who succoured the Aik§vaku king Sagara We presume that he might 
be in Vatsa Pak§a and that is why Cahamanas are called both Vatsa-gotris and 
Agnivainsis ; or Vatsa might have been there after Agni ; then also they can be 
called Agnivainsis and Vatsa-gotris. Under these circumstances they also seem 
to be of Brahmana origin. 

As far as Calukyas^^ are concerned like other Haritiputras Le. the Pallavas 
and Kadambas they also were probably Brahmanas to begin with. 

Under these circumstances it is indicated that out of seven Agnivamsis 
known to history four belonging to northern India were Brahmanas who became 
Ksatriyas, Then we know Agneya Brahmanas from the Epics and the Purapas 
and Agnivesyayana Brahmanas from the Bhdgamta Parana. To begin with, 
they were in the territory between the Western Himalayas and the Aravalis. The 
dynasty mentioned in Hottal inscription in Nanded may be of Agastya gotriya 
Brahmanas who migrated to the south of the Narmada. The Idangai classes 
may be Kasyapa gotriya and Brahmanas as majority of the Agnivamsi are Brah- 
manas. As far as the dynasty mentioned in Puruanuru is concerned they ruled 
in Dvarka and still did not connect themselves with Krsna of the Lunar dynasty. 
It throws an indication that they did not belong to it. They were also in all 
probability Brahmanas who did not claim their origin from Solar or Lunar, 
Rama and Krsna who were Ksatriyas. It seems that the Brahmanas who became 
kings or chiefs in early medieval India could not connect themselves with 
Ksatriya Solar and Lunar clans of Rama and Krsna as they were conscious of 
their Brahmana origin and connected themselves with the mythological Agni-deva 
and their bards put up the theory of the Agni-kunda ( fire-pit ) origin in place of 
the origin from Agni of the Puranas. Later when they merged socially with the 
Ksatriya clans of the ruling families they did not feel pride in being humble 
Brahmanas and claimed to be of Solar and Lunar Ksatriya stock, which created 
a great confusion in history as the same clan sometime claimed to be of Agni- 
vaih^a and sometimes of Solar or Lunar origin. Our impression on the basis of 
above interpretation is that in all probability they were of Brahmana stock who 
considered themselves to be born of Agni-deva who took to Ksatrahood when 
they got an opportunity to make their own fortune through sword instead of 
the ladle. 

33 p779; W, 6-10. 

34 India in the Vedic, pp. 103-104. 

35 Author’s article ‘Origin of the Cahamanas’ in University of Rajasthan Studies in 
History, 1965-66, pp. 1-13. 

36 Author’s article ‘ Origin of the Chalukyas ’ in the Preceding of the Rajasthan History 
Congress, Jodhpur, 1967. 



A NOTE ON ‘ A VANIPATITRITYA ’ AND ‘ TRAIRAJYA ’ OCCURRING 
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By 

Birendra KUMAR SINGH, Bodh-Gaya 

Scholars are not unanimous on the term “ Avanipatitritya ’’ and “ Trairajya” 
occurring in the records of Vikramaditya I and his son and successor Vinayaditya 
who caused disaster to the early Chalukya power during the reign of Pulakesin 
II in 642 A.D. The expression “ Avantpatitritya” is found for the first time in 
the Kurnool plate * of Vikramaditya I and repeated in the later records. Accord- 
ing to this grant, “ having gained for him the royalty of his father, which had 
been conceded by ‘ Avanipatitritya ’. caused the burden of the whole earth to be 
governed by himself alone ”, The same triad of kings are apparently referred to 
as “ Rajdtraiya ” in the very next line and it is said that Vikramaditya ” by his 
own mouth confirmed the property of temples and the grants to the Brahmanas 
which had lapsed in that triad of kingdoms ( or destroyed by those three kings)”. 
We come across the term ‘ Trairdjya ’ for the first time in the Jejuri plates 2 of 
Vinayaditya which state that he ( Vinayaditya), at the command of his father 
( Vikramaditya I ) curbed the extremely exalted power of Trairdjya Pallava. 
Fleet 2 took the former term to mean the three Pallava kings Narasiihha-varman 
I, Mahendra-varman Hand Paramesvara-varman I, who are known to have been 
defeated by Vikramaditya I. But, we are now in a position to say that there is 
a serious chronological difficulty in accepting this view^. Because the claim is 
noticed in the records of Vikramaditya 1 which bears a date much earlier than 
the end of the rule of Narasimhavarman I. 

Kielhorn, ' Hultzsch®, KrishnasastrF, Pathak* and Panchamukhi* have 
taken it to refer to the three South Indian Powers, i.e. the Pandyas, the Cholas, 

1 JA, K, p. 244: Some records of Vinayaditya, son and successor of Vikramaditya Imen- 
tion ‘ Dharanidharatraiya’ for “Avanipatitritya" ( cf. El, XXII’ p. 27; MER, 
No. 12 of 1906; No. 3 of 1917. 

2 El. XIX, pp. 62 ff. 

3 DKD, p. 362 and tn. 6. 

4 El, XXII, p. 26; XXXII, p, 176; DKR, 1940-41, p. 10. 

5 £/.V.p. 202. 

6 £/, IX, p. 101 fn. 5. 

7 £/, Xl,p. 341 fn. 1. 

8 JB/, IX, p. 205 fn. 4. 

9 El, XXII, pp. 28if. 
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and the Keralas. Duberuil* has suggested that the three kings who constituted 
Trairdjya were the Paliavas, the Pa^dyas and Simhala Manavamma. According 
to N. Venakataramanayya^ the term " Trairajva'" as well as the expression 
“ Avanipatitritya" Tsfer to the three branches of the Pallava dynastry ruling 
over the three different regions of their kingdoms. Of late, an endeavour has 
been made^ to identify the three kings with either Vikramaditya’s own brothers 
Adityavarman, Chandraditya or Raparagavarraan or the first two and the Pallava 
king Narasirhhavarman who, as we all know, inflicted a series of defeat on 
Pulake^in 11, and even captured Vatapi. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible for us to accept any 
of the above mentioned views on the following grounds : 


' ( i ) There were only three kings who were responsible for the defeat of 

i Pulakesin If, and the Pallava kings Narasiinhavarman I was one of them as is 
evident from many records. If we take the Pandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras 
1 to be the powers responsible for the defeat of PulakeMn It, it would be histori- 
I cally wrong. 


I (ii) Secondly, we hear of one Ceylonese king who helped Narasimha- 

! varman in his campaign against PulakeMn^II. Manavarman, heir to the 
Ceylonese throne was a friend and ally of the Pallava king Narasirhhavarman I 
(630-668), Their joint army triumphed over Pulake§in II. According to the 
Mahdvamsa “ Manavamma shared his heroism distinguishing himself by his 
courage like Narayana in the battle of the gods; Narasimhavarman embraced 
I him lovingly saying it is thou who hast brought the victory . . . .The king recipro- 
I cated and placed him at the head of a strong force fully equipped ”. This force 
i helped him in getting the throne of Lahkadvipa. Tais is also supported by the 
} Triyayi rock Inscription found from the vicinity of the holy Tirukonamalu 
( Trincomalu ) on the ruins of ancient Buddhist monastery, called Girikandlce- 

I tiya^. 


\ 1 The Paliavas, p. AA. 

I 2 MCC/, Jan. 1929, pp. 6-8. 

•I 3 Yazdani, BED, pp. 217ff. 

'I 4 XLVII, pp. 15ff. 

1 5 PanchamukM thinks that this is not mentioned in the Mahdvamsa ( cf. Ei, XXII, p. 

28fn. 6 ) which is, however, incorrect, (cf- Duberuil, the Paliavas, p. 44 ; M. D. Raghawan, 
ii India in Ceylonese History, p. 39). According to Panchamukhi, it is impossible that the 
" Simhala king Manavamma, who ascended the throne in A.D. 668 ( Hultzsch ), according to 

I Duberuil in A.D. 600 and A.D. 699 ( according to Wilesimha ), could have entered the alliance 
as a crowned king and helped the Pallava Narasimhavarman I in defeating the Chaiukyas in 
about A,D. 643. Here, the first thing to be noted is the date of Manvarman which has not yet 
been fixed by scholars. We know that during the rule of Hastadam§tra, Manavarman had fled 
to the court of Kanduvethi ( i.e. Kaduvetti or Pallava), king Narasimha in India, This 
Narasiihha is no doubt Narasirhhavarman I of the Pallava family of Kafici, who defeated the 
Chalukya king Pulakesin II about 642 A.D. ( cf. The Classical Age, P, 289 ) 
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'( iii ) Tliirdly, we know, on the authority of the Aihole inscription of 
.PulakeSin: lU that these: three south Indian powers were friendly to Pulakesin II. 
According to this record Pulakesin 11 defeated the Pallava king of Kanci and 
went to the land to the south of Kaveri, ■ where he became the^ source of pros- 
perity ' to ' the Cholas, the Keralas and the Pandyas.,' Thus it appears that 
Pulakesin' II succeeded in winning over the allegiance of the southern neighbours 
of the Pallavas. 

(iv) The view of N. Venkataramaayya also does not find support 
No records of Pallava so far known to us speak of the three branches of Pallava 
kingdom in the latter half of the 7th century A.D. In an earlier age, of course, 

we hear of the Pallava Yuvamaharajas.2 

( v ) The view that among the three powers who were responsible for the 
desaster of the early Chalukyas were also the two sons of Pulakesin II Aditya- 
varman and Chandraditya looks erroneous. The Kurnool plates of Vikrama- 
ditya I suggest that the recovery of the royal fortune of his father by 
Vikramaditya I took place after victories won by the kings over ‘‘ the would be 
conquerors The implication appears to be that the would be conquerers ” 
were the external enemies rather than interanl rivals. Again^, the record states 
that ‘ Avanipatiiritya ’ not only obscured the royal fortunes of Pulakesin II but 
also destroyed the properties of temples and grants made to the Brahmapas. 
Now, can such activities be reasonably expected from Pulakesin IPs own sons, 
who certainly had an interest in gaining the affection of the inhabitants of their 
own territories. In fact, the only record of Adityavarman which has came to us, 
shows him making grants to the Brahmanas on the occasion of Paitdmahi and 
Hira^yagarbhaddna^, The two grnnts of Vijayabhattarika,^ the queen of 
Chandraditya also record some grants made to the Brahmanas. 

(vi) The view of Duberuil has some force when he says that the 
three kings were Pallava Narasirhhavarman I, the Ceylonese king Mana- 
varman and the Pandya king. That the Pallava king Narasiiiihavarman I 
and the Ceylonese king Manavarman were the two of the three powers cannot be 
doubted. Now we have to identify the third king who participated in Nara- 
simhavarman’s campaign against Pulakesin IL Possibly it was the Chola king. 
The presence of the Chalukya king VikramMitya I in Chola country is well- 
known from his Gadval and Saknur plates^ issued from Uragapura situated in 

1 El, VI, p. 6 ( Text line 14-15). 

2 FmC, XIV, pp, 67ff ; El, XXII, p. 27. 

3 The Kurnool plates of his ist regnal year ( see I A, X, pp. 224ff ; JBBRAS, XVI. pp. 
225fi). 

4 The Kochare grant and the Nerur grant (see lA, VIII, pp. 44if ; lA, VII, p, 163 ). 

5 El, X, p. 103, XXVII, pp. ■' ' 
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Cholika Vijaya on the southern bank of Kaverl. It seems that the Ghola king 
left paying allegiance to PulakeSin II and sided with the Pallava king, which 
proved disastrous for Pulakesin II but when his son Vikramaditya I came to the 
throne, he took the revenge of his father’s defeat from the Chola king. 

Thus, in any case “ Avanipatitritya ” and “ Trairaiya ” who caused disaster 
to Pulakesin II cannot be the three south Indian kings viz. the Pairidyas, the 
Cholas and the Keralas. They were certainly the Pallava king Narasiihhavarman 
I, the Ceylonese king Manavarman and possibly the Chola king. 

The term “Trairajyapallava" occurs for the first time in the Jejuri plates 
of Vinayaditya, son and successor of Vikramaditya I. Here this term *'Trairajya” 
may refer to the three south Indian powers viz. the PaijiJyas, Cholas and the 
Keralas as suggested by the scholars.’ This term is repeated also in the 
Malepadu plates of Punyakumara^, the Vi?m Purdna^ and Jinasena’s AdipurdmA 
In the Vistfu Purdpa, the word occurs along with Mupka in the passage. Fleet 
has identified Musika to be in south.^ “Trairajya” should, therefore, be 
located near it.® Further, the word is explained by the commentaror of 
Jinasena’s Adipurdria as referring to the Cholas, the Pajidyas and the Keralas. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to think that ‘ Traridjya ’ of the Chalukyan inscription 
refers to these three countries only. The view of Panchmukhi seems to be 
correct,’ but at the outset we must make a clear distinction between the two 
terms “ Avanipatitritya or Rdjatraiya ” who defeated Pulakesin II and the term 
“ Trairajya ” who were defeated by Vinayaditya at the command of his father. 
Thus, we may conclude that these two terms were quite different from each other 
and were used to denote different expressions. 



1 El, V. p, 202, IX. p. 101 ; DKR, 194041, p. 10. 

2 £/, Xl,p. 337. 

3 Vim PurSiiM, ch. 4, vv. 24-27. 

4 Adipuratfa, XXX, verse 35, El, IX, p. 205. 

5 DKD, p. 281. 

6 El. XXU, p. 28. 

7 Ibid. 
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Writing in Antiquity Allchin^ has sought to place Dilmun somewhere on 
the Saurashtra sea-board, particularly in the Gulf of Cambay. Prior to him, 
only Kramer^ equated it with the Indus Valley. Other authorities, on the other 
hand, appear to be unanimous in locating it in and about the island of Baharain 
in the Persian Gulf ^ Of its other two concomitant toponyms, while Meluhha 
( or Melukkha ), in the period documented by written sources, is already 

outside the borderline of ; ctual contact with Mesopotamia the other viz. 
Magan has been variously placed over a wide territory extending from the 
Sinaitic peninsula in the west to the extreme south-east of Babylonia in the east’. 
G. Smith, however, takes it to be the “most ancient cuneiform name of Egypt”®, 

Be what it may, in his fresh attempts to locate Dilmun, Allchin has brought 
to bear the testimony of a grand old local seafarer, who is reported to have heard 
of the name somewhere in the Gulf of Cambay, but failed “ to remember preci- 
sely where it was located”. In justification of his reliance on such an oral 
testimony he asserts: “ There is no Indian word approximating to Dilmun or its 
variants ” “ in the Gazetteer of India and Pakistan ( 1950 ) Here, however, in 
this compilation are listed not only one but two such names®. Thus, in Survey 
Sheet No. 44 K Dulmdna and Dulmdni are significantly located within a few 
miles, beyond the dry bed of the river Sarasvati to the north of Kalibangan, a 
Harappan and Pre-Harappan settlement in north-western Rajasthan. 

As to their “approximating to Dilmun or its variants”, it is perhaps the 
consonants that are more important than the vowels, which only facilitate the 

1 Allchia, F. R., "Dilmun and the Gulf of Cambay ”, /4«n^wfy, XLIII, 1969, pp, 
315-17. 

2 Kramer, S. N., “Dilmun: Quest for Paradise”, Antiquity, XXKSll, I96'i,pp. 
111-115. 

3 Cornwall, B., “On the Location oi Bulletin of the American School of 

Oriental Research" C. Ill, 1946; Oppenheim, A. L., “ The Seafaring Merchants of Ur, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 74, 1954, pp. 6-17; Leemans, W. F., Foreign Trade 
in the Old Babylonian Period, 1960. 

4 Oppenheim, opxit., p. 15. 

5 Heras, Rev. H., “ The kingdom of Magan, ” B. C. Law Volume, 1945, pp. 545-48, 

6 ibid. 

7 Allchin, pp. 315-16. 

8 Gazetteer of India and Pakistan, 1950, 1, p. 356, col, 1. 
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pronunciatioa of the word- If this is true, the word ‘ Dilmuii’ ( or Telmun ), 
bereft of its vowels, can be reduced to only ‘D’ or and ^N’. 

Incidentally, the same are the constituent consonants of the Indian toponyms. 

Thus, in our opinion, the living tradition as found fossilized in the two 
aforementioned village-names, still clustering close to an ancient settlement, 
should be given a measure of cr .d^nce that the golden memories of an old sea- 
farer’s childhood would perhaps never deserve. 

This suggested equation is, however, not free from all possible doubts. 
For, while Dilmun is reputed in the Sumerian texts to have been a maritime 
emporium, we have, save a solitary cylinder seaP, not much, including the sea 
in the neighbourhood, to connect the site of Kalibangan with the Sumerian trade. 
On the other hand, Saurashtra can at least boast cf a dockyard ^ and a number 
of other coastal sites. One redeeming feature, however, lies in the fact that 
against the said cylinder seal, the site of Lothal has yielded only a ^ Persian Gulf* 
seal Although it is only a surface' find, its presence indicates that instead of 
an earlier direct contact, Saurashtra maintained, in all likelihood, only an in- 
direct communication through the Bahrain merchants, calling themselves 
Dilmun ” 

The upshot of the whole argument, as tradition dies hard, appears to be 
that ‘ Dilmun * of the Sumerians originally stood for the Sindhu-Sarasvati valleys. 
With the subsequent changes in the geographical and political emphasis 
respectively at home and abroad, the connotation of the term ‘ Dilmun ’ came 
either to include — or perhaps to stand for — Saurashtra and the flow of the 
traditional export-goods continued unabated till the Larsa-Isin period^. But 
owing to the loss of the ore-producing hinterland in the period after the fall of 
the Harappan empire^ the Saurashtrian exports appear to have become restricted 
to only the agricultural products by the time of the dynasty of Hammurabi 
( 1792 to 1712 B.C): then the copper had started coming from the western 
sources. ^ 

1 Indian Archaeology — 1963-64“ A Review pp. 31, PL XXIII-B. 

2 This interpretation has, however, always been questioned and both U. P. Shah {Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, X, 1960, pp. 310-20 ) and L. S. Leshnik ( American Anthropologist, 
70: 5, 1968, pp. 911-22) have rather convincingly explained the basin as a source for drinking 
water or as an irrigation tank. 

3 Rao S, R., ** A Persian Gulf ” seal from Lothal, Antiquity, XXXVII, 1963, pp. 96-99, 
pL IX-a-c. 

4 Bibby G., The Ancient Indian Style Seals from Bahrain Antiquity, XXXII, 1958, 
pp. 243-46; Buchanan, B., *‘A Dated Seal Impression Connecting Babylonia and 
Ancient India, *’ Archaeology, 20: 2, 1967, pp. 104-107. 

5 Ancient Iraq 1966, p.Ul;Opv^nhtm,opxiU,pA5, 

6 Oppenheim, p. 16. 
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It was perhaps this last fact that went a long way in fixing the transference 
of the names of the once eastern regions to the southern and western ones. The 
process of gradual and slow restriction of the geographical horizons that seems 
to mark the entire development of these commercial connections, coupled 
perhaps with the lingering memory of the “ alik-Dilmun ”, was responsible for 
eventually equating the island of Bahrain withDilmun. i That it was not the 
original or even the secondary Dilmun is certain, for a voyage to it would have 
been too safe and short to have lasted three months and to have merited 
propitiary offerings at the the temple of Nanna and Ningal at Ur.^ 


1 ibid., p. 14; Pallis, S. A., The Antiquity ojf Iraq,, 1956, p. 629. 

2 Oppenheim, op.cit., pp. 7, 14, 
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Fig 1 

Rock cut statues at Arpa, near Jodhpur ( 9th Century ) 











Fig. 2 

Detail of Devi; rock cut 
Statue at An?a, Jodhpur. 
(9th Century) 


ROCK-CUT STATUES AT ARlilA, JODHPUR 

By 

R. C. Agrawala, Jaipur 

Early Pratihara rock-cut statues of Divine Mothers in the company of 
Gapapati and dancing Virabhadra at Man^ore* ( near Jodhpur) are important 
specimens of Indian Art. During my exploratory tours in Jodhpur region, I 
happened to notice a few rock-cut statues at Arna, distant about 13 miles from 
Jodhpur town. Here existed a ninth century temple dedicated to goddess Nanda, 
as referred to in the inscription on a pillar to the left on a hillock nearby. 
About a hundred yards from this place may be seen two unpublished statues 
carved into the rock itself ( Plate 1 ). Each of them measures about 16 inches 
in height. To the left is the figure of seated and two armed Ganapati, with his 
trunk turned to the left. The absence of a crown on his head is characteristic of 
early art traditions; his left-hand probably holds the ball of sweets as usual. 

The figure on the other side (Plate II) is that of a goddess shown seated 
in a squattish manner; both the legs are stretched wide depicting the rope like 
girdle falling below. Her hands, raised up on the sides, probably carry the lotus 
flowers as also in somewhat similar figurines including the early mediaeval 
mother goddess statue from Bhinnamal and illustrated by Dr. U. P. Shah in the 
Bulletin of Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, Ba.vodB., XII, 1955-56, pp. 55-6, 
plate XLI, Fig. 10. The Bhinnamal statue depicts the goddess seated in an identi- 
cal pose; the carvings of a linga and seated bull to her right suggest Saiva associa- 
tions of the goddess. She may, therefore, be identified as Parvati or Gauri. In 
the Arna panel, under review, we notice a snake like object carved horizontally 
between the feet of the goddess, thereby suggesting her identity with Parvati or 
Nanda. The entire problem, of course, needs further confirmation from litera- 
ture. On the whole the existing rock carvings of seated Ganapati and Devi from 
Ariia, are important additions to the early Pratihara art of Rajasthan. The 
latter is of course, very important from icoiiographic point of view and bears 
testimony to the importance of this form of goddess during the ninth century 
A.D. This particular pose of the devi is to be seen in a number of early Indian 
terracottas including the one from Samalaji and reproduced by Dr. U. P. Shah, 
op at., Xlll, Fig. 24 on p. 42. The pose in the post-Gupta sculptures from 
Amjhara^-Dungarpur also deserve careful scrutiny in the above reference.^ 

1 R. C. Agrawala, Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Patna, 43 ( 1-2 ), 1957, pp. IH 
114 and plate. 

2 R. C. Agrawala, Lalit KalS, No. 6, pp. 63-71 and plates; Journal of the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, XIX ( 1-2 ), 1969, pp. 164-66, figure 2. Goddess from JhSdol. 

3 Photographs: Courtesy Sri Prakash Bapana and prepared by Mr. Vijaya Kumar. 
Photographer of the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Jaipur. 



SOME RARE TERRACOTTAS IN ALLAHABAD MUSEUM 

By 

R. R. Tripathi, Allahabad 

The ancient sites of Uttar Pradesh are indeed the most inexhaustible sources 
of terracotta objects. As Madhya Pradesh abounds in sculptural finds of great 
antiquity the same may be opined for Uttar Pradesh with regards to its terracotta 
antiquities. This may be attributed to the abundance of good clay, the cheapest 
medium of art, in the plains of Ganga and Jarauna. The ancient sites of 
Ahicchatra, Sankissa, Sahet-Mahet, Gho§i, Kausambi, Jhusi, Rajghat and other 
ones have been yielding terracotta objects of varied types since long. The 
Allahabad Museum preserves one of the most representative collections of the 
same in the country. A few rare types, acquired during recent past, are describ- 
ed below: 

1— A round plaque from Ahicchatra. 

Diam— 10 c.m. ; Reg. No.— A.H./5173; Period-Sunga. 

The plaque has obverse and reverse sides. On its obverse is depicted a 
conventionalized dragon rare in Indian terracotta art. A stone pillar * of 
Gupta period in the Allahabad Museum contains a dragon. The dragon of the 
plaque is different from the one carved on the stone pillar referred to above. 
The dragon on the pillar has only one mouth while the one on the plaque 
appears to have two. The tail and the mouth of the dragon have been brought 
close to each other at the top of the plaque. The hind portion of the body of 
the animal contains nail marks. On the reverse side of the plaque there has 
been depicted a full blown lotus with every petal alternated by a leaf. 

The representation of this animal in Indian art prior to Gupta period was 
not noticed but the present specimen proves its existence during the Sunga 
period. There might be other such examples lying in other museums of the 
country depicting this motif which was unnoticed so far. Since the plaque is in 
low relief it can safely be assigned to the §unga period. 

2 — ^A Triangular plaque from Kausambi. 

Size-12 c.m. x7 c.m.; Reg. No.-K/5172; Period-lSunga (about 1st century 
B.C.) : 

The plaque has two sides. On the obverse, at the apex of the triangle, 
there is a triratna. Below it a female figure seated on the back of a horse faces 



from Ahicchatra 



Fig. 2 Fig. 2a 

Triangular Plaque ( obverse ) Reverse of Fig. 2 ( KauSambi ) 

from KauSambi 




Circular plaque from Kausambi 



Terracotta Elopement Sceae 
from KauMmbi 




Round black object from Jhusi Kartikeya from Ahicchatra 





Fig. 7 

Headless figure from Ahicchatra 


A Bhagavata Scene from Ahicchatra 






Fig. 9 

Plaque with Laksmi from Kau^ambi 
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to the left. A twig is fixed in her headdress. She holds the reins of the horse 
in her hands. On its reverse the plaque has a decoration which indicates the 
nature of the object. It was indeed a hollow dabber. It was painted with 
brown colour. 

A terracotta plaque of the Gupta period containing a lady on a horse back, 
presently in the collection of Bostan Museum, America, was found from Mathura. 
This subject has been noticed on a railpillar of Bharhut ’ but such examples 
are extremely rare in Indian terracottas. 

3 — Circular Terracotta plaque from Kausambi. 

Size-1 1 X 10 c.m. ; Reg. No.-K/5075 ; Period — Sunga ( 1st centy. B.C. ) 

The Plaque depicts a boat-shaped chariot being drawn by four bulls. The 
heads of three bulls are scratched but due to the presence of their forelegs this 
number could easily be ascertained. A male figure seated on the chariot holds 
ropes attached to the bulls. He holds a parasol in one of his hands. A similar 
specimen from the same site is preserved in the Mathura Museum. Another 
smaller terracotta ^ plaque in Allahabad Museum depicting the same subject, 
also comes from Kausambi but it is much weatherworn. 

4 — A-Terracotta with an elopement scene from Kaushmbl. 

Size-I4x8 c.m., Reg. No.~ K/5108 Period-about 1st century A.D. 

The plaque depicts a well built man holding a lady in his arms. The left 
leg of the man is raised which indicates his movement. He holds the left leg 
and left hand of the lady with his hands. The headdress of the man is supported 
by a band studded with rosettes. He wears heavy suspended ear-ornaments, an 
armlet and three bangles on either of his wrists. He puts on a dhoti reaching a 
little below his knees. The upper part of his body is bare. A bell hangs from 
his left hand. His ears do not appear to be of a natural type. The features of 
this figure resemble to that of a yak§a. 

The hands of the lady are raised on either sides of her head. The very 
posture of the woman indicates resitance against the action of the man. In order 
to get herself freed she presses the wrist of the right hand of the man with her 
left leg. In the scuffle for her release her double stringed beaded necklace is 
broken and is likely to fall down on the ground. There are three ornaments 
and a few beads or pearls lying in between the legs of the male figure. On the 
extreme lower right corner are visible a rosette and a round object, probably an 
earring, made of beads interwoven together. The presence of the ornaments on 
the ground indicates her vigorous resistance to get rid of the man. She puts on 


1 — A. Cunhingham-StOpa of Bharhut — ^P}. XXXH, %• 6. 

2- A.M. Reg. No. K/4624, 

PJl2 ' 
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a sari and three stringed beaded waist girdle. The girdle appears to be broken 
from which, beads are falling down. A number 'of fragments containing this 
subject were found earlier from the same site. The whole scene was reconstructed 
by S. C. Kala through a line drawing sketch ^ by assembling those fragments. 
The Photographs of the Pieces found earlier, also 'have been given by him. 
,:Bot the plaque described above is well preserved and complete presenting' the 
■whole story. , - . . 

The story as depicted on this plaque could not be identified so far. It may 
have some relation with the stories of Yaksas carrying women forcibly as des- 
cribed in early Indian literature. 

5 — Round black object from Jhusi, 

Diam — 9 c.m.; Ht. 4.5. c.m.; Reg, No.-Jh/4973; Peiiod-About 2nd-3rd 
centy. A,D. 

This round casket-shaped terracotta object contains two flying gandharvas, 
in the posture of kissing each other on its upper part. Punched circles on the 
head of the male indicate curly hair. The hair of the female is arranged up- 
wards in a top knot and an urna mark is also seen on her forehead. Only their 
busts are in human form while the hind portions have the resemblance of a bird 
having wings and long tails. They are depicted moving towards each other 
from different directions. 

The lower surface of this object preserves a design resembling a full blown 
flower in the centre encircled with concentric circles made by a foliage which 
resembles a twig with several leaves. Due to the presence of black slip on the 
object it may be mistaken to be a N.B.P.W. piece at the first instance. But it 
is not so. 

The design, found on its lower surface suggests it to be a potter’s or 
dyer’s mark. It may also have been a dabber. 

Though the designs found on the lower surface of this object have been 
noticed on other several terracotta objects yet no specimen of this type with 
flying hybrid figures has come to light so far. 

6— Karttikeya from Ahicchatra, 

Size-i6 c.m. x 10 c.m.; Reg. No.-AH/4896; Period-Gupta 

The standing figure of the god of war is depicted on a plaque pressed out 
of a mould. Portion below the thighs of the figure is broken and lost. The 
left-hand palm of the deity is gone. He holds some edible, probably a 
in his right hand. A sacred thread has been indicated by an incised line across 

1 S. C. Kala, Terracotta figadnes from Kausambi, PI. XXXVIH-A 

2 Ibid., Pi, XXXV1I-»A and B, 
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the chest coming down from the left shoulder. He wears two necklaces. One 
of these contains pendant marked with punched circles. The same design is 
found on his armlets too. He puts on a roundish crown, with punched circles, 

' on his head. One loop of cloth is touching the plain halo behind his head, 
from either side. A bump of hair is visible at the top of his head. The head 
of a peacock, his vehicle, is seen under his right arm near the right thigh. 

, A three plumed crest is visible on the head of the peacock. Upper part of the 
deity’s body is bare but he wears a dhoti on his loins. A scarf encircles his waist 
in a slanting manner. The tip of the nose of the figure is worn out. Traces of 
brown slip are visible. 

Images of Karttikeya, in stone, are fairly common but terracotta’ exam- 
ples of the deity are somewhat rare. 

7- Headless Male Bust from Ahicchatra, 

Size-20 c.m. X 22 c.m.; Reg. N0.-A.H./4889.; Period— Gupta 

This terracotta figurine is seated holding a harp or gui-tar of five strings in 
his hands. The musical instrument is flat and roundish in shape on the left. A 
peg passing through the upper part of the instrument is rounded on either ends. 
The traces of ' ekavali ’ are seen around his neck. He puts on a simple 
bracelet on his wrists and a dhoti around his loins. The legs of the figure 
are lost. 

The stringed musical instruments are not new to the antiquities of 
the Sunga, Kusana and Gupta art but they are of the shape of a bow called 
dhanurvipa. The musical instrument in the above described terracotta is quite 
different from the other ones. Such a vIna has not been noticed earlier in 
Terracottas but an example of this type has been noticed in stone at AmaravatR 

8- A-Panel containing a Bhagavata scene from Ahicchatra. 

Size 44 X 30 c.m.; Reg. No. A. H./5130; Period — about 5th century. A.D. 

The panel depicts the scene of killing of Pralamba, a demon at the court 
of Kamsa. He was sent by Kaihsa to Gokula to kill Krsna and Balarama. He 
disguised himself as a gopa boy and got mixed up with them in a game in which 
the defeated party was to carry the children of the victorious group on their 
shoulders for a short distance. The demon who belonged to the defeated party 
lifted Balarama on his shoulders and wanted to kidnap and kill him but the for- 
mer killed the demon with his fists. 

1 V. S. Agrawal has referred to a terracotta figurine of Karttikeya ( 1 ' 2" ) in the Maihura 
Museum (No. 2794) in his article” A palace scene on a terracotta panel from Mathura ” 
JJ.S.C).Vol. X, 1942. 

2 See The Bulletin of the Govt. MadrasM useum, ” Amaravati Sculptures in the 
Govt. Madras Museum" pp. 144-145 plate XIII, figs. 11 and 14. 
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In the panel Balarama is seen seated on the shoulders of the demon, Prala- 
mba, on the right with his right hand upraised and with clenched fist. Krsria is 
kicking the demon with his left leg from behind, on the left. The face and the 
chest of Krsna are highly worn and the part of his left hand above the elbow is 
lost. His hair are arranged upwards forming a bump at the top and with Kaka- 
paksas on either side. A rosette is attached to either of his armlets. His right 
hand is placed on the hip while the left is raised up. Pralambaru^ha Balarama’s 
hair also are dressed in the same style with a Kakapaksa flying on either side 
above his shoulders. His left hand is placed on the knee cap of his left leg 
while the other one, with clenched fist, is raised up. He wears an one-stringed 
necklace having a round pendant resembling a wheel with spokes. A rosette is 
studded in each of his armlets. The demon bears sinking eyes devoid of eye 
balls. He wears an ekavali on his neck. The piece is a very interesting one. 

9-A-plaque with Laksmi from Kausambi. 

Size-26 c.m. X 10.5 ; Register No.-K/51 58 ; Period-Sunga ( 1st century. 

B.C.) 

Several fragments of Plaques preserving the standing figure of Lakjml 
have been found earlier from KauSambi but no complete figure of this type and 
size was ever found from there. The goddess stands on a full blossomed lotus. 
Over her forehead there runs a trapezoidal outline. Above it the headdress is 
formed by two masses separated in the middle by a pointed bump. On the left 
there are five ears of corn fixed in the headdress while on the right five auspicious 
symbols are attached to it. The Goddess wears a thick torque on her neck. 
One braid of her hair falls on either side of her breasts reaching the waist region. 
A piece of scarf passes over her hands and falls on either side. She wears thick 
anklets, resembling a Pavajeba, used even today by our village women folk. 
She holds some round object in her right hand while the left one is touching 
=the waist girdle. There are other ornaments with strings of beads coming 
downwards from the base of her breasts to the waist girdle. She wears thick 
bracelets in her hands. There are four more specimens of Lak§mi ‘ stand- 
ing on a bloomed lotus in the Museum collection but they are smaller in size 
and diflferent in texture. 

The figure under description was originally found in three pieces. 


1 Reg. No. K/2519, K;5243, KI5214, ( These arc of similar shapes and sizes ), K/4852 is a 
mould for the reproduction of the same types of figurine. K/5205, is a small circular piece 
of Gaja Lak?mi. See Terracotta figurines from Kausambi, by S. C. Kala, PL, No. XXI (A). 

Afore;— Recently, I came across a similar figurine in the private collection of Sfari J. C 
Tandon, Allahabad. The size also appears to be the same. 


I THE PROBLEM OF NAVAlTS IN INDIA 

: 

D. V. Chauhan, Latur 

• Even to date much confusion prevails about the meaning and import of 

the term Navait in the history of medieval India. ( Hobson-Jobson gives this 
note ),’ on the term — “ Navait, Naitea, Nevoyat, etc, n.p. ; A name given to 
Mahommedans of mixed race in the Konkan and S. Canara, corresponding more 
or less to Moplahs {q.v.) and Lubbyes of Malabar and the Coromandel Coast. 
The head-quarters of the Navayats are in N. Canara and their traditions state 
that their ancestors fled from the Persian Gulf about the close of the 7th Century, 
to escape the cruelty of a Governor of Iran. ( See Sturrock, Man. of S. Canara 
I, 181 ). It is apparently a Konkani word connected with Skt. nava ‘ new ’ and 
implying ‘ new Convert ’. ( The Madras Gloss, derives the word from Per. ndlti 
from nidt the name of an Arab Clan. ) 

1552- “ Sons of Moors and of Gentile Women, who are called Neiteas . . 
Castanheda III, 24. 

1553- “ And because of this fertility of soil, and of trade of these ports, 
there was here a great number of Moors, natives of the country, whom they call 
Naiteas, who were accustomed to buy the horses and sell them to the Moors of 
the Decan . . . . ” Barros I, viii, 9. 

C. 1612-“ From this period the Mahomedans extended their religion and 
their influence in Malabar, and many of the princes and inhabitants, becoming 
converts to the true faith, gave over the management of some seaports to the 
strangers, whom they called Nowayits ( literally the New Race. ) ” Firishta, by 
Briggs IV, 533. 

This elucidation in the above source has not been improved in the later 
period. In the Mahikavati Bakhar ^ a Marathi work of Saka 1370 mentions 
the terms Navait ( page 70, line 15 ). NSita ( p. 63 line 8 ) and Nakhava ( p. 50. 
22, 63.8 and 70.15) taking them synonymous. The late Rajwade has only 
repeated, without mention of any source what is stated by the Hobson :Jobson 
It does not add anything to our information. But it is interesting and informa- 
tive to find the mention of the term Navait and its equivalents in a work dated 
1448 A.C. Perhaps this is the oldest mention in their real form, though we 
come across the Sanskritized form Nauvittaka in a copper-plate of Kadamba 

1 H Yule and Burnell : Hobson Jobson, 1903, P. 620. 

2 V. K. Rajwade ; Mahlkavati Bakhar, Poona, S. 1846, Intro, p. 61, 
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King Ja}^akeiin of Goa of the !§aka year 981 ( 1059 A.C. ) ^. Though the term 
Nauvittaka is not the etymological synonym of the term A^arai/, it correctly 
expresses the professional background of the community. The Sanskrit Couplet 
using this term is : — ■ 

'<fTRHTf^RRI^IW W 

The late Dr. Moresvar G. Dixit has only said that the term Tdjiya only memt 
Arab. But this is rather an over-simplification of the meaning resulting in the 
loss of the real sense. It has to be clarified that the term has a quite 
different sense and meaning from the term Tq/T meaning an Arab. The term 
Tdjiya means a person of Arab extraction, but who has long lost his home in 
Arabia and permanently resides in other countries. Usually a Tajik or Tdjiya 
means an Iranised Arab. Steingass ( London, 1957) gives these shades of 
meaning of tdzik, One neither an Arab nor a Turk ; one of Arab blood born 
and brought up in Persia It also gives the meaning of tajfk as ‘‘ a Persian ” 
only. The term tdzik has been used by Juwayni^ in his autobiographical supple- 
ment^ the Tasliy at ul-lkhmn (written C. 680 A.H./1281 A C.). E. G. Browne 
has equated this to a Persian ” ( p. XXVI ). 

This term has occurred in an old Pashto text^ in the form of teziyu which 
has been discussed by the learned Pashto Scholar Dr. Abdul-Hai-HabTbL He 
has said that the term is derived from Tazi and represents a person of Arab 
origin. The term occurs in a Pashto text of C. 1200 A.C. 

In a Sanskrit inscription^ regarding the construction of a mosque at 
Veraval’near Somanatha, dated V.S. 1320 ( Hijra 662 — 1264 A.C. ) in the reign 
of the King Chalukya-Vaghela Arjunadeva occur the terms Naujandmm (lim 2), 
nauvittakdndm (line 22 ), ( lines 11, 33 twice, a contraction of naujana,) 
ndkhii (lines il, 17 and 20 Nakhuda, Persian ) and (line 37, 

probably a mistake for nakhuyanavika ). Dr. D. C. Sircar has correctly explained 
all these terms, but has not attempted any etymological equivalence. 

Navdkhidh in Epigraphy 

It is proposed here to suggest that the term Navait is the assimilation of 
the Persian word Navakhid (Arabic plural of the Persian word Nakhuda mean- 
ing owner of a boat, ship, a shipmaster ) or Navakhidh, the Anbicised form of 
the former. Dr. Z. A. Desai has published ^ a group of nine Arabic inscriptions 

3 Moresvar G. Dixit : Dak§inacya Madhyayugina ItihasacI Sadhane : VoL IV, Poona, 
S. 1873, p. 32, 

4 Mirza Muhammad : Tarikh-Jahangusha, Vol. I, London, 1652. 

5 Abdul-Hai-Hablbj : Pashto wa Loyakan-i-Ghazna, Kabul, 1341 ( 1262 ), p. 98. 

6 D. C Sircar : Epigraphia Indica, XXXIV ( 1963 ), pp. 141-150. 

7 Z. A: Desai : E I, Arabic-Persian Supplement, 1961, P* L 
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of the Rajput period from Gujarat, inscribed between the years 1218 to 1291 A.C. 
These epigraphs are all from Saurashtra Coastal towns or from Khambayat area. 
The study of these inscriptions is. as stated by Dr. Desai, indeed interesting in 
many respects. Three of these refer to the construction of mosques, one register- 
ing an endowment, while the remaining six constitute obituary notices of persons 
who belonged to different professions, many of them being trade-magnates. Of 
these inscriptions four describe the person concerned as trader or as trade- 
magnate. Inscription number four deals with the construction of a mosque by 
one Firuz bin Abu Ibrahim. This Firuz has been described as ‘Sultanun,— 
navakhidh malik raalukut-tujjar ’ meaning prince among the shipmasters and 
king of the kings of traders. The record is of 1264 A.C. from Prabhasa Pataiia. 

The next inscription dated 1282 A.C. from Anahilwada-Patana or Patana 
or Nahrwala of the Persian records. It mentions the death of Ibrahim bin 
‘ Abdul-Malik w'ho is c.illed at-tajir. The epigraph number seven mentions the 
construction of a mosque by one ‘ Abdul-Qasim bin ’ Ali who is described as 
Malikus-Sudur wa an-Navakhidh which would mean as prince of chiefs or magnates 
and shipmasters. Again inscription number nine is a notice of the death of one 
al-Haji Ibrahim bin Muhammad who has been designated as Malikut-tujjdr 
Sultamm-Navdkhidha. These adjectives mean that the deceased was a prince of 
the traders and a king of the shipowners. The record is dated 1291 A.C. and 
comes from Cambay, a Sea-port in Gujarat. 

These records bring out the important fact that these Arabic epigraphs are 
left behind to the posterity by the Sea-trading Community of Muslims in the 
thirteenth century before the foundation of a stable Muslim State in India. 

Navakhidh Navdit 

It is seen that this trading Iranian Community had permanently settled in 
sea-ports or nearby important trading centres or State Capitals on the west coast 
of India from Prabhasa-Patapa and Anahilwddn Patana ( Nahrwala) in the Nor- 
thern Gujarat to Goa and Papaji in the South. The widely used appellation 
Navakhidh of the community was, it seems, pronounced by the Indian Gujarati 
and Marathi populace as Navait. It may be noted that the most common word 
Masjid of these Arab-Iranian people was transposed to majagiti by the Marafhi 
people, quite early in history. It occurs in the form of majagiti in the Sanskrit 
Copper-plates of Jayakesi of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa of the Saka year 975 
( 1053 A.C. ),* It is also very interesting to note that the early Iranians and the 
Afghans also converted this Arabic Masjid into mazgit in the Irani and Pashto 
languages in the twelfth century of Christian era. Dr. ‘ Abdul-Ha! flabibi has 
discussed the origin of the word mazgit in details. ® Steingass also records this 

8 MoreSvar G. Dixit, Op. Cit. p. 33. 

9 ’ Abdul iJai-Uabibi : Op. C/A p. 51 V 
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word for a mosque in his Persian dictionary. The word has occurred 

four times in Sanskrit inscription dated ^aka 1182 from Somanatha Patana 
( Epigraphia Indiea> Vol. 34, pp 141-150). The same word majagiti ' occurs in 
the Marathi inscription^® of Saka year 1269 of the Nagava village in the Thana 
district, Maharashtra. Phonetic changes of 5 and d in the phonemes of the 
word to z and / can easily be appreciated if we look at the phonological 

laws of the Pashto and Paisaci Prakrit languages. In the latter all soft conso- 
nants change to respective hard ones of their own category. There is a group 
of Arabic words changing their ja-sound to da in Marathi. Arnhic taqdda 
changes to tagddd, kagadh to kdgad, gurz to gard ( a dagger ), etc. The Mahika- 
vati Bakhar ( written in 1448 A.C. ) changes Arabic majlis into madalis ( p. 67; 
68 ), Zafar khan to Dafar kbana ( p, 63 ), Muzaffar to Mudafar ( p. 63 ) etc. 

In view of these facts Navdkhidh of Iranian-Arabic origin changes into 
Navait with well-established rule of the elision of the consonants in the Indo- 
Aryan languages in their middle and modern phases. Thus Navakhidh to 
Navait becomes an ordinary feature. The term Naita is a further change from 
Navait with the elision of va and the retention of the vowel <3 leading to nmY, 
nditd in Marathi. The term Ndkhavd in Marathi is of direct descent from the 
Persian term Nakhudd, or its Arabicised form Ndkhudhd changing the last dhd 
into d by elision. The result is iNWMwd which changes to Ndkhavd, a routine 
procedure in Marathi even today. Thus it stands to reason that the Marathi 
terms Navait, are etymological heirs of the Perso- Arabic Navdkhidh^ and 
Ndkhavd is derived from Ndkhudd or its Arabicised form Ndkhudhd, All the 
different forms mentioned by the Hobson-Jobson are mere mutations or 
mutilations of the Indian term Navait, This brings out in bold relief the 
fact that the word nava in the term Navdita has absolutely no connection, 
Linguistic or Semantic with the Sanskrit word nava meaning new. On the other 
hand, it is the etymological successor of Samsk. nau (a boat, a ship) which is 
also present in the Ndkhudd in Persian. Non*cognisance of this real meaning 
has led scholars to conjecture Navait a New Race, a people of mixed extrac- 
tion. This is a mere surmise without any historical basis. 

Navait and its derivatives are unknown to Arabic and Persian historical 
literature prior to 923 A.C Arab and Iranian historians, in the Arabic or the 
Iranian language mention this term after Tabari. It is but, logical also that 
when an indigenous and expressive term is available for use in the form of 
Navakhidh, there is no necessity importing into the language an assimilated 
foreign word. Abul-qasim bin Hind^ushah ( Firishta) on the other hand, has 
rendered a rare service in recording the terra Nawayit which has its correct 
translilcration as only Navdyit. 

10 S. G. Tuipue : Marathi Koriva Lekha, Poona, 1957. 

11 A. N. Upadhye : Annals of BORI, XXI, 1940, pp. 1-37: 
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It is proved beyond any doubt that these Muslim settlers came to the 
Western Coast of India before the Arabo-Iranian Muslim Conquerors could 
establish their political power in the country. In view of this, Navdit is a handy 
significant term to describe the Muslim traders and shipmasters in Coastal India 
devoid of any political ambitions. They had, in some cases as hinted by Dr. 
Desai ’2 entered into some administrative offices with the local principalities. 
This would receive more attention later on. But it is to be clarified here that 
this was completely at the mercy and goodwill of the local chiefs. This has 
nothing to do with any political ambition on the part of these traders. 

While describing the Kufic Arabic epigraphs ranging in dates from 1259 to 
1228 A.C. from Bhadresh war,*^ an ancient town in Kutch Dr. Desai has 
observed that, “ It may be futile to speculate about the profession, etc. of these 
people, about whom no information is forthcoming from other sources, but it 
stands to reason to infer that they were not invaders but men of peaceful pursuits 
who had made the province their permanent home. ” There is no reason to say 
that no information is available as to the profession of these people. Dr. Desai 
himself has discussed elsewhere their profession as traders and shipowners in 
the issues of this very journal. Unfortunately Dr. Desai has not availed of the 
material available in the Sanskrit works and elsewhere. The late Dr. P. K. Gode 
has brought together such material in a paper. The writer of these lines has 


supplemented this material in an article. These sources go to state that Arab 
horses and pearls were commodities of regular supply in India by the Arab 
traders since Saka 975 { 1053 A.C. ) about two centuries earlier than the Arabic 
epigraphs on the point. This need hardly be dilated further. 

Now as to the administrative services rendered by the Navaits, in India, an 
instance of a Navait Muslim being employed by a Hindu king comes from the 
Kadamba family mentioned above. It is available from the Copper-plates record 
of the first Jayakesin of the Kadamba dynasty. The plates come from Pauajl in 
Goa and their date is Saka 981. The person named Cha^am son of Madhumad 
( i.e. Muhammad ) son of Aliyam ( i.e. ‘Alim ). Cha^am cannot be an Arabic 
word. Possibly it is corruption of some Arabic word. In former plates its form 
is Sadan. The profession and character of this person is given in the couplets. 

BTstFicr hh: 3^1 ^ i 

12 Epigraphia ladica. A!ire, 1961, p. 2. 

13 Epigraphia Indica, APS, 1965, p. 1. 

14 Epigraphia Indica, APS, 1961, p. 2. 

15 P. K. Gode : Poona Orientalist, Vol. XI, Nos. 1-2. 

16 D. V. Chauhan : Annals of BORI, Vol. 48, p. 391, 
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%^?:T5rTf ( 1% ) ^ II 
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?FfT^iri5^ 11 

Ghadam is described as a strong man (ball) who became possibly the head of 
the police or soldiers force { adhiraksanam ). He was a generous donor to help 
the needy tide over their dilBculty. His strength was fatal to his enemies. His 
good character as if purchased good people. He was a man of honour and 
integrity. This clearly shows that he could be a prime minister of the ruler due 
to his sterling qualities. It is a real tribute to the secular approach of the Hindu 
rulers of the age. 

Another set of copper-plates of the same Jayake^in dated ^aka 975 states 
that Madhumad ( Muhammad ) who was Chadam’s grandfather, had rendered 
great help when Jayakesin's father Guhilla was involved in a dangerous ship- 
wreck and was the main source of saving King’s file. In view of the benevolent 
service to the royal family and his great qualities, Cha^am was appointed 
minister of the king to the exclusion of the persons available from the land, 
Svadeia-sacivan tyaktva as the plates put it. 

Dr. Desai has observed that “These men appear to have been carrying 
on trade, owning ships, or enjoying some administrative authority as will be 
discussed at the proper place. ” But he has not mentioned such an authority 
enjoyed by a Navdit in these inscriptions. Perhaps he had in mind a person 
surnamed Fatolia ( No. IX ). He has only said that this is a Gujarati word. 
No more instance of a Navdit being appointed under a Hindu ruler of the age, 
is traceable. 

Mention of a history, the Tarikhun-NavSyiH’, of the Navait tribe in India 
by Aziz yar Jung of Hyderabad, himself belonging to the community would not 
be out of places. The book, covering 550 and odd pages in bold litho-print in 
Urdu, mentions 34 Arabic and Persian source books, in print and manuscripts, 
on the history of the clan and the lives of its poets and saints. But all of them 
date later than 845 A.H. ( 1442 A. C. ). It quotes Tabari (death 230 AH— 923 
A.C. ) to say that the Navayits belonged to an Arab clan called Nayita and had 
relations with the Prophet’s clan. The chief merit of the book lies in the fact 
that it describes the religious, social and cultural customs and traditions of the 
community. This portion coming from a learned old savant of this very com- 
munity has much to commend. The book also gives biographical notices of 332 
persons of the Navait community, many of them being from the Hyderabad state 


17 Aziz y5r Jung : Tarikhun-NavSyit ( Urdu ), Hyderabad, 1332 AH (1604 A.C. ). 
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« and of recent past. Only a few important among these may be mentioned, 
Mulla Ahmad Naita, the minister of ‘Ali ‘Adilshah, the second of Bijapur. 
Husayn Dost Khan nicknamed Canda§ahib of Tricirapalli (.Tamilnad ), Hyder 
|! Ali Khan, the ruler of Mysore in the eighteenth century, Saadatullah Khan Naiti 

* KonkanI, the Nawwab of Arcot and Turab 'Ali Khan, Sal§r Jung (first) of 
, Hyderabad. Social customs of prohibition of widow-remarriage in the Navdit 
^ community, the women-folk wearing Hindu-women’s . dress and ornaments, 

custom of marriage's in the same fold ( Kafs. ), the Navdits speaking regional 
languages, are of special interest. Further the study of 77 surnames or alqdb of 
families of the community is very instructive and interesting. Of these surnames, 
28 are of the Prakritic origin. 

In conclusion it may be observed that the term Navdit in the Arabo- 

* Iranian historical sources and also in Indian languages, is in fact the Prakritisa- 
f tion of the Arabo-Tranian term navdkhidh. shipowners. This community of 

Arab extraction, inhabiting the Western coast of India followed the profession 
j of sea-trading. They were rich trade-magnets. They were Muslims throughout. 

They built mosqaes-mijigiti for their worship. They were not a mixed commu- 
I nity. 
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Vidyalankar, Avanikumar: Yama-Yami Samvada ( Hindi ). 

Sharma, Munshiram: Veda meih Isvara ka Ai5varya ( Hindi ). 

Vatsiy, Yashodanandan: l^gveda ke Bha§yakara evaih Anuvadaka (Hindi). 
Vimala; Vaidika Sahitya mem UrvaSi aura Pururava ( Hindi ). 

Sharma, Shambhunath: Yajurveda ka Svarupa aura Mahatva ( Hindi ). 
Ralaram: Veda mem Karmavada ( Hindi ). 

Shastri, Ajayamitra: Alberuni aura Veda ( Hindi ). 

Acharya, Jyotirmitra: Veda mera ^alakya Tantra ( Hindi ). 

Rahurkar, V. G.s Jarutha aura Jarthu^tra ( Hindi ). 

Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, Vishveshvuranand Institute of Sanskrit 
and Indological Studies, Panjab University, P, O. Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur, 
{Punjab, India). 

Vol. IX, Part II, September 1971. 

Vishva Bandhu : Vedic Textuo-linguistic Studies — 8. An Atharvan Hymn 
to Lac ( Lakja ). AV. V. 5. 
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Jaina Ontology by Dr. K. K. Dixit, Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 31, 
L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 1971, Royal 8vo, pp. 12-204, 
Price Rs. Thirty. 

This tiny volume is to be welcomed as a serious and significant study of 
some of the Jaina ontological concepts like ( 1 ) Loka and Aloka; ( ii) Pancasti- 
kaya and Kala; (Hi) Pudagala; (iv) Jiva; (v) Karman (vi ) and Satsamanya, 
especially their evolution through the Age of Agaraas, in three stages ( p. 31 ) 
and the Age of Logic, in three stages ( covering groups of authors and their 
works ). This Age division has practical advantage but partial validity ( see 
Appendix II ) : it is not the same period all over India. So, if it is taken literally, 
it defeats the very purpose of evolution study : such a study cannot ignore poss- 
ible external influence, unrecorded antecedents, and texts containing old, new 
material, regional heritage and diflerences and nebulous chronology of authors 
and works. 

In the opinion of the author, ‘ Jaina thought, like all living organism, has, 
in the course of its growth, assimilated ever new material and discarded the 
waste. In view of its all-out importance for the historian of Jainism and for that 
of Jaina philosophy in particular the matter deserves deeper probe ( p. 3 ). ’ 
Obviously he means that eminent Jaina authors have propounded the principles 
of Jainism in the light of contemporary thought-patterns, thus keeping them- 
selves active on the path of progressive thinking. 

Dr. Dixit’s approach is historical and comparative. To work out the 
evolution of any concept through literature of different areas and times, the 
basic chronology of the sources has to be sound beyond question : chronology 
should not be made just a matter of opinion or concession. What the sectar- 
ians feel or opine about this or that branch of literature the historian need not 
much worry about. There are deeper reasons for these sectarian divergences 
than a few doctrinal differences or alleged grounds ( p. 2 ) which have loomed 
large in medieval polemics. One of them is well put by the author himself : the 
canon has not come down in its original form. Secondly, the Nirgrantha monk 
in the South could not be an institution for preserving a vast body of litera- 
ture: he just kept in memory what was of practical value to his ascetic living. 
Thirdly, it is the Yapanlyas who could preserve something more in the South: 
for this some more research is necessary. 

The author rightly points out that the texts of the present-day ArdhamS- 
gadhl canon contain old and new material of different ages: if some passages and 
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portions are old, others are quite new, as late as the 6th if not 10th century A.D, 
What is needed, therefore, is to fix the chronology of different parts of the canon 
■on- iodependent . grounds like, the internal cross references, historical allusions, 
comparison with allied strata of Indian literature, nature of language and of 
metres etc; . Often Uttarddhyayana ( on p. .8, line 8 from ' below, Uttar ddhyayana 
appears to be misprint for Acdrdfiga) is mentioned as contemporary with the 
Frajndpand ( which is an Updfiga^ possibly including the material of the lost 
PurvaS" when a new classification of Upanga came into existence), though the 
author is aware that its dogmatical sections are pretty later in age, nearer to 
Umasvati (p. 6). But if an evolutionist reads his own evolution almost sub- 
consciously and stratifies the texts accordingly, one is led to the famous 
badarl-nydya. Not that the author is not aware of this when he says: ' And in 
this connection the greatest danger arises from the tendency to read into an 
earlier text positions that came to be formulated only in later times ’ (p. 4 ). 
Further the chronological reckoning of the canonical texts ® might lack desirable 
precision but it should prove helpful so far it goes ( p. 31 ). ’ He has tried to be 
as objective as possible; still contexts can be easily pointed out where by his 
evolutionist pursuit he has presumed a chronologial pattern, which is just 
subjective. Often he admits the weakness of such a position, so his discussions 
have to be looked upon as well-intentioned steps for further studies and research. 

Text critics like Weber, Jacobi, Schubring, Alsdorf, Chrpentier, Deleu and 
others have discussed the chronological aspects of the Canon: their views also 
will have to be taken into account, though they may not be evolutionists. The 
stages marked by the author on p. 9 are mostly subjective; and no external proofs 
are given. The author is alert to the danger (p. 12 ); but he has great faith in 
the historical method and has pursued his studies with all seriousness. 

Whether one accepts or not every detail of Dr. Dixit’s thesis of evolution of 
the chosen items of Jaina ontologic — even he himself is not dogmatic and insist- 
ent by the very nature of his method of study — still there are quite a few sections 
in this monograph which show his penetrating study, for instance, Umasvaii’s 
.position in relation to Agama texts ( p. 86 ) ;.;some of his observations, or what 
may called short essays, on authors like Mallavadi etc. and their works of the Age 
of Logic ; etc. His remarks are often thought-provoking and hence useful for 
those who approach Jaina literature as a whole for historical and comparative 
study. 

In fine Dr. Dixit has covered a fresh .ground in this work in a remarkably 
objective manner; and his exposition of Jaina ontology deserves serions study by 
all those interested in ontological speculations in Indian literature. 


A. N. Ufadhye' 
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Dhdtukavya of Ndvdyanabhatta. With the Commentaries Kmdrpaija and 
Rdmapdijivada's Vivanm, Edited by S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer, (Kerala 
University Sanskrit Department Publications, No. 6. ) Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Kerala, Trivandrum, 1970, pp. lx, 364. price Rs. 10. 

The Bhattikdvya is the best known— and also probably the best— work of 
the literary type known as Kdvyasdstra, poetic works illustrating the precepts and 
rules of a school of thought, grammar. 

S. Venkitasubramonia Iyer has now placed before scholars an excellently 
elaborated edition of another such work, the Dhdtukavya of the Kerala polymath 
Narayanabhatta. This poem recounts in three cantos, the part of the Srimad- 
bhcgavata beginning with Akriira’s journey to Gokula and ending with the slaying 
of Kamsa. la these cantos, Narayana illustrates with both finite forms and deriva 
fives of the ten dhdtu-gaijas. An analysis of which gar.ias are illustrated in each can- 
to appears in the editor’s introduction (p. xx). This edition is accompanied by two 
commentaries. The kr?ndrpam accompanies the text of verses; the vivarapa, an 
incomplete text, appears separately ( pp. 223-281 ). The first commentary is the 
briefer, though it omits nothing of real importance. The vivarana takes more 
pains to paraphrase each verse giving synnoyms and it also explicitly notes 
the number of roots illustrated in each verse. Roots are illustrated in the 
poem serially according to the order of gapas. Moreover, as the editor shows 
( p. xxix of his introduction ), the works source for technical organization is the 
Mddha\nya~dhdtu-vrtti, to which preference is given in cases of disagreement 
among grammarians. Still, there are differences between the Dhdtitkdvya and 
the Mddhaviya-dhdtu-vrtti', the editor discusses these in his introduction ( pp. 

XXX ff. ). 

The text of the poem (pp. 1-222 — which is remarkably free of misprints, 
the few I found being seif correcting— is preceded by a learned and helpful in- 
troduction ( pp. ix-lx ) in which the editor treats various subjects relative to this 
work in addition to those already noted : e.g., Kdvyasdstra in Kerala (pp. x-xviii); 
the Dhdtiikdvya as poetry (pp. xi-xlvi); Narayanabhatta’s dates ( xlvi-li ). In 
addition, one section following the text and commentaries contains notes giving 
reasons for choosing certain readings (pp. 283-289). A complete index of 
roots and the forms used to illustrate them ( pp. 290-357 ) and an index of ^lokas 
( 358-361 ) complete this edition. 

All in all, the editor has supplied us with an eminently useful and informa- 
tive edition of a work which, while not great literature throughout, is important 
for a full consideration of the history of Sanskrit letters. I hope the Uni- 
versity of Kerala continues its project of making available previously unpublished 
contributions of Kerala authors to Sanskrit literature ( see p. iii of the foreword 
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by A. G. Krishna Warrier). If such editions arc as carefully executed as the pre- 
sent one, a distinct service will have been rendered to the community of Sanskrit 
scholars. 

—George Cardona 


Sarasiddhdntakaumudi of Varadaraja. Edited with Introduction, Trans 
lation, and Critical and Exegetical Notes by G. V. Devasthali, Publications- 
of the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, Class C, No. 4. University 
of Poona, 1968, pp. xvi, 239, 271. 

One of the most important decisions made in recent years by the Govern- 
ment of India in favor of liberal arts, has been the creation of Centres of 
Advanced Study in a number of universities spread all over the country. As any 
visitor to the Centres of Advanced Study in Ancient History (located in Calcutta 
University ), Philosophy ( located in Vishvabharati University), Sanskrit (located 
in Poona University) will testify, they have created new focal points for the pursuit 
of liberal studies. They are welcome additions to research institutes such as the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona, 
the Adyar Research Centre near Madras, and the Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute in Hoshiarpur, to name only some of the most famous. 
It is good that besides regular teaching capacities, in Universities, scholars may 
find a congenial group in which to pursue their researches. Such institutions have 
the double advantage of providing Indian scholars in the humanities with much 
needed support at a time when science and technique appear more finan 
cially rewarding, and the international community of indologists with meeting 
places in which to assemble, and exchange ideas and information. 

The Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit has done very well, under the 
guidance of the great Vedic scholar, R. N. Dandekar. Besides Vedic studies, 
the Centre has particularly focused on Vydkaraija ; a number of valuable 
studies have been published in this field, particularey by S. D. Joshi and G. 
V. Devasthali. To S. D. Joshi we owe, besides other contributions, a continuing 
study of the most important commentary on Papini’s grammar, Patanjali’s 
Mahdbhdsya. G V. Devasthali has offered us among other publications, a study of 
Paniiii’s Anubandhas, and an edition -translation with notes of Santanava’s 
Phitsutras. 

In this volume, Devasthali provides an edition-translation with notes of 
one of the three abridgments of the Siddhdntakaumudi by Varadaraja. The 
Sdrasiddhdntakmmudi reduces the Siddhantakaurmdi to its absolute quintessence^ 
its volume ( 723 sutras ) equals less than a third of the Madhyasiddhdntakaumudi 
(2315 sutras ), and little more than half the best known of Varadaraja’s abridg- 
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iBCttls, the IjUghusiddhQntakciumu^d^ ( 138i sutras ),■ edited' by BallaEtyne as early 
as 1849. This is enough , to say that the Sdrasiddhantakaumudi dots not 
among the important treatises on Sanskrit, grammar. ^ It is an elementary work, 
designed lor students who are not yet well versed in the subject; it is a first 
approach, that should hopefully lead them in a progressive fashion to the study 
of Bhattoji Diksita’s work itself. 

The text is critically edited on the basis of four Poona manuscripts; 
variant readings are duly recorded in the critical apparatus. It is however a 
matter of regret that the editor did not use other known manuscripts of the text 
of which the Catalogus Catalogorim lists quite a few, a number that will certainly 
rise even higher in the New Catalogus Catalogorum, The translation accompanies 
the text of sutras and brief commentaries on each page. Explanatory notes have 
been relegated to a separate section of the volume. Among helpful tools, let us 
note an alphabetical index of sutras, lists otpratydhdras, and an index of impor- 
tant and technical words explained in the notes. Notes, indices and appendices, 
as well as the very rudimentary bibliography that closes the volume, appear 
designed for inexperienced students, rather than for scholars of Vydkaram, 

We wish that the editor had included in the volume a comparative study of 
all three of Varadaraja’s abridgments, and of the full original Siddhdntakaumudi, 
The interest of such a comparison for pedagogy is evident. It would also bring 
to the fore the inner construction of all four works. Most importantly it would 
provide valuable insights into Sanskrit grammar as such: it would separate essen- 
tial features from details and exceptions. From the Siddhdntakaumudi at the 
outer edge to the Sarasiddhantakaumudi at the center, we have four concentric 
descriptions of Sanskrit grammar. We can assume Bhattoji Diksita’s work to be 
a full description, and the text edited here an absolute minimum. What are the 
features that the Madhyastddhantakaumudi, and what are those that the Laghu- 
siddhdntakaumudi include in their versions? What are the areas that are left 
unprovided for in each of them? These are questions the importance of which 
reaches far beyond an appreciation of Varadaraja’s contribution to Vydkarai^a, 
and to these we hope that Devasthali will address himself in the near future, 

— Rosane ROCHER' 


Gita Samik§d edited by E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma, published by Sri 
Venkateswara University, Tirupati, 1971, pp. iv + 175. Price Rs, 7-50. 

Looking to the spirit of synthesis which pervades Srimadbhagavadglta it is 
indeed hazardous to maintain that it propounds only one sectarian system of 
thought to the exclusion of others. The spirit of the author is too liberal to suit 
the temper of a sectarian teacher. The apparently heterogeneous nature of the 
0 | 1 § 
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teachings of the Gita containing doctrines which seem to be contradictory and 
which give scope for different interpretations, is due to this method of synthesis 
adopted by the author of the Gita. Consequently not a single sectarian inter- 
pretation is found absolutely in keeping with all the tenets of the Gita though 
many sectarian interpretations do find some support for them-in it. In the book 
Gita Samiksa we find the gist of the interpretations of seven reputed Acaryas. 
Thus this book facilitates the comparative study of their interpretations. Out of 
the remaining papers two are devoted to the exposition of the Gita according to 
two sects viz. the Virasaivism and Radhasoamis and three papers are devoted to 
set forth the interpretations offered by three great men of our times v/z. 
Aurobindo, Gandhiji and Vinoba. One paper attempts a sort of comparative 
study of the Gita with Quran. The expositions in the six papers just mentioned 
above are of secondary importance. 

Turning to the exposition of Sankaracarya we find that philosophically it 
is more satisfactory but as in the case of all other expositions there is one defect 
viz. the first contact of the soul which is non-dififerent from the Ultimate reality 
with Avidya remains inexplicable. But no philosophical exposition has been 
able to explain each and every problem it faces without leaving one point or the 
other either unexplained or inadequately explained. This is a common defect in 
all the philosophical expositions. If we leave out this defect then we do find 
that the exposition offered by ^afikaracarya is philosophically more satisfactory, 
As regards the objection that the theory of world-illusion is taught nowhere in 
the Gita it can be said that Sankara does not mean to say by world-illusion that 
the world is totally inexistent like hare’s horn but that he means to say that it is 
unreal from the metaphysical point of view. From the empirical point of view 
the existence of the world is accepted by him. The world phenomenon has a 
beginning and an end in time. Hence it is something other than final truth. Just 
as in dream a person sees many things and some awkward things too not found 
in ordinary experience but as soon as he wakes up there is nothing except himself 
in the same way the world-illusion is true for all those who have not attained 
enlightenment but as soon as enlightenment dawns upon a person the only reality 
which will remain for him will be the spiritual reality and the whole world 
phenomenon will become a mere illusion. It is true Gita does not refer to world- 
illusion but it is because Gita wanted to encourage Arjuna to follow his own 
religion determined according to his caste and not to teach purely philosophical 
truth only. Of course the nature of spirit and the Ultimate reality and other 
relevant points are touched to support the main purpose of encouraging Arjuna 
to fight. Lord Krsna wanted to remove the fear of incurring sin by killing the 
kith and kin from the mind of Arjuna and so he taught—' This one does not slay 
nor is it slain ’ etc. As regards the objection contained in — ‘ My part only is the 
imperishable soul in this world of sentient beings This also does not mean 
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that Lord Krsna taught plurality of souls and their difference from the Ultimate 
reality. To quote the words of Shri A. G. Krishna Warrier' — ^‘reality which is 
non-dual spirit; and lifted altogether above the threefold difference cannot 
conceivably have aihsas or parts of any kind. Admittedly, spirit transcends time 
and space, the sine qua non of plurality and, therefore, it cannot conceivably 
admit of distinctions like parts and whole. Such is the insight behind Sankara’s 
contention that the relation in question has to be conceived, not as one obtaining 
between two eternally separate relata but as one that is purely empirical, more 
apparent than real, and that resembles the relation between a spot-space and the 
infinite space outside. ’ Shri Warrier further states—' Sankara employs the idea 
of Maya not so much to condemn and write off the world as an illusion or figment 
of human imagination, as to underscore its provisional and variable character.’ 
Any impartial thinker would agree with this statement. He further writes — 
‘ Maya is just a hare’s horn for the consciousness merged in the non-dualistic 
spirit ; it is a riddle, neither real nor false, for the logical intellect ; it alone is real 
for the mind that knows nothing of God.’ Thus the paper contributed on the 
exposition of Sankara’s interpretation of the Gita is a good attempt indeed. 

The paper contributed on the interpretation of the Gita by Ramanuja being 
very elaborate helps to understand very clearly Ramanujacarya’s view point. 
Here it should be noted that though RarnSnujacarya called his theory Visi§ta- 
dvaita, the admission of separate existence of the soul in the state of transmigra- 
tion as well as in the state of salvation tends to make it something else than 
non-dualistic. 

The paper contributed on the exposition of the Gita according to Madhva 
explains Madhva’s interpretation from the practical side more than from the 
philosophical side. Still the idea of Samkalpasamnyasa and the resultant Karma- 
yoga are really very fine. Here it should be noted that on the exposition of 
Karmayoga in the Gita Lokamanya Tilak has written a very fine work called 
Gitarahasya wherein he has elaborately explained the Ni§kama Karmayoga as 
the sum and substance of the Gita, applying the test of upakrama, upasaipliara 
etc. It would have been more desirable had one paper on Tilak’s interpretation 
been also included in the Gita Samiksa. 

The interpretations of Gita by Bhaskara and Nimbarka as set forth in the 
two papers are practically similar. Both teach the theory of Dualism cum 
monism, the only difference is that in BhSskara’s system it was conditioned by 
transmigration and release while it is unconditioned in the system of Nimbarka. 
Nimbarka accepts both difference and non-difference as natural and simultaneous. 
But it is unthinkable. Balabhadra tried to improve upon it and maintained 
acintya dvaitadvaita. According to him the relationship of bheda and abheda is 
unthinkable or irreconcilable. 
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■ With vieW' to remove the. admission of Maya in liis. theory of pure monism^ 
Yallabha resorted to the idea of considering the Ultimate reality as the;' material, 
cause of the 'world. : Further to remove the iiico.nsistency of making the Ultimate:, 
reality undergo change he thought that the Ultimate reality transforms into the 
world without undergoing any change in itself, .It is called Av!krtapari,namavada.' 
It appears an improvement on Sankara’s thought but the existence of evil in the 
world viciates its validity. 

Abhioavagupta’s interpretation is philosophically nearer to Sahkara's inter- 
pretation with the only difference that Abhinava considers the universe as real 
and identical with the Ultimate reality. In this respect he approaches neareir t^^^^^^^ 
Vallabha but he does not consider Ultimate reality as the materia! cause of the 
world as Vallabha does but he considers that it is due to the will of the Supreme 
Being that the world manifestation appears and that it is independent of any 
cause. Thus he tries to improve upon the theory of considering the Ultimate 
reality as dependent for its agentship on Maya or Prakrti or any Upadana Katana 
(material cause). Further he states that what exists is called abhasa. The 
subject and object are both manifestations of the Supreme Being. The phenom- 
enon of knowledge is like the rise of two waves in the sea of Uoiversal con- 
sciousness. One of these has nairmalya/ the capacity to receive reflection and 
the other is without it. The former is called Jivabh^ and the latter Ja^abhasa. 
Universal consciousness is the source of all psychological phenomena. Both are 
essentially the same as their source. 

However, the self is ignorant of its identity with the Ultimate reality because 
of its connection with the physical body. This innate ignorance is called anava- 
mala and is responsible for the bondage of the individual. Hence tne self considers 
itself as a separate entity. Moksa or final release consists in the recognition 
( pratyabhijha ) of its real nature by the self. It is the state of perfect purity of 
consciousness which is subjectivistic and transcendental. ^During this state, the 
self recognizes its identity with Maliesvara. Thus Anavamala serves the same 
purpose in Abhinava’s theory which is served by Avidya in Sankara’s theory. 

The paper contributed by V. Anjaneya Sarma on ‘ Vallabha on the Gita’ 
seems to be the best exposition. It embraces all the salient aspects of Suddha- 
dvaita philosophy. The author’s impartiality and balance of judgement are 
very commendable. 

Doubtlessly this book will be very useful to students and scholars. 


B. N, Bhatt 
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Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane 

i Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane expired on the 18th April, 1972 at the age of 92 
I years. In his death the world of Indologists lost a great savant who devoted 
I his whole life to Sanskrit Research. 

Mm. Dr. Panduranga Vamana Kane was born on the 7 th May, 1880 at 
‘ Dapoli, District Ratnagari, in Maharashtra State. He received his early educa- 
I tion upto Matriculation at the S. P. G. Mission High School there and higher 
education at the Wilson College and the Government Law College, Bombay. 
He was awarded the Jhaia Vedanta Prize of the University of Bombay. 

He edited ( I ) Kddambari in two parts ( 1911 and 1918 ), ( 2 ) Uttarardma- 
{ carita (1913) and (3 ) Harsacarita in two parts (1915 and 1921 ) with an excellent 
j introduction and exhaustive notes. All these editions are highly appreciated by 
I scholars, teachers and students. 

Dr. Kane wrote many articles in English and Marathi as also three valua- 
ble works. The first to be mentioned is the Hindu Customs and Modern Law 
(in three parts ) published in 1944. His History of Sanskrit Poetics was publish- 
j ed in 1951. The third and the most important work of this great scholar is 
! the five Volumes of the History of Dharmasastra published between 1930 and 
I 1962. 

All these three works are highly esteemed by scholars. However, the 
: History of Dharmasastra, being a monumental and encyclopaedic work, has won 
i an international reputation and honour for its author. 

Dr. Kane was the life member and for many years the Vice-President of 
I the Asiatic Society, Bombay. He was also the Vice-Chancellor af the 
' University of Bombay during 19474949. He was a Fellow of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London. He was honoured with the President- 
ship of the All India Oriental Conference in 1945. He was deputed by the 
Government of India as a representative to the International Conference of 
Orientalists at Paris in 1948, Istambul in 1951 and Cambridge in 1954. 

Mm. Kane was nominated as a member of the Rajyasabha for the period 
I 1953-1959. He received an awf.rd of Rs. 5,000/- from the Sahitya Akademi, 
New Delhi for the fourth Volume of his History of DharmaMstra as the best 
work on Sanskrit Literature published during 1953-1956. He was appointed as 
I a National Research Professor of Indology since the 15th August, 1959. He 
! received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Bombay 
I in 1963 and in the same year he was awarded the title of Bharata-ratna by the 
President of India. 
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Neither fame nor honour changed the way of life of this renowned scholar. 
In him there was a rare combination of scholarship and simplicity. 

May his soul attain eternal bliss ! 

J. S. Fade 


Prof. M. S. Commissariat : 

Prof. M. S. Commissariat, one of the eminent historians in Western India, 
passed away at Bombay on May 25, 1972 at the age of 91. 

Born in a Parsi family atBombay on December 11, 1881, he was graduated 
in 1903 with First Class Honours in Latin and English as his optional subjects. 
He took the degree of M.A. with History and Political Economy as subjects of 
his choice. In 1906 he was appointed Professor of those subjects at Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad, whence he retired in 1936. 

Personal contact with the Rev. Geo. P. Taylor, a distinguished numisma- 
tist, inspired in him active interest in historical research. He was especially 
interested in medieval history of Gujarat. He contributed several papers 
on its different topics and undertook to prepare an exhaustive and upto- 
date work on the medieval history of Gujarat, since it was a long-felt 
desideratum. The project went on enhancing in bulk as he proceeded. Mean- 
while he contributed monographs on Mandelslo’s Travels in Western Inaia (1931), 
Studies in the History of Gujarat ( 1935 ) and Imperial Mughal Formans in Gujarat 
( 1940 ). His History of Gujarat was then divided into two volumes and Vol. I 
(from A.D. 1297-8 to A.D. 1573) got published in 1938, It presented the 
history of the Sultanate Period of Gujarat with upto-date information along 
with a survey of its chief architectural monuments and inscriptions. It 
superseded al} other works on the subject and has remained the standard and 
most authoritative work on it. Therein he has consulted every possible source 
and authority whether in Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, English or Gujarati. 

Vol, II covering the Mughal Period ( 1573 to 1758 A.D. ), prepared on the 
same lines, was out in 1957. The learned author continued his project further 
and undertook to prepare Vol. Ill on the Maratha period ( 1958-1817 A.D. ). It 
is learnt that he ultimately brought it upto 1947 by extending his project over 
the British period. The author recently made an agreement with Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha, Ahmedabad, for its publication. The volume is in the Press and will 
be published shortly. This series of Vols. I-III on the History of Gujarat from 
1297-8 onwards is an invaluable contribution to History of Gujarat, which will 
also serve as a memorial heritage of the learned scholar for a pretty long period. 

The demise of Prof, M. S. Commissariat is, indeed, a heavy loss in the 
field of historical research in Western India, 


H. G. Shastri 
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